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IDAHO AND GOODING BILL 

We are printing elsewhere an address on the Gooding 
long and short haul bill, made before the Rotary Club of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, by E. M. Sweeley, formerly a member 
of the Idaho commission. We publish it, not because it 
contains anything particularly new or because it is an 
especially exhaustive treatise on the subject, but because 
the expression of such sane and practical views from a 
man who lives in the intermountain country and who has 
had special opportunities for study of the matters involved 
ought to have some influence on persons in that section 
who believe that Senator Gooding’s doctrines are good 
medicine for them. We know little of Mr. Sweeley except 
that he was once a member of the Idaho commission, that 
he probably is a man of character and ability or he would 
not be asked to address a Rotary Club, and that his dis- 
course itself shows him to be thoughtful, able, and well 
informed. 

He tackles the Gooding bill from the point of view 
of the interest of Idaho and Idaho people and finds that, 
if enacted into law, it would be a bad thing instead of 
a good thing for them. This is a somewhat unusual view- 
point, since most of the argument against the bill has 
been on the theory that, though the intermountain people 
doubtless think it would bring a benefit to them, really it 
would profit them nothing and would injure the railroads 
and the rest of the country. Mr. Sweeley shows that, not 
only would the proposed law not help the intermountain 
country, but it would be a positive detriment to it—like 
cutting off the head to relieve a headache, as he puts it. 

If there were nothing to be dealt with in the equation 


but rail rates, Mr. _Sweeley says, he would agree with Senator 
Gooding that it is a crime to make lower rates from the 


east to the Pacific coast than to intermediate points, but 
he goes into the other considerations so fairly and con- 
vincingly that we hope what he has to say will be read 


by all who believe that a rigid fourth section would be a 
good thing for the intermountain country. At least, his 
remarks will serve to show that Senator Gooding does not 
represent all the thinking portion of his constituency. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 
In The Traffic World of December 27, in this column, 
we suggested that, in addition to engineering experts, there 
be a committee or commission, “made up of transporta- 
tion or traffic men,” to determine and report on the value 
of the proposed St. Lawrence Canal from the point of 
view of its value for transportation purposes and to what 
extent it would be used after it was built. We are print- 
ing elsewhere a communication from H. C. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, in reply to that editorial, suggesting that we probably 
would have no fault to find with the men appointed mem- 
bers of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States 
by President Coolidge several months ago. And then he 
names seven men who, whatever their qualifications and 
ability in other respects, have no qualifications, so far as 
we can determine from the mere statement of their names 
and occupations, to sit in judgment on transportation prob- 
lems. Mr. Gardner’s letter shows that he has failed to 
grasp our point, which is that the transportation value of 
the proposed waterway has been taken too much for granted 
and has not been properly passed on by men whose opinions 
in this respect would be of value. Of course, the men 
named by Mr. Gardner or any other commission that has 
been of or might be appointed could take the testimony 
of men who are qualified to judge. The value of the 
report of the commission would then depend on the care- 
fulness of its investigation, the weight it had given to 
testimony of persons qualified to give it, the kind of men 
called before it, and what their testimony was. 
We wish to make it plain that we are not opposing the 
St. Lawrence Canal project. We do not know enough 
about it either to oppose or favor it. We are interested in 
it as a transportation program and from that point of 
view only. It may justify itself from other points of 
view, but we insist that, before it is advocated as a bene- 
ficent transportation project, we ought to know more about 
what would be likely to happen after it was built. 
We do not mean to convey the impression that the 


transportation phase of the plan has been overlooked in 
the investigations and reports that have been made. Its 


transportation value is the chief argument for the pro- 
ject, of course, and there has been much said and written 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The Gulf, Mobile and Northern 


RAILROAD 


Offers the same good old dependable Service that has assisted in making it 
the biggest little Class I road in the Country. 





Through operation of the only railroad lighterage system at Mobile, 
which receives and makes deliveries to all piers and wharves and vessels 


lying in mid-stream, prompt handling is assured on Import, Export and 
Intercoastal freight moving via G. M. @® N. 


New Orleans and Gulfport are also served with excellent schedules and 
on a parity with competing lines. 


Knowledge of location of shipments, often means a money saving. 


Accurate passing records promptly and cheerfully furnished. 


Route: G. M. & N.—Wei’ll do the rest 


CONDENSED DAILY MANIFEST THROUGH FREIGHT SCHEDULES 
Example Example 


















No. 55 by days No. 51 by days Connections 
8:00 a.m. Mon. 3:30p.m. Mon... .Lv. Bells, Tenn. L. & N. 
9:30 a.m. Mon. 4:55 p.m. Mon... .Lv. Jackson, Tenn. I. C.—M. & O.—N. C. & St. L. 
12:04 p.m. Mon. 7:43 p.m. Mon....Lv. Middleton, Tenn. Southern 
3:35 p.m. Mon. 11:01 p.m. Mon....Lv. New Albany, Miss. st. L. & S. F. 
7:44p.m. Mon. 3:13 a.m. Tues...Ar. Mathiston, Miss. C. & G. 
3:30 p.m. Tues...Ar. Meridian, Miss. A. G. §.—Southern 
6:18 a.m. Tues. 12:50 p.m. Tues...Ar. Newton, Miss. A. & V. 
12:05 p.m. Tues. 12:10a.m. Wed....Ar. Jackson, Miss. A. & V. 
2:30 p.m. Tues. 2:30a.m. Wed... .Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. V.S. & P. 
7:15 a.m. Wed. 5:30p.m. Wed... .Ar. Shreveport, La. Diverging lines West 
aa a. m. - 3:45 p. m. a: . .Ar. Laurel, Miss. N. 0. & a E. for New Orleans and West 
700 p.m. Tues. 1:05 a.m. bea iverging lines West—All 
5:40 a.m. Wed... Ar. New Orleans, La. Steamship Lines 
5:00 a.m. Wed... .Ar. Mobile, Ala. L. & N.—M. & 0.—Sou.—All Steam- 
<nmnennenneanenenienenmmmmnibammmamenpaaun: ship Lines 


Second morning arrival from Memphis; third from St. Louis; fourth from Chicago, Kansas City 
and Wichita; at Mobile and New Orleans, and close connections made at all junction points to insure 
continuous movement to other points of destination in Mississippi Valley, Southeastern, Southwest- 
ern and Pacific Coast territories. 


Daily Merchandise cars from Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis 


Weekly Refrigerator cars from Chicago to Meridian, Laurel and Mobile 
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Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Tenn. 
E. L. Mountfort, A. T. M. TRAFFIC AGENCIES: M. Lamon, D. F. A. 







Dallas, T idian, Miss. 

‘C. H. Stutz, D. F. A. MOBILE, ALA. “tha D. F. A. 
Detroit, Mich. 9 New Orleans, La. 

W. R. Butler, D. F. A. J. A. JACKSON, Ass’t Traffic Manager s.. 6. Gaither, D. F. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. (In Charge of Imports and Exports) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. 8. Chartrand, D. F. A. W. R. Tice, C. A. 
Les Angeles and San Francisco W. H. Askew, A. G. F. A. St. Louis, Mo. 

M. F. Smith, P. C. A. C. H. Dege, Jr., D. F. A. W. O. Lewis, D. F. A. 





“THE ROAD OF SERVICE”? 
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about the benefits in this respect that would result from 
its building. Our point is that much of what is thus said 
and written is mere theory and hope on the part of enthusi- 
astic advocates. 

Another communication, printed elsewhere, from 
George C. Conn, traffic director of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, expresses the thought we have in mind, though Mr. 
Conn goes farther than we do and says he is absolutely 
opposed to building the canal as a transportation agency. 
What he says, however, shows the point of view, or what 
ought to be the point of view, of the man who takes a 
practical view of transportation and is not influenced by 
dreams. 

Perhaps the most convincing report on the St. Law- 
rence Canal scheme, from the point of view we have been 
talking about, is one made some time ago by the executive 
committee of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
which adopted a report of a special committee, made up 
as follows: Charles R. Gow, chairman, president of the 
Associated Industries; Charles A. Andrews, former presi- 
dent of the Associated Industries; F. B. Crosby, of the 
Morgan Construction Company, Worcester; George L. 
Finch, of the Hood Rubber Company, Watertown; S. 
Harold Greene, president, Lockwood, Greene & Comany, 
Boston; Henry I. Harriman, of the New England Power 
Company, former president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; William P. Libby, traffic manager, Plymouth 
Cordage Company, and chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Associated Industries; Edgar J. Rich, 


transportation counsel of the Associated Industries; A. B. 
Tenney, of Charles H. Tenney & Company, Boston. 


Some of the members of that committee have, so far 
as appears, no qualifications to pass on transportation ques- 
tions. Others of them, on the other hand, have such quali- 
fications. We do not know all the witnesses examined by 
the committee nor. what their testimoney was. We assume 
that it asked the proper questions of the proper persons. 
If it did, then its report is valuable in support of the pro- 
ject from the transportation point of view and is the 
kind of thing that ought to be put out by the advocates 
of the plan if they wish to convince people who think. 

Even this report, however, favorable as it is to the 
St. Lawrence Canal plan, “takes a crack” at the vision- 
aries, as follows: ‘The promoters of the project expect to 
see the lake ports crowded with ocean-going vessels, when 
once the river is opened, transportating their products in 
unbroken cargoes to foreign markets and bringing to the 
interior of this continent the goods of the world. There 


is difference of opinion among ocean shipping men as to 
whether the present types of ocean-going vessels will go 


up the river to lake ports. Our conclusion that the pro- 
ject is worthy of adoption is not based at all upon an 
assumption that the existing type of trans-Atlantic vessels 
will ply the Great Lakes, although we do state our con- 
viction that, if sufficient economic advantages are to be 
gained by carrying unbroken cargoes between lake ports 
and foreign ports, a type of vessel will be developed which 
can perform the required service. We find justification 
for the project, considered from the point of view of trans- 
portation, in relative costs of rail and water traffic between 
tidewater and the interior.” 
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Then the committee proceeds to give its transporta- 
tion justification for the project, as follows—and in giving it 
this publicity and comment we are, we think, giving more 
intelligent support to the plan for a St. Lawrence Canal 
than some of its active supporters are giving: 


At present a bushel of wheat is carried by water from 
either Chicago or Duluth, 1,000 miles to Buffalo, for 2 cents 
or less; and on the same mileage basis, with due allowance 
for delays in canals and locks 3 or 3% cents would be a 
fair rate to Montreal. The lowest rate at which grain can 
now be carried from the above-mentioned western ports to 
tidewater is 2 cents to Buffalo, and 12 cents from Buffalo 
to New York or Boston—a total of 14 cents. This shows 
a Saving to tidewater of at least 10 cents per bushel via the 
St. Lawrence route; and as ocean rates from New York and 
Montreal to Liverpool are the same, this means an equal 
saving on the through rate. What holds true of grain will 
also hold true of many other western products destined for 
European ports. 

It is a well recognized economic principle that the price 
of any commodity in general use is determined by the price 
at which the surplus of that product must be sold. The 
surplus grain of the world is sold in Liverpool. To this 
market is shipped the surplus grain from the United States, 
Canada, Argentine, Russia, and Australia; and there in com- 
petition the world price of grain is established. The price 
there established governs not only the grain sold in the 
Liverpool market, but all the grain sold in the producing 
countries. The price in the producing country is, therefore, 
the world price set in the Liverpool market less the cost 
of transportation between the farm and the English Channel; 
and the American farmer receives each year for all of his 
grain, wherever it may be consumed, the Liverpool price less 
the freight from his farm to Liverpool. In the St. Lawrence 
project there is clearly indicated therefore an economic im- 
provement in the condition of the American farmer which 
may well total scores of millions annually. Every other grain 
producing region of the world which has an export surplus 
lies within 250 miles of navigation. Our grain region lies 
from 1,000 to 1,200 miles from the coast; and this great 
handicap upon our western farmers is the principal reason 
for their insistence (to use the words of the President) that 
“the salted and unsalted seas be connected by a suitable 
channel.” 

The maintenance of a healthy and prosperous agriculture 
in this country is of paramount importance. Without it we 
may not expect prosperity in other industries. The past year 
(1921) has brought home to us this fact, well known before. 
The United States and Canada are destined to contain a 
much greater population than at present. It is no flight of 
the imagination to assume 75,000,000 people in the territory 
tributary to the Great Lakes where there are now 40,000,000. 
Every feasible. outlet to the sea is demanded for those who 
are now there and for their constantly increasing numbers. 
Rail tonnage of the United States has almost doubled every 
ten years for the last 40 years. In 1890 our railroad traffic 
was. 79,000,000,000 ton miles; in 1900 it was 141,000,000,000; 
in 1905 it had increased to 187,000,000,000; and in 1920 it was 
448,000,000,000. This shows a steady increase and indicates 
a ton mileage of 800,000,000,000 by the time the project can 
be completed. Rail facilities have not kept up with this 
increase during recent years. The cost of furnishing rail 
facilities equal to the demands to be placed upon them in 
the near future is very large. We are firmly of the opinion 
that by the time the St. Lawrence project can be completed 
it will be welcomed by the railroads themselves as giving 
them some relief from a volume of business which they will 
be unable to handle. In fact, we find no opinion among 
railroad officials that the St. Lawrence project will injure the 
railroads and no‘concerted opposition from them. 


Objections are offered that the route. will be little used 
when available. We are not impressed with such forebodings. 
Such arguments were presented with relation to the Panama 
Canal, the Manchester Ship Canal, and in fact they are a 
stock argument. But we firmly hold the belief that this route 
being in the line of a large and constantly increasing tonnage 
movement to and from the interior of the continent will be 
used, and that the cheaper transportation it will afford will 
be of great advantage directly, or indirectly but none the 
less truly, to a large part of the people of the United States. 
It will be a route available during no more than seven or 
eight months in the year. But under similar circumstances 
a shipping industry has been developed on the Great Lakes 
during the last generation which now carries 100,000,000 tons 
a year. A closed season of weeks or months has not prevented 
a large use during the open season of rivers, canals and arms 
of the sea in northern Europe. It will not prevent a similar 
use of the St. Lawrence. It is urged against the project 
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that. Lake Harbors will require deepening, that lake boats 
cannot navigate salt waters, that ocean boats will not ascend 


the river. Undoubtedly there is much of fact in these asser- 
tions. But to us they are of small or no fundamental 
importance. Those things will correct themselves as experi- 


ence teaches and as economic necessity requires. We do not 
deem them of serious weight either because of their character 
or because of any cost involved in their correction. 
Another assertion offered as an objection to the project 
is that fogs in the lower St. Lawrence and beyond the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence present a serious obstacle to navigation. 
Fogs exist in the lower St. Lawrence, but the hydrographic 
charts of the federal government indicate that the fog belt 
between Montreal and Liverpool is of less extent than that 
between New York and Liverpool. Moreover, it does not 
seem necessary to do more than point out the fact that fogs 
and ice have not prevented Montreal from becoming the 
second port of export in North America. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In its application for a temporary and permanent injunc- 
tion, the Delaware & Hudson (See Traffic World, January 3,) 
asserted the orders of June 13, 1922, December 26, 1922, and 
July 24, 1924, in so far as they or any of them applied to it, 
were arbitrary, illegal and void and beyond the power of the 
Commission, and beyond any constitutional grant of power that 
had or could be nrade to the Commission, in the following 
respects: 

That section 26 was unconstitutional, contrary to section 1 
of article 1 of the Constitution in that it attempted to delegate 
the broad legislative discretion involved in determining whether 
or not automatic train-stop or train-control devices should any- 
where be installed, without enacting any standard or in any 
way limiting or instructing the administrative discretion. 

That section 26 was unconstitutional and void as contrary 
to the fifth amendment to the constitution in that it undertook 
to authorize the Commission to order such installations arbi- 
trarily and without regard to relative necessity or desirability 
upon different railroads and parts of railroads, thereby rendering 
it impossible that any proceeding under the section could con- 
stitute due process of law 

That the orders were unlawful and void in that the Com- 
mission actually failed to apply any standard or test and made 
no finding supporting any classification of railroads subject to 
any authority conferred by the section, as between those re- 
quired to make such installations and those not so required, 
but was made arbitrarily and capriciously and without regard 
to any standard or consideration affecting or determining the 
relative safety of passengers and employes upon different rail- 
roads and different parts of railroads. 

Seven points in all were urged, one, in addition to those 
already enumerated being that the orders were vague and 
uncertain. One point that arrested attention was that the 
order of July 18, 1924, was in effect a new order superseding 
those of earlier dates, materially different from any of its 
predecessors, and that it was not published, as required by 
the statute “at least two years before the date specified for its 
fulfillment;” that is to say, two years before January 1, 1923, 
as “expressly provided by said section 26.” 

The Kansas City Southern filed a similar application. 
Hearing is to be had Jan. 15. 

The Commission, January 6, announced further decisions 
on applications filed by railroads asking for more time in 
which to comply with orders requiring them to comply with the 
automatic train control orders. The time for compliance was 
extended from January 1 to July 1, in the casés of the Illinois 
Central, Pere Marquette, Chicago & Alton, Kansas City South- 
ern, Lehigh Valley, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Louisville 
& Nashville, Great Northern, St. Louis-San Francisco, Northern 
Pacific, and Erie and Chicago & Erie. 

The petitions of the following were denied: Baltimore & 
Ohio, Central of New Jersey, and the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac. 

On the day the Commission made public its second install- 
ment of decisions on petitions for postponement of the day for 
fulfillment of the orders, W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and chairman of the train control committee, 


Association of Railway Executives, made the following state- 
ment: 


Substantial progress was made during the year 1924 in the work 
= —e automatic train control devices on the railroads of this 

untry. 

The work continues to progress rapidly and every effort is being 
made to complete it at the earliest practical date, on 8,360 miles of 
track of the 46 Class I carriers which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its order No. 1 designated for the installation of train con- 
trol devices and which have not been exempted from that order. 

Up to January 1, 1925, train control installations were actually 
in operation or under construction and under way on 3,592 miles of 
track, or 42 per cent of the total mileage covered in the Commission’s 
order No. 1. 

The total cost of this work when completed in accordance only 
with order No. 1 of the Commission will be approximately $32,000,000 
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including a substantial amount for additions to or changes in the. 
existing signal system. This expenditure of millions of dollars is 
being made in accordance with the order of the Commission by the 
railroads in the interest of the public welfare, despite the general 
opinion of the carriers that automatic train control is in a develop- 
ment stage and that no practical system has yet been found. 

Of the roads named in the original order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, three have completed installations while eight 
others are from seventy-five to ninety per cent finished. Nineteen 
have sections of twenty miles gy 4 for service, some of which are 
already in operation. In addition, they have also installed the neces- 
sary signal equipment and erected pole lines, so that a large portion 
of the wayside work over the entire divisions designated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been finished. 

The original order of the Interstate Commerce Commission named 
forty-nine roads but the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Western Maryland railroads were 
later exempted. The Commission on January 14, 1924, in its order 
No. 2 also ordered 47 of the roads listed originally to install train 
control on a second division and also ordered 45 additional roads to 
equip one division prior to February 1, 1926. 


Subsequently, at the request of the carriers, the Commission sus- 


pended the second order so far as the 45 additional roads were con- 
cerned. 


While the roads are going ahead with the compliance of the Com- 
mission’s order, they feel that, in view of the fact train control is 
now in a development stage, such widespread installation at this time 
at an enormous cost is not justified and that the results attained will 
not warrant this expenditure. 


While it is claimed that train control will result in an enormous 
saving of lives, Interstate Commerce Commision reports show that 
only 134 persons or six per cent of the total facilities on the railroads 
in 1923 resulted from collisions both on the right of way and in the 
yards. Of that number, only twelve were passengers. Compared 


with this, 2,135 persons were killed in grade crossing accidents during 
that year. 


In view of these facts, the carriers feel that the public welfare 
would derive a greater benefit and safety would be further conserved 
if, in most cases, the money to be used for train control could be 


spent for improving signal systems and for the further protection of 
grade crossings. 


Extensions of time for complying with the order of June 
13, 1922, were given January 7, to the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Boston & Maine. They have until July 1 to complete their 
installation. 

On further consideration of the record in the automatic 
train control case and the application of the Union Pacific 
and the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company, 
for modification of the order of January 14, 1924, the Com- 
mission hag vacated and set aside the order of the last men- 
tioned date in so far as it applies to the Oregon-Washington. 
That was the order requiring the installation of devices on a 
second passenger locomotive division. 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY AND RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Robert D. Carey, chairman of President Coolidge’s agri 
cultural conference, in testifying before the House committer 
on appropriations in support of a request for $50,000 to defray 
expenses of the conference, said if the conference made a 
thorough study of freight rates, it would be something that 
would take an indefinite time. 

“While freight rates will be taken into consideration, it 
seems beyond the province of this conference to attempt to 
recommend a complete readjustment of the freight rate 
structure,” said Mr. Carey. 

Chairman Madden asked whether or not that would be 
a job that would require more than a year. Mr. Carey. said he 
thought that it would require more than a year. 

“Freight rates are only incidental to agricultural profits; 
as a matter of fact, the freight rate takes but a very little 
of the profit,” interjected Representative Buchanan of Texas. 

Mr. Carey said if a thorough investigation of freight rates 
were made it would take a long time. 

“It is such a complicated question, affecting all industries, 
that sound conclusions can only be arrived at by long in- 
vestigation and countless experts,” said he. 

Mr. Carey indicated that the general investigation would 
be along broad lines. 

It is the intention of the President’s agricultural conference 
to get through with its labors as quickly as possible, Chairman 
Carey, of the conference, advised the House appropriations 
committee. He said the conference had at its disposal the 
report of the Anderson committee that investigated the agri- 
cultural industry. He said the conference did not intend to 
employ a lot of people or experts. 

Asked along what lines the investigation would proceed, 
Chairman Carey said the President’s instructions as to that 
were verbal. W. M. Jardine, another member of the conference, 
said he thought the President wanted the conference “to look 
into the situation from various angles. He did not put any 
limitation on us. He said agriculture was in a bad way; we 
are bringing you from the outside, and you are supposed to 
know the conditions in your particular part of the country.” 

Chairman Carey then volunteered the statement heretofore 
referred to that if a thorough study of freight rates were un- 
dertaken, for example, it would be something that would take 
an indefinite time. 

Representative Buchanan said he had understood the con- 
ference was going to bring in a report recommending “some 


big constructive legislation that would be of some particular 
value.” 
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Current Topics 
in Washington | 


a. 





Minimum Rate Power.—It may not be good form to drag a 
carcass up and down the streets of the village day after day, 
but representatives of shippers and railroads who think they 
have been hurt by the Commission’s exercise of the minimum 
rate power, cannot, apparently, accept the salt case decision 
and allow it to rest in peace. The point is now being made, 
with considerable emphasis, that it may not be used unless 
and until the Commission specifically finds that a given rate 
would be in violation of some section of the act. It is pointed 
out that the law does not directly forbid an unreasonably low 
rate. The statute, it is admitted, makes the Commission re- 
sponsible for a body of rates, which, as nearly as may be, will 
give the railroads a fair return on the value of the property, 
devoted to common carrier service. That is the substance of 
section 15a. Section 15, it is pointed out, is a remedial section. 
It enumerates the minimum rate power among others. It also 
gives the power to prescribe the reasonable, non-discriminatory, 
and non-prejudicial rate. However, before a reasonable rate 
may be prescribed, the Commission must have found some 
rate not in accord with the first section. When a rate is 
found to violate any of the other denunciatory sections, resort 
is had to that fifteenth section for a remedy. The question is 
asked where the statute, by direct language, makes an un- 
reasonably low rate unlawful. The suggestion is that unless 
the Commission brings section 15a into a case, or it is pleaded 
by a railroad that is opposing a rate proposed by some other 
railroad, there can be no foundation for a finding that the 
low rate would hurt anybody or anything. The implication 
throughout the salt cases, it has been sugested, is that, if the 
low rate from Louisiana were permitted to become operative, 
the fair return might not be achieved. A true Yankee answer 
to that is a question as to whether failure to achieve a fair 
return is not a question of fact, similar to that which used 
to be raised when a carrier asserted that a rate was confis- 
catory and asked for an injunction. No.railroad, nowadays, 
would raise such a question, because the answer the courts 
would make would be an admonition to try the rate and come 
back when there were facts to back the allegation. If the 
low rates from Louisiana did not place in peril the fair return 
ideal, it has been suggested, they would not be in contravention 
of any part of the interstate commerce law; and, it has been 
suggested, how could the Commission know they would en- 
danger anything, except as a result of a trial, such as would 
be suggested by a court were the Illinois Central to allege 
they were confiscatory? Talk about taking the question to 
the courts does not create much enthusiasm. The courts 
seem inclined to say anything the Commission does is right. 
The judges are not blind. They know that if something the 
Commission has done really hurts, the party injured can 
usually organize a move to have the statute changed, or plead 
with the Commission until it changes its view as to what the 
law requires. In other words, there being no property right 
in a rate, they will not interfere except when the Commission 
gets in a hurry and does not go through all the forms, but 
undertakes to cut across lots in such a way as to deprive 
someone of an opportunity to be heard. 





Senators Still Talking Piffle—Although the American 
voters, at the last election, stepped on them, with emphasis, 
senators who make a specialty of making speeches for the sal- 
vation of “the people,” are continuing their talking about trusts, 
octopuses, ogres, Frankensteins, and other things that get you 
if you don’t watch out. Some of them really seem to believe 
what they utter, but at times one or more of them, like Polly, 
the parrot, talk too much. Senator Patterson Harrison, who, 
a few days ago, undertook to pin a badge of party dishonor on 
Senator Bruce, of Maryland, talked in a way to raise the ques- 
tion as to just how much sincerity there is in the talk about 
trusts and things like that. The Mississippian was blithely 
laying a foundation of insinuation about the so-called fertilizer 
trusts, and the so-called head of the so-called trust, apparently 
with a view to stinging Bruce into speech. The so-called head of 
the so-called trust is a constituent and a friendly acquaintance of 
Bruce. Harrison rambled along throwing stinging darts with 
a right good will winding up one of his jabs with a suggestion 
that the Federal Trade Commission might be employing itself 
usefully by investigating the fertilizer trust. He even went 
So far as to indicate that he had it in mind to offer a resolution 
for such an inquiry. He uttered his words before Senator 
Norris, a member of the alliance that was stepped on by the 
voters, could stop him. Norris suavely remarked that the 
Senate had had the trust investigated and the Federal Trade 
Commission had sent its report to the Senate. Harrison ex- 
cused himself by saying he had forgotten the fact that there 
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had been a resolution on the subject and that the “trusts” had 
been duly reported. Harrison, one of the renowned spokesmen 
for the alliance for the protection of the plain people, appar- 
ently had been so little interested in the matter about which 
he was weeping that he not only suggested the adoption of 
another resolution and the making of another report on one of 
the “trusts” that was supposed to be crushing the life out of 
the American farmer, but publicly admitted that the thing had 
so little impressed itself on his mind that he :was able to 
forget it. A few days later, Senators Norris, of Nebraska, and 
Brookhart, of Iowa, insisted that the railroads had received 
a guaranty, Fess, of Ohio, trying to make them admit that a 
guaranty usually meant that if the persons receiving it did 
not earn the amount of a guaranty, somebody made up the 
difference. Fess, however, wasted his time. Norris was try- 
ing to get the Senate to investigate the “power trust.” Sen- 
ator Edge, of New Jersey, objected, suggesting that if there 
were trusts there were laws and prosecuting officers enough 


to take care of them and the Senate had better attend to its 
legislative knitting. 





Why Madison May Have Been Silent.—One of the points 
made by Solicitor-General Beck, in the course of his talk in 
favor of advisory opinions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (See Traffic World, December 27, p. 1427), was that, 
while the separation of the powers of_ government into three 
coordinate branches was the Montesquieu method for avoiding 
tyranny, Madison seemed to think so little of the French 
authority that he did not mention Montesquieu’s name in his 
notes. Prof. William S. Carpenter, of Princeton, now filling 
the chair formerly occupied by Winthrop More "Daniels and 
Henry Ford Jones before they were commissioners, is not 
much impressed by the point Beck made. From manuscript 
notes at Princeton he knows that Madison’s graduate student 
work at Princeton consisted largely of consideration of the 
work of Montesquieu and other writers on the science of gov- 
ernment and the drawing of comparison’s between the Greek 
city republics and the colonies, under Witherspoon. He also 
knows that Madison, by reason of his insistent and persistent 
comparisons, drew irascible remarks from his colleagues in 
the convention the tenor of which was that if he would forget 
Montesquieu and the Greek republics and give close study to 
conditions in the colonies he probably would be more useful. 
Carpenter has a suspicion that Madison was “razzed” so much 
about Montesquieu that he forbore, in the making of his 
notes, any mention of the Frenchman whose work wag studied 


by the constitution-makers, and then largely disregarded, lest 
he be twitted more. 





Coolidge and Rent Regulation.—A real test for President 
Coolidge as one being able to keep his feet at all times may be 
near at hand. Some one has persuaded him that the govern- 
ment should intrude into what hag heretofore been regarded 
as the most private business—that of the renting of a house 
the owner thereof does not need to one who needs a house. 
The President talked with one of the advocates of long-nosed 
government and said something that led that person to an- 
nounce that he favored an extension of the rent control law en- 
acted for the District of Columbia as war emergency legisla- 
tion. It was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the theory that it was a thing that had to be done under the 
war power and could last only while the emergency lasted. 
In the decision upholding the law, the court said that, on the 
facts as they existed in 1922, the law could be sustained. It 
plainly indicated that, if it were dealing with faets as they 
were in 1924, it would take judicial notice that the war-time 
housing emergency had passed and hold the law of no effect. 
In the face of that, President Coolidge said he thought some- 
thing should be done to protect tenants against unfair land- 
lords. The regulation of rents, it seemed to the President, 
was analogous to the regulation of the railroads, necessary be- 
cause some of them were not what they should have been. 
Immediately a storm broke about his head. Men who had 
been lending money to finance the construction of houses 
and apartments said they did not want to put money into enter- 
prises that were to be made subject to the control of govern- 
mental organizations. It being comparatively easy for men who 
lend money for building operations to get out, adherence to a 
rule not to lend money where rents were regulated meant 
a serious situation in Washington, where, on account of the 
floating political population, there must be an unusually large 
percentage of buildings to let for hire. There igs a suspicion 
that the President will see a light on the subject and drop 
it or become extremely mild, because he is not prepared to 
say the government shall enter the business of building and 
renting houses, in Washington, as a regular part of its business. 
It did build some boarding houses, near the Capitol, in war 
time, for the housing of war workers. They are still in use but, 
according to popular report, they are not self-sustaining. That 
is to say, folks in other places are paying taxes so as to enable 
government employees to live in boarding houses that are 
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cheaper, in their estimation, than the market affords, other 
boarding houses being not subsidized from the public treasury. 





Court Holds Consistent Course.—Each of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States this week, in which the 
Commission was a party, or in which the relationship between 
shipper and carrier was in issue, seemingly, was decided in 
accord with the tendency the court has been showing for a 
long time. That is to say, the court perpetrated no surprises. 
That is true, particularly in respect of the lumber case coming 
from Minnesota, the Delaware & Hudson valuation case, and 
the village of Hubbard, or Ohio intrastate interurban electric 
passenger fare case. It might be a bit disrespectful to charac- 
terize the decision as “old stuff,’ but those words would tell 
the story. In the Ohio case the court, it seemed to those 
interested, merely followed the logic of all the cases that have 
marked the abolition of state authority. Any question of juris- 
diction marked the abolition of state authority. Any question 
of jurisdiction between a state or federal body, the court, seem- 
ingly, thinks shall be resolved in favor of the federal. It is 
none of the business of the court to bother its head whether 
the step looking toward the centralization of all authority in 
Washington is wise or foolish. Its only concern is to examine 
the statute and the cases decided thereunder to determine 
whether what has been done falls within their limits. The 
dissent, suggesting that the regulation of such fares should be 
left in the hands of the creators of the interurban companies, 
if adopted, would deprive the Commission of much, if not all, 
its authority over steam railroads. With the exception of two 
or three companies, they are state-created. .Their creators, 
practically speaking, have nothing to do with their regulation. 
The nation takes care of that. The Commission is the judge 
of whether the fare of the interurbans are local or federal 
matters and its finding of fact may not be reviewed py the 
courts. They could interfere only on a showing that the 
Commission had no testimony on the subject or that the testi- 
mony was all against, without any exception, the proposition 
that they were of national interest or bearing. 





Potter’s Shoes Desirable-—Judging from the evidence of 
scrambling for the shoes out of which Commissioner Potter 
is about to step, they are fine articles, with which many would 
be pleased to adorn themselves. They are about as many 
angles to the situation created by the prospective retirement 
as could be imagined. First, the southern senators think they 
are entitled to name one of their kind, and some hope they 
can get together in recommending a man. Democrats in other 
parts of the country are not inclined to concede that the place 
belongs to the southern senators. Thus far, the names of 
George B. McGinty, secretary of the Commission, a Georgia 
Democrat; M. M. Caskie, of Alabama; John Callahan, of Pitts- 
burgh; Senator Dial, of South Carolina; R. Hudson Burr, of Flor- 
ida; and Amos Betts, of Arizona, are known to have been given 
either to senators with a view to having the mcarried to the 
White House, or to the White House resording angels. In behalf 
of McGinty it is urged that promotion within the organization of 
the Commission would hearten all men and women in the civil 
service of the government as being notice to them that they had 
a right to aspire to promotion to the ranks of presidential ap- 
pointees with hope of achievement even if they did not pull 
the usual political wires. Few civil service employees of the 
government ever are appointed to places by the President. It 
is believed that those who have been so recognized, now in 
office, can be enumerated on the fingers of one hand. Sen- 
ator Dial was defeated for the nomination and goes out of 
office on March 4. While he is a well-to-do man it is said he 
has become innoculated with the Washington fever. If he 
knows anything about the regulation of railroads, the fact is 
not generally known. The other men whose names have been 
mentioned know a good deal about regulation, Callahan having 
been traffic manager for the National Coal Association, Caskie 
being identified with the Southern Traffic League, and Betts’ 
work being that of a state commissioner. A. EO. 


TRUCKS AS ALLIES OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


That the motor trtuck is not a competitor of the railroad 
but “when properly used and its services availed of by the 
carrier, is a most useful ally,” was the opinion expressed by 
G. C. Woodruff, general freight agent of the New York Central 
Railroad, speaking on the general topic “The Railroads and the 
Motor Truck” at the meeting of motor truck convention at the 
headquarters of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Commenting on the instances in which the motor trucks 
are competitors of the rail lines, Mr. Woodruff pointed out 
that the trucks are not subject to the regulations, taxation, and 
the necessity for acquiring and maintaining expensive rights 
of way with which all railroads are faced, but has these facil- 


ities “handed to it as an industry after being paid for by the 
taxpayers.” He continued: 
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Motor trucking as it exists today is very largely in a transitory 
stage, and later, when questions of jurisdiction are settled, when 
taxation is adjusted so that the trucks bear their fair share of 
the expense of the highways which they use, when they become 
common carriers, either inter- or intra-state, when they handle 
their traffic under filed tariff, by which they will be compelled to 
take some of the skimmed milk as well as the cream, when they 
operate twelve months in the year rather than at will under easy 
weather conditions, then they can be termed competitors, but by 
that time the so-called ‘‘mush-room’’ motor truck lines will be 
eliminated and there will only be those operating which can do 
better certain things than can the railroads under present con- 
ditions. 


Discussing the activities of the New York Central in utili- 
zation of motor truck service, Mr. Woodruff said: 


The New York Central has been directing its attention, for 
‘some two years past, to certain phases of operation and traffic in 
which there seemed to be possibility of utilization of motor trucks 
for various kinds of hauls, either as a means of operating economy 
or for improved service, or both, although in the final analysis 
service is the determining factor. 

Set down briefly, the motor trucking activities of the New York 
Central might be classified under six principal heads: 

1—Station to station hauls in lieu of way freight. 


2—From stations on one division to avoid handling at inter- 
mediate transfer. 


3—From the smaller to the larger stations to make possible 


straight carloading with consequently improved time and _ saving 
expense. 


4—Haul for a central delivery station to small outlying station 
where final delivery is made to consignees. 

5—Interchange between railroad and steamship lines, the latter 
representing cartage in lieu of lighterage. 

6—The trucking of unit containers of 1. c, l 
carload bulk commodities. 

Based on nearly two years of experimental undertakings, I feel 
it can be safely said, that a very large place has been found for 
the motor truck as a useful, and highly appreciated adjunct of the 
railroad, particularly of the railroad with which I am connected, 
for we feel that only a beginning has been made and that what 
has been done is but an indication of what can and probably will be 
done in the relatively near future. 


PASSENGER POOLING PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made to the Commission by the North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern, and Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Company for permission to establish a joint 
passenger service between Seattle, Tacoma and Portland and 
to divide the earnings in accordance with the provisions of 
the fifth section authorizing pooling on permission from the 
Commssion. The Commission has instituted a proceeding, 
Docket No. 16530. Hearing is to be held at Portland, January 
15. State authorities of Oregon and Washington have been 
notified. The applicants and the Milwaukee have been made 
parties in the case. 

The lines are making the application with a view to meeting 
the competition of public utility bus service, private automo- 
biles and electric lines. Their thought is that they can im- 
prove the service rendered and reduce, to themselves, the cost 
of rendering it. They frankly avowed the intensity of the 
competition, in their petition. They said they knew of no ob- 
jection on the part of any of those to be served. They said 
that if there were an objection it would come from some inter- 
mediate point, but they said they did not know that any initer- 
mediate point was thinking of making any objection. 

Early hearing was requested, on the Pacific coast, it being 
represented that the cities concerned were anxious for a trial 
of the plan to abolish the separate services of the three com- 
panies and substitute for it the joint service. 

The tracks between those cities are jointly used by the 
three carriers. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, not a 
party to the application, also owns trackage that is used by 
the Oregon-Washington. That road, however, is not a party 
to the agreement between the roads. The Commission has 
made it a respondent in No. 16530, the formal docket case in- 
stituted by it as a designation for the application, which is 
the first that has been received since the enactment of the 
part of the fifth section in 1920, authorizing pooling by rail- 
roads if and when the Commission shall be of opinion such 
pooling, with a division of earnings, will be in the public 
interest. 

The failure of the Milwaukee to become a party to the 
proposed arrangement is not given any significance by the men 
of the Commission who are handling the matter. They have 
not even been advised that the Milwaukee will be represented 
at the hearing. The Commission made it a respondent, how- 


ever, because it owns some of the trackage between the cities 
mentioned. 


. merchandise and 





GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 
The Commission hag certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $8,138.71 is due the Newport & Sherman’s Valley of 
Pennsylvania under section 204 of the transportation act and 
that the carrier owes the government $13,884.69 on account of 
traffic balances and other items growing out of the period of 
federal control. It has certified that $274.94 is due the Scho- 


harie Valley of New York under section 209 of the transporta- 
tion act. 
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DIVISIUNS LEFT UNCHANGED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14236, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company vs. Cumberland & Manchester et al., 
mimeographed, on a finding that divisions of joint rates on coal 
moving from points on the Cumberland & Manchester over the 
Louisville & Nashville to destinations in the north, west and 
south, as between the two carriers named, had not been shown 
to have been or to be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable or other- 
wise unlawful. It said the record was inadequate to sustain a 
finding as to the lawfulness of the present basis on the divisions 
between the Louisville & Nashville and its connections other 
than the Cumberland & Manchester. 

In its complaint the Louisville & Nashville alleged that 
divisions accruing to the Cumberland & Manchester on coal origi- 
nating on the line of the last mentioned road and moving over 
the Louisville & Nashville to Cincinnati and other northern and 
western destinations and to Knoxville, Atlanta and other south- 
ern and southeastern destinations were unreasonable, excessive 
and inequitable and that the divisions and earnings accruing 
to the complainant were unreasonably low. The Manchester 
owns a short line in Kentucky extending from the connection at 
Heidrick, Ky., its only outlet to Manchester, 22.9 miles. In 
Clay County Coal Association vs. Cumberland & Manchester, 
81 I. C. C., 414, the complainant sought to have the joint rates 
on coal from mines on the Manchester over the lines of the 
Louisville & Nashville, embraced in this proceeding, declared 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
joint rates contemporaneously maintained from Barbourville, 
Ky., and other points in the Jellico-Middlesboro group. In that 
case the Commission held the rates not unreasonable, but said 
that the maintenance by defendants of rates from points on 
the Manchester, higher by more than 10 cents per net ton than 
the joint rates from points on the Louisville & Nashville in the 
Jellico-Middlesboro group would be unduly prejudicial to points 
on the Manchester and unduly preferential of points on the 
Louisville & Nashville in the Jellico group. As a result of that 
decision the Manchester lost revenue, as well as the Louisville 
& Nashville. After examining the divisions and earnings re- 
ceived by the Louisville & Nashville the Commission said that 
although instances appeared where the amount received by the 
complainant was exceedingly low, the table incorporated by it 
presented a different picture, considered as a whole. It said that 
the fact that complainant’s earnings for the year embraced in 
that table were 72.16 per cent of the revenue for 90.07 per cent 
of the haul, did not, in the circumstances of the case, afford a 
basis for a finding that complainant’s divisions were unreason- 
able, unjust and inequitable. It said that the record suggested 
that the low earnings on certain traffic to central territory might 
be due to improper divisions as between the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and its northern connections. 


SCRAP BRASS REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 15224, Union Smelting & Refining Co. 
et al. vs. Central of New Jersey et al., mimeographed, as to 
rates on scrap brass and on brass ingots or pigs, and charges 
thereunder, from and to points in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland. The Commission also ordered the 
establishment of new rates not later than March 14. 


The complainants alleged the rates between New York 
and New York rate points, Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh rate 
points and Meadville, Pa., and between New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore were and are unjust and unreasonable. They 
asked for new rates and reparation for the statutory period 
preceding the filing of the complaint on August 17, 1923. At 
the hearing it was brought ont that the rates ffom New York 
to Pittsburgh exceeded those in the opposite direction. The 
Commission found that via the Erie, Meadville was intermedi- 
ate between East Liberty, Pa., a Pittsburgh rate point, and 
New York and that there was a violation of the fourth section, 
although the tariffs contained Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A. 
No request, however, the report said, was made for the estab- 
lishment of the lower rate prior to the time of shipments em- 
braced in the complaint. 

Rates between New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the 
report said, were fifth class. At the same time there were com- 
modity rates on copper, scrap and ingot. The Commission said 
the defendants conceded that the rates on scrap brass between 
those cities should not exceed those on copper, and it so found. 
It said the record did not afford basis for finding that the rates 
from Pittsburgh to New York rate points were unreasonable. 
Its further findings are as follows: 
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We find, however, that the rates complained of from New York 
rate points, including Bush Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark, 
N. J., to Pittsburgh, East Liberty and Meadville, Pa., were, are, and 
for the future will bé unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the rates contemporanously applicable in the 
opposite direction. We further find that the rates applicable from 
East Liberty, and Meadville, P1., to Bush Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Newark, N. J., were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously applicable from Pittsburgh, Pa., to New York, 
N. Y. It is our further finding that the rates complained of between 
New York, N. Y. (and points taking the same rates, including Bush 
Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark, N. J.), and Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., were, are, and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the 
rates contemporaneously applicable on scrap copper and copper in- 
gots or pigs; we further find that complainants made shipments as 
described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that they were 
damaged thereby to the extent that the charges paid exceeded those 
which would have accrued upon the basis herein found reasonable 
and that they are entitled to reparation, with interest, accordingly. 
Complainants should comply with rule V of the Rules of Practice. 


TRANSIT RESTRICTION FORBIDDEN 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 
2179, storage in transit of apples and pears at points in C. F. A. 
territory, has found not justified proposed changes in the rules 
governing the storage at points in Central Freight Association 
territory of apples and pears handled in transit by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. It has ordered the suspended schedules cancelled and 
the proceedings discontinued. 

Suspension was caused by protests of the joint council of 
the International Apple Shippers’ Association, National League 
of Commission Merchants and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The proposal was to limit the transit privilege to shipments 
moving in and out over the rails of the Baltimore & Ohio lines 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. Restriction of that kind 
now obtains at Salem, Ill. The Commission said the proposition 
was to extend the application of that restriction to all the points 
on the lines west at which transit is now granted, the other 
points being Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton, O., Flora and 
Salem, Ill., Seymour, Vincennes and Washington, Ind. The pro- 
posal, it said, was made to conserve traffic to the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s rails and to bring about technical uniformity, both east 
and west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. 

The Commission pointed out that the effect would be to 
make increases to points not reached by the rails of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and to break up, as to those points, the blanket 
rate that prevails over a large part of the central, southwestern 
and trunk line territories. The Commission said the restriction 
proposed existed at no points other than Salem, IIl., on the 
rails of the Baltimore & Ohio and at Vincennes, Ind., on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Much of the traffic, the Commission said, even if the restric- 
tion were permitted to become effective, could still move on the 
joint rates, for the respondent had many joint routes to points 
east of those considered in this case. But, it said, that did not 
justify the instances in which the rates would be increased. 


WHARFAGE CASE BROADENED 


The Commission has made a temporary disposition of No. 
12681, in re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other 
accessorial services at south Atlantic and Gulf ports, opinion 
No. 10024, 93 I. C. C. 609-13, by reopening and broadening its 
scope so as to include all Atlantic and Gulf ports, instead of 
only south Atlantic and Gulf ports. In that way it gave rec- 
ognition to the fact that there is an overlapping of competitive 
conditions affecting traffic handled through north and south 
Atlantic ports that raised questions which could not satisfac 
torily be disposed of in a proceeding limited to the south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

In connection with this limited disposition of the case, the 
Commission disposed of the question as to what the charge 
on the handling of kerosene, in cases, at New Orleans, should 
be. It said the interested parties introduced their evidence 
in connection with the general inquiry when it was proper 
to do so. It said it would entail an unnecessary hardship upon 
them to require them to bring the matter up in a separate 
hearing. It said the record made in this proceeding and the 
findings in Handling Charges at Louisiana Ports, 61 I. C. C. 
379, supported the recommendations made by the examiner in 
the instant case. Therefore the Commission found that the 
combined wharfage and handling charges on kerosene, in cases, 
at New Orleans now and for the future would be unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 3.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
However, no order was issued to give effect to that finding. 
The Commission said that if the respondents did not promptly 
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comply with the finding, the matter might again be brought 
to its attention for the issuance of an order. 

An order reopening and broadening the scope of the in- 
quiry was issued go as to include all Atlantic ports. Chairman 
Hall dissented, but did not indicate the grounds for disagreeing. 

This broadening of the scope of the case was in accordance 
with the view of the United States Shipping Board as to what 
should be done. At the argument upon the case ag shaped 
up in a report by the examiner, the board submitted a motion 
that individual questions be divorced from the more important 
and fundamental issues presented, and that, with respect to 
the latter, the proceeding be reopened and enlarged so as to 
include within its scope the terminal situation at other ports 
in addition to those along the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The examiner, in making his report, the Commission said, 
in addition to dealing with the fundamental questions, recom 
mended changes in the charges and practices affecting specifiea 
commodities, namely, a reduction in the handling charges on 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials at south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and New Orleans; a reduction in the combined wharfage 
and handling charge on kerosene, in cases, at New Orleans; 
and a like treatment of sewer pipe shipped from points on the 
Ohio River, on the one hand, and from Chattanooga, on the 
other, in the matter of the absorption of wharfage and han- 
ling charges at south Atlantic and Gulf ports. In disposing 


of the proposition for reopening and enlargement, the Com- 
mission said: 


The record presents numerous instances of the overlapping of 
competitive conditions affecting traffic handled through the north and 
South Atlantic ports, which raise questions that cannot satisfactorily 
be disposed of in a proceeding limited to the south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. One of the broad questions is as to whether there should be 
through rates to ship side or a separation as between the line and 
terminal charges. This is a question the solution of which will have 
general application and should not be considered upon a record 
which deals only with the southern situation, in view particularly 


of ig increasing competition between the north and south Atlantic 
ports. 


A consideration of all these matters brings us to the conclusion 
that this proceeding should be reopened and enlarged to include all 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports. This enlargement of the scope of the 
proceeding makes it necessary, in order that it may not become 
unwieldy, to confine our consideration to general principles of broad 
application and incidental questions closely related thereto, leaving 
matters of more or less local concern for separate handling as they 
may be brought to our attention in individual cases. 

As illustrative of the character of issues which should be elimi- 
nated from the general proceeding we refer to the measure of the 
handling charges on fertilizer and fertilizer materials which the 
examiner proposed to reduce and which the carriers have proposed to 
reduce further in tariffs under suspension in an investigation and 
suspension proceeding which will be disposed of concurrently with 
this report. As illustrative of the character of issues which should 
remain for determination along with the general proceeding we 
refer to the examiner’s proposed finding with respect to the absorp- 
tion of wharfage and handling charges on sewer pipe from Chat- 
tanooga and points on the Ohio River, the practices of the southern 
carriers in this respect being intimately related to the practices of 
earriers serving north Atlantic ports. 


RATES FOUND INAPPLICABLE 


The Commission, in No. 15767, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 
et al.. and a sub-number thereunder, Louisiana Cypress Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., vs. Same, found rates charged on cypress shingles, 
in carloads, from Louisiana points to Eagle Pass, Tex., were 
inapplicable on shipments destined to points in Mexico. It 
directed refund of overcharges and dismissed the complaints. 
Complainants alleged the rates on shingles from Garden City, 
Patterson and Harvey, La., to Eagle Pass, for export to Mexico, 
were unjust, unreasonable, unjusty discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial and inapplicable. The issue, the Commission said, in 
reality, was one of tariff interpretation and that in view of its 
finding only that feature of the allegation would be considered. 
The railroads contended that the rates for which complainants 
argued were applicable only on pine lumber and that they were 
never intended, and did not apply, on cypress shingles. The 
items naming export rates provided, said the Commission, that 
the rates shown would apply on, “lumber and articles shown 
in item No. 1 or reissues.” Cypress shingles, it said, were 
shown in item No. 1 and reissues. It said that if it was the 
intention of the carriers to limit the export rates so as to ex- 
clude their application to cypress lumber it should have done 
so by clear and unequivocal language. Any ambiguity and 


uncertainty in a tariff, it said, would be resolved against its 
makers. 


CLASS RATE RELATIONSHIP 


In a report on No. 14965, Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., the Commission 
has prescribed the basis for reasonable and non-prejudicial class 
rates and rates related thereto between the Chicago district on 
the one hand and Michigan City, Valparaiso, La Porte and 
Crown Point, Ind., and intermediate points on the other. It 
found the existing class rates and rates related thereto unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. The new basis is to be made ef- 
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fective on er -before March 14. The new rates are to be made 
on the basis of a scale of 47 cents, first class, 40 cents on second, 
31.5 on third, 23.5 on fourth, 16.5 on fifth and 13 on sixth. 

The specific finding is that the class rates and rates related 
thereto in the territories mentioned, whether on a direct or in- 
direct route are and for the future will be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed rates based on the 
rates hereinbefore mentioned for the six classes. 

The complaint alleged that the class rates and rates related 
thereto between the Chicago district, on the one hand, and Michi- 
gan City, Valparaiso, La Porte and Crown Point and inter- 
mediate points on the other, were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial of the latter and unduly preferential of competing 
cities in central territory. The prayer was for reasonable and 
non-prejudicial rates. The Commission said the class and re- 
lated rates between points in central territory were based on a 
scale prescribed by it in the C. F. A. scale case, 45 I. C. C., 254. 
The complaint, the Commission said, was that the rates between 
the Chicago district on the one hand and the Indiana points on 
the other were based, not on their actual direct line distances, 
but on an arbitrary distance of 70 miles. The points mentioned, 
it said, were located on a group, the inner limit of which was 
marked by a curved line about 35 miles from Chicago, extending 
from Lake Michigan to the Indiana-Illinois state line, and whose 
outer limit was marked by a line extending from New Buffalo, 
Mich., on the lake, thence along the east side of the Pere Mar- 
quette to La Crosse, Ind., thence along the east side of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & St. Louis to San Pierre, Ind., thence along the 
south side of the New York Central to Shelby, Ind., thence north- 
westerly to the Indiana-Illinois state line. 

The present rates between Chicago and the complaining 
groups are 49, 41.5, 33, 24.5, 17 and 13.5 cents on the six classes. 
According to a table incorporated in the report, the distance 
over the direct routes to the complaining groups is 52 miles. 
The distance to Michigan City via the Michigan Central is 56 
miles, to La Porte via the New York Central, 59 miles, to 
Valparaiso via the Pennsylvania 46 miles, and to Crown Point 
via the Chicago & Erie 37 miles. 

The Commission said the considerations advanced by the 
defendants did not warrant them in maintaining rates between 
the Chicago district and the complaining group on any basis 
except the average distance over direct routes. On that basis, 
it said, the farther distant points in the group would have rates 
below the scale, while the nearer points would have rates higher 
than the scale, but it said that was characteristic of a group 
adjustment. It said the prejudice now existing might not be 
substantial in certain specific instances, but that it was clearly 
undue when the group as a whole was considered. 


HANDLING CHARGE CUT ALLOWED 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 2101, handling 
charges on cement, fertilizers and salt at south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, the Commission found justified proposed reduced 
charges on the commodities mentioned. In I. and S. No. 2141, 
Definition of the Term Handling, at Virginia, Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports, it made a like finding. It vacated its orders of suspen- 
sion and discontinued the proceedings. The report covers 
both cases. 

The proposal to reduce the charges on the three commodi- 
ties specified in the first case covered south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports in Louisiana and east thereof, except Gulfport, Miss. 
The reduction was from 50 to 30 cents per ton where there was 
no wharfage charge. At ports where there was a wharfage 
charge included in the handling charge, the reduction was from 
70 to 50 cents per net ton, the wharfage factor making the 
difference. 

The change in the definition rule the Commission construed 
as not making any change in rates but merely clarifying the 
existing rule and making it definite that in the handling of 
traffic from open-top cars, standing on marginal tracks, to ship- 
side, by ship’s tackle, the charge would not apply, while in 
handling from closed cars, it would apply. The Commission 
construed the existing rule to mean what the carriers said the 
new rule would mean. Exclusion of open-top cars from the 
charge is accomplished by means of Note No. 2. That note 
also makes it certain that the charge will be imposed when 
railroad employes remove the freight from box cars. 

The reduction proposed in No. 2101, the Commission said, 
was supported by shippers whose traffic would be affected there- 
by and opposed by operators of municipal and privately oper- 
ated public terminals at the ports affected, referred to by the 
Commission as public terminals, by the United States War 
Department and the United States Shipping Board. The change 
proposed in No. 2141, in the definition of handling, the Com- 
mission said, was supported by the operators of the public 
terminals and opposed by shippers of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials, crude sulphur and iron pyrites. 

While the proposed handling charges were published for 
general application, the Commission said it appeared that the 
only port at which the railroads were to any considerable 
extent operating water terminals was at Savannah. The Sea- 
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board Air Line and the Central of Georgia, it said, were op- 
erating extensive terminals at that port. At the other ports, it 
said, the terminals were operated by either the municipalities 
or private interests, the properties operated by the latter, in 
many instances, being leased from the carriers. 

The present handling, charges, the Commission said, were 
the result of increases made in 1921. The increases, it’ said, 
were protested but became operative, at ports east of New 
Orleans, without suspension. The charges at New Qrleans, it 
said, were suspended, but were later approved, with exceptions, 
in Handling Charges at Louisiana Ports, 61 I. C. C. 379. It 
added that at the south Atlantic ports and the gulf ports, 
other than Gulfport and New Orleans and its sub-ports, a sepa- 
rate charge was imposed for wharfage in addition to the hand- 
ling charge. It also said the handling charges in question 
were under consideration in docket No. 12681, In re Charges for 
Wharfage, Handling, Storage and Other Accessorial Service, etc., 
reopened and enlarged, the day the report in the instant suspen- 
sion cases was made public. 

The principal reason advanced by the carriers for the pro- 
posed reduction, the Commission* said, was that the present 
charges were so high that they had resulted in practices by 
shippers which obviated the necessity for railroad handling of 
the commodities in question and that that had resulted in heavy 
loss of revenue. They thought they could get some of the busi- 
ness back again by reducing their charges. The practices con- 
sisted of the handling of traffic by shippers’ representatives 
from ship to cars, the cars being placed on so-called marginal 
tracks along the edge of piers within reach of the ship’s tackle; 
and the unloading of cargoes at private manufacturing plants 
having water frontage instead of over railroad facilities. By 
resort to one or the other of the practices or methods, the 
carriers said, the shippers obtained, at a cost of 20 cents per 
ton or less, substantially the same handling service as that 
offered by the respondents. On such tonnage as is now handled 
over the marginal tracks, the railroads lose the handling revenue. 
On that handled over the privately owned facilities, the report 
says, they not only lose the handling charges, but also the 
wharfage, and perhaps, storage charges. 


Respondents did not contend, the report said, that the 
proposed charges would be upon a maximum reasonable basis 
but insisted that they would produce revenue in excess of the 
out of-pocket cost of the service, and would, they said they had 
been assured by shippers, result in a return to the railroad 
terminals of much business which had been lost to them. The 
fertilizer interests said that while the handling charges of which 
they were able to avail themselves were less than those pro- 
posed by the carriers, the handling of the business over the 
marginal tracks and through the private facilities resulted in 
collateral expenses and inconveniences which probably would 
make it to their interest to have the traffic handled over the 
railroad terminals, if the charge were reduced as proposed. 


The principal points urged by those representing the public 
terminals, the report said, was that their business was one 
which it was the declared policy of the federal government to 
foster and encourage; that in order to continue to participate 
in the business their charges had to be no higher than those 
facilities, so that to meet them would entail heavy losses, but 
were also lower than the cost of the services to the carriers 
of the railroads for similar services; that the proposed charges 
were not only lower than the costs of the services on their 
and would result in burdening other traffic; and that the reduc- 
tions on the particular commodities in question, fertilizers, 
cement and salt, would result in unlawful discrimination. 

In addition to the considerations before mentioned, the 
Commission said the public terminals referred to various other 
considerations such as the ethics of the carriers in bringing 
about reductions of terminal charges after having, to a large 
extent, gotten out of the terminal business, a contemplated 
increase in the transportation rates on certain commodities 
in the south, and the apprehension that the proposed reductions 
might bring requests for other rate increases; and the fact 
that in connection with shipside rates, the carriers absorbed 
the terminal charges published in the tariffs so that a reduc- 
tion in the terminal charges would result in a lesser absorption 
by the carriers and a corresponding increase in their revenues. 

The Commission considered the things brought to its at- 
tention by the operators of public terminals, but rejected their 
propositions. In doing so it said: 


While it is true that the Congress has expressed a policy looking 
to the development of public terminals at port cities, it has not 
delegated to us authority to enforce that policy. The scope of our 
activities is limited by the terms of the interstate commerce act. 
It follows that unless the proposed charges are found to be in con- 
travention of some provision of that act is is beyond our power to 
eondemn them. The protestants are active competitors of the car- 
riers for terminal business and under the law as it now stands the 
carriers are under no obligation to make their charges with a view 
to insuring a profit upon the operations of other public terminals. 
Nor does it seem to us to have been contemplated that a policy 
of developing public terminals’ at port cities is to be carried out 
by imposing unnecessary expense upon shippers and traffic, which 
would defeat a policy of real terminal improvement. 

The proposed charge is not unreasonably high. Neither do we 
find any warrant for holding that it is unduly prejudicial. It is 
published for uniform application upon the commodities in question 
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and no shipper is here complaining. The fact that reductions are 
proposed on only three commodities does not establish undue preju- 
dice. While 50 cents per net ton is the handling charge applicable 
in connection with a number of commodities it is by no means uni- 
versal in its application. The preseht handling charge on meal and 
cake made from cotton seed, flaxseed and different varieties of beans 
is 30 cents. Different handling charges are published on various 


other commodities, some upon a weight and others upon a pack- 
age basis. 


Reference is made to the fact that we approved increases in 
handling charges generally at New Orleans in handling charges at 
Louisiana ports, supra, and in the handling charge on shingles at 
south Atlantic and gulf ports in handling charges on _ shingles, 


89 I. C. C. 641. It does not follow that a lower basis of charges 
would have been unlawful. 


_.We have repeatedly held that the carriers may, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions, initiate rates lower than we may prescribe. The 
question is as to whether or not in this instance they are proposing 
to go to such lengths in attempting to meet competition and at- 
tract business that the resulting charges will be so low as to create 
a burden upon other traffic. In this connection cost figures have 
been submitted which, although tending to show that the proposed 
charges will probably not cover all costs 1f cost is to be ascertained 
by distributing all burdens over all traffic, do indicate that they will: 
produce considerable return in excess of the direct out-of-pocket- 
costs of the services. Whether the proposed reduction will result 
in a sufficient increase in business to more than offset the loss in 
revenue which it would entail on the amount of business which 
would be handled whether the reduction is made or not is, of course, 
a question to which only actual operation under the reduced charge 
can furnish a satisfactory answer. In our judgment respondents have 
sufficiently justified the proposed reduction, and we so find. 


SWEET POTATO REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14948, Fort Smith Commission Co. 
vs. Director-General and Dardanelle & Russellville Railroad 
Company, mimeographed, as to a combination rate of $1.105 on 
a carload of sweet potatoes, shipped from Dardanelle, Ark., to 
Spokane, Wash., in January, 1920. The Commission said the 
rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded the contem- 


poraneous group E rate of 94 cents and awarded reparation to 
that basis. 


ACTUAL DISTANCE MUST BE USED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 14840, Cosden Oil & 
Gas Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., mimeo- 
graphed, on a finding that the use of other than actual distance 
in applying distance rates on shipments of wrought iron pipe 
and other iron and steel articles, and oil well supplies, between 

points in Oklahoma and points in Kansas, resulted in over- 
charges. It directed refund of the over-charges and dismissed 
the complaint. The complaint alleged violation of section 6. 
It covered shipments subsequent to July 26, 1920. The question 
was as to the application of rules for the use of distance scales. 
The Commission found the rules in Supplement 13 to Leland’s 
I. C. C. 1859 allowed the shipper to use a rate based on the ac- 
tual distance traversed. It found that shipments upon which 
charges were collected at a higher rate than that obtained by 
use of the actual distance had been over-charged. It said the 
over-charges, with interest, should be refunded promptly. 


GLASS WATER BOTTLE RATE 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 15297, Radiant 
Glass Company vs. Missouri Pacific et al., mimeographed, on 
a finding that charges collected on five-gallon glass water bottles, 
in bulk, in carloads, were not illegal or unreasonable. The 
complaint alleged that the charge of 50 per cent assessed in 
addition to the rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds for an alleged 
improper bracing in the packing of two carloads of bottles 
shipped in October and November, 1921, from Fort Smith, Ark., 
to San Francisco, was illegal and unreasonable. The Commis- 
sion found that the rate applieable was not $1.50 because com- 
plainant’s shipments did not comply with packing restrictions, 
but that the higher rate was applicable. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY REPARATION Se 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 15469, Transcontinental 
Oil Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al., mimeo- 
graphed, on a finding that a carload of oil well supplies, shipped 
from Jackehamon, Tex., to El Dorado, Ark., in June, 1921, was 
misrouted, and that the rate applicable over the route the ship- 
ment should have moved was unreasonable. The complaint 
alleged that the rate of $1.28 was unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent it exceeded 98 cents. The Commis- 
sion found the shipment was misrouted and that the rate 
applicable over the route over which the shipment should have 
moved was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded a rate of $1.15. 


COILED WIRE ROD RATE 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 14886, Black 
Steel & Wire Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, the Commission finding the carload rates on wire 
rods, in coils, from Acme and Peoria, Ill., Harriet, N. Y., and 
Johnstown, Pa., to Kansas City, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. The complaint was they were unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. The prayer was 
for reparation and rates for the future. 
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TRACKAGE RIGHT QUESTION 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on finance 
docket No. 4380, operation of line by Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, has ruled informally, on the question whether a 
certificate under paragraph 18 of section 1 of the act is needed 
by a carrier desiring to operate a spur track over which it 
claims to have trackage rights obtained from a carrier that has 
a certificate to operate such a spur. In this particular instance 
it has expressed the opinion that it has jurisdiction. It has 
granted the certificate. As it had decided to grant the cer- 
tificate it said it deemed it unnecessary, formally, to dispose 
of a motion for dismissal of the application on the ground 
that it had no jurisdiction. The Commission did not agree 
that it was an ordinary trackage right. 

The Santa Fe initiated the case by asking for a certificate 
that the present and future public convenience and necessity 
required the operation by it of the Richgrove spur, extending 
from Richgrove station, in a westerly direction, approximately 
four miles, in Tulare county, California. 

No objections were made by anyone. The California com- 
mission said it had no representations to make against a grant 
of the application. 

The spur will be operated in accordance with an agree- 
ment, dated June 26, 1919, between the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the Minkler 
Southern Railway Company and the Santa Fe. Under the 
terms of that agreement the Minkler company was granted 
the right of use for 99 years, in common with the Southern 
Pacific, a line of the latter company extending from Ducor, 
Tulare county, to Oil Junction, Kern county, the right of use 
including the right to transact business and handle traffic at, 
to and from all stations, sidings, spurs and industry tracks 
comprised within such joint line. The Minkler company agreed 
to pay a monthly rental, one-half of all taxes and a mileage 
proportion of the cost of operation. The Minkler company 
was also given the right, the report said, upon 30 days’ notice 
of its election to do so, to use in common and equally, with 
the Southern Pacific during the term of the agreement, any 
industry track, spur, or branch line thereafter constructed by 
the Southern Pacific from a direct connection with the joint 
line into territory naturally tributary thereto. 

The Santa Fe owns the outstanding capital stock of the 
Minkler Southern except directors’ qualifying shares, and op- 
erates the Minkler properties under lease. 
vids that the Santa Fe shall have all the rights and be bound 
by all the obligations and liabilities of the Minkler company 
thereunder. 

After the execution of this agreement, says the report, the 
Southern Pacific constructed the Richgrove spur as a feeder 
of the joint line and the Commission, in 86 I. C. C. 111, author- 
ized the Southern Pacific to operate the spur. The Santa Fe 
has given the Southern Pacific the required notice of its elec- 
tion to use the spur in accordance with the agreement. The 


spur serves a territory that originates a considerable tonnage 
of tree fruits and grapes. 


The question of jurisdiction was raised by the Santa Fe, 
although it applied for a certificate, which, later, it said the 
Commission had no power to grant. In dealing with the law 
phase of the subject, the Commission, speaking through divi- 
sion No. 4, said: = 


The applicant contends that neither the letter nor the spirit of 
paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act requires it to secure a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity to operate over the spur 
because such operation is carried on under trackage right. The ap- 
plicant has moved to dismiss the application on the ground that 
we are without jurisdiction in the premises. We are of the opinion 
that we have jurisdiction. The proposed operation is more than an 
operation under an ordinary trackage right. The agreement of June 
26, 1919, is in the nature of a joint operating contract. Industries 
located or to be located on the spur may ship their products via 
the line of the Southern Pacific or via the applicant’s line. Each 
company has equal operating rights on the spur. The fact that 
the Southern Pacific has heretofore been authorized by us to operate 
thereon does not relieve the applicant of the necessity of securing 
similar authority before it may legally operate over the spur in 
interstate cOmmerce. 

Upon the facts presented we find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require the operation by the ap- 
plicant of the line of railroad in Tulare County, Calif., described in 
the application. As we have decided to grant the application herein, 


we deem it unnecessary to formally dispose of the motion above 
referred to. 





RATES ON SUGAR 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on fourth sec- 
tion applications Nos. 112 and 12520, has denied authority to 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern to continue rates on 
sugar from Billings, Mont., to Twin Cities and head of the lakes 
lower than at intermediate points and has denied relief as of 
May 65. 


RATES ON RIG IRONS 
Finding existing rates on rig irons, in straight carloads, 
from Parkersburg, W. Va., unreasonable, the Commission, in 
No. 14760, Parkersburg Rig and Reel Company vs. Chicago, Rock 


The agreement pro-, 
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Island & Pacific et al. (mimeographed), has ordered the carriers, 
not later than March 10, to establish rates on rig irons from 
Parkersburg to points in the oil fields in Louisiana, Arkansas 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Montana and California on the basis of 85 
per cent of the contemporaneous rates on oil well outfits and 


supplies. The report covers several cases. Reparation was also 
ordered. ; 


MILEAGE BOOK ARGUMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In their argument on No. 14104, the Interchangeable Mile- 
age Ticket Investigation, attorneys for the International Fed- 
eration of Commercial Travelers’ Organizations, on brief, laid 
down the proposition that the only objection the courts found 
to the Commission’s report and order in that case was thai 
it had not reached its decision independent of the apparent 
purpose and theory of the statute under which the report and 
order were made. They took the position and undertook to 
show that the evidence introduced at the original hearing and 
upon rehearing was sufficient to sustain the finding made by 
the Commission that a scrip ticket in the denomination of $90 
at a reduction of 20 per cent from the face value of the ticket 
would result in a just and reasonable charge for the users of 
such tickets and that the Commission need not rely upon the 
apparent purpose and theory of the law to justify such a 
finding. 

The traveling men, through their attorneys, said the Su- 
preme Court of the United States refused to dwell upon the 
averments in the carriers’ bill for an injunction in the follow- 
ing particulars: (a) That the amendment was unconstitutional; 
(b) that it applied to intrastate carriage and was inconsistent 
with section 3 of the interstate commerce act; and (c) that 
it was inconsistent with section 3, which forbade unreasonable 
preferences, and with section 15-a, which provided for a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of the railroad property. 

“In fact,” said the attorneys, “the court brushed these 
averments aside because, as it stated, the decision of the court 
below and its own decision turned upon a different point. As 
already pointed out, the court’s decision turns solely upon the 
point that the Commission did not base its findings in 78 
I. C. C. upon independent grounds.” 

They contended that the burden of justifying every incerase 
made since 1910 was upon the carriers and that they had not 
done so or even proved their assertion that the cost of policing 
scrip tickets would substantially increase operating expenses. 

The railroad view of the further proceedings in the 
mileage book case, embodied in a brief filed by the attor- 
neys representing the western, southern and eastern carriers, 
is that nothing was brought out at the rehearing that was not 
put into the original record, that the traveling men who fur- 
nished the testimony in the case had to abandon their propo- 
sition that the purchase of mileage tickets was akin to a whole- 
sale transaction in merchandise because the analogy would 
not hold, and that the case came down to an ordinary propo: 
sition as to what would be a reasonable rate at which scrip 
coupons should be issued. 

They pointed out that the Supreme Court of the United 
States said that the statute required the Commission to provide 
for the issue of scrip tickets at reasonable rates and refused 
to sustain the Commission because it had looked at the infliu- 
ence that caused the statute to be enacted as reason for order- 
ing the sale of scrip books at 20 per cent less than the stand- 
ard basic fare. They contended that whatever relevant testi- 
mony the traveling men offered went to the point that the 
basis fare was too high because there had been a decrease in 
passenger service costs. They denied, however, that such tes- 
timony tended to show that the basic fare was too high be- 
cause the railroads were not earning the fair return to which 
the law said they were entitled. They pointed out that when 
the freight reduction was made in July, 1922, the passenger 
operating ratio was higher than the freight ratio and that 
since that time there had not been much change, even if, as 
suggested by the traveling men, there had been a reduction 
in passnger service costs. 

Attorneys for the railroads said they desired to emphasize 
the point that no evidence had been given which tended to 
justify a lower rate of fare to the holder of the scrip ticket 
than to the purchaser of the ticket sold at the basic fare. 


“Consequently the just and reasonable rate for the scrip 
ticket is the basic rate,” they said. 


FINAL VALUATION 

The Commission, in valuation docket No. 226, opinion B-32, 
84 I. C. C. 537-62, has stated the final value, for rate-making 
purposes, of the property of the Tallulah Falls Railway Com- 
pany, having a line from Cornelia, Ga., to Franklin, N. C., a 
distance of 57 miles, owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, as of June 30, 1916, at $1,795,000, and used but not owned, 
$132. The Commission said that since the valuation date the 
company had reported net increases in property amounting to 
$18,595 but that the reports had not been audited. 
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DEMURRAGE ILLEGALLY ASSESSED 


A finding of illegality and an award of reparation have been 
recommended by Examiner C. W. Griffin, in No. 15955, Ralston 
Purina Company of Texas vs. Director General, Texas & Pacific 
et al as to demurrage assessed at Fort Worth, on a carload 
of milo maize, shipped from Brawley, Calif., to Fort Worth, 
in June, 1919, and later reconsigned to St. Louis. He said the 
charges should be found illegal to the extent they exceeded $3. 
The car got lost. The complainant located it in the Texas & 
Pacific yards at Fort Worth and ordered it reconsigned to St. 
Louis. Demurrage charges amounting to $260 were collected 
for the detention of the car from July 11, the date of the expira- 
tion of free time, to August 14, 1919. The complainant con- 
tended the charge was illegal to the extent it exceeded the sum 
that could have accrued between July 8 and July 12, the latter 
being the day it advised a part of the Southern Pacific system 
that it held the bill of lading for the car and asked to be notified 
of its arrival, the complainant having bought the car from a 
Kansas City firm. It contended that as both Brawley and Fort 
Worth were on the line of the Southern Pacific it had no reason 
to expect the car to come in over the Texas & Pacific. It 
claimed the Southern Pacific violated its own bill of lading in 
which it agreed “to transport only over its own line” and “to 
carry to its usual place of delivery at said destination, if on its 
road.” E 

The Director-General contended that, except for an over- 
charge of $10, the charges collected were applicable. He claimed 
that the tariff provisions were complied with, as to notice, when 
the Texas & Pacific mailed a notice of arrival to the Kansas 
City firm that sold the maize to the complainant. He also 
contended that if it was desired that the shipment should 
arrive at Fort Worth over the Southern Pacific appropriate 
routing should have been shown on the bill of lading. In dis- 


posing of the case, the examiner recommended that the Com- 
mission say: 


It does not appear that ordinarily further routing instructions 
would have been necessary to assure the arrival of the shipment at 
Fort Worth over the Southern Pacific. During the federal control 
period the Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific and other railroads 
throughout the country were operated under a unified control and 
routing designated by shippers was disregarded when speed and 
efficiency of transportation might be promoted. Operating officials 
of the Southern Pacific were aware of this and with the information 
furnished in complainant’s request of July 12, 1919, for notice of 
arrival of the shipment might readily have located the car and 
avoided further detention. The proximate cause of the detention of 
the car beyond that date .was due to the failure of the Southern 
Pacific to exercise due diligence in the matter. 

The Commission should find that the demurrage charges col- 
lected were illegal to the extent that they exceeded $3; that the 
shipment was made as described; that complainant paid and bore 
the demurrage charges thereon; and that it was damaged and is 
entitled to reparation in the sum of $257, with interest. The Com- 
mission is without power to order refund of war taxes. 


REPARATION TO FUTURE BASIS 


Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton, in No. 15933, Saugatuck 
Lumber and Coal Company et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town et al. Said the Commission should find rates on coal, oil, 
cement and lumber, between Saugatuck, Mich., and interstate 
points unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates that may 
be prescribed in Michigan Railroad Co. vs. Pere Marquette, 74 
I. C. C. 496, now pending on the question of what the arbitraries 
shall be over the points on the Pere Marquette with which 
Saugatuck competes. The complaint was that the local, joint 
and proportional rates had been and were unreasonable unduly 
prejudicial to Saugatuck and complainants and preferential of 
Fennville, Holland, South Haven and other Michigan points and 
competitors there located who were accorded joint class and 
commodity rates substantially lower than the class and com- 
modity rates from Saugatuck. 

__ In the case mentioned the Commission required the estab- 
lishment, on or before May 1, 1928, of through routes and joint 
rates from and to Sautatuck in connection with the Michigan 
Railroad, now the Grand Rapids, Holland & Chicago. The 
examiner said the record did not afford a sufficient basis to 
enable the Commission to prescribe reasonable rates. A fur- 
ther hearing was had and the case is now pending decision. 
In order not to be in default the defendants published arbi- 
traries to the junction point rates. The examiner said the ques- 
tion arose at the hearing as to whether it was proper to give 
consideration to shipments moving prior to May 1, 1923, com- 
Plainant interpreting the complaint as including shipments 
moving within the statutory period which would include all ship- 
ments subsequent to April 17, 1922. The defendants contended 
that the complainants were precluded from trying the reason- 
ableness of the rates prior to May 1, 1923, because that issue 
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had been adjudicated in the former case, no reparation was in- 
volved and the order ran to the future. The examiner said that 
in the present case shipments made in the past by other com- 
plainants and that it was proper that the Commission give con- 
sideration to shipments made in the statutory period. In con- 
clusion he said: 


Complainant’s evidence by itself is insufficient to serve as a 
basis for the prescription of a scale of rates to be applied from 
Saugatuck. There is not the showing of similarity of conditions 
necessary to show violations of sections 2 or 3 of the act, nor is 
there a sufficient showing of damage although there is a showing of 
one element, competition, which standing alone is valueless. The 
evidence of the defendants in the Michigan R. R. case, supra, is 
practically identical with the evidence presented in this case and 
that decision will settle the question of the reasonableness of the 
rates. However, the commission has recognized that the former 
basis of rates was unreasonable on evidence similar to that present 
in this case. From a practicable point of view there has been no 
changes since the hearing in the Michigan R. R. Case which would 
warrant different rates subsequent to May 1, 1923, than as of 
November 23, 1922, when the case was decided, or as far back April, 
_— when the shipments covered by the present complaint began 
Oo move. 


The commission should find that no evidence has been pre- 
sented in this case which would warrant rates to Saugatuck on a 
different basis than that to be prescribed in the Michigan R. R. case, 
supra. It should further find that complainants made shipments, 
and paid and bore the charges thereon and have been damaged 
thereby and that reparations should be awarded to the extent that 
the rates paid exceed the basis found reasonable in the Michigan 
R. R. Case. Rule V statements should be submitted on such ship- 
ments made since April 17, 1922, up to the present time. 


CORRECTION OF ONE FACTOR 


A simple solution of a rate situation as to cattle and hogs, 
from Chicago, Indianapolis and South St. Paul to Allentown, 
Pa., has been suggested by Examiner David T. Copenhafer, in 
No. 15315, Arbogast & Bastian Company vs. Lehigh Valley Com- 
pany et al. He said the correction of the factor from East 
Penn Junction, Pa., to Allentown, would render unnecessary 
the prescribing of joint through rates. 

The complaint alleged the rates were, and now are, unjust, 
unreasonable, discriminatory, unduly prejudicial, and, in some 
instances, in excess of the applicable rates. The Commission 
was asked to prescribe just and reasonable rates for the future 
and to award reparation on shipments which moved in the 
two years prior to the filing of the complaint, the latter on 
October 15, 1923. The specific prayer was for rates not to 
exceed those to East Penn Junction, plus a nominal switching 
charge, or joint through rates which would not exceed by more 
than 3 cents those to the junction point. The complainant’s 
plant is on the Lehigh Valley, approximately three-fourths of 
a mile from East Penn Junction, the point of interchange 
between the Lehigh and Reading. The complaint, the exam- 
iner said, was directed primarily against the rates from Chicago 
and Indianapolis over the Pennsylvania to Harrisburg, Reading 
to East Penn Junction and Lehigh beyond. Joint rates did not 
apply over that route, which was used for the shipments on 
which reparation was sought. 

Copenhafer said the East Penn Junction factor should be 
condemned as unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $10.50 
per car prior to July 1, 1922, and $9.50 thereafter. He said 
reparation should be awarded to that basis, and rates on that 
basis ordered for the future. 


MANGANESE ORE REPARATION 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in No. 15687, E. C. 
Humphreys vs. Director-General, said the Commission should 
find the carload rate on manganese ore, from Philipsburg, Mont.,’ 
to Portland, Ore., in November, 1919, unreasonable and award 
reparation. He said the rate should be found unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded $5.60 per net ton. The rate hag been 
reduced to a basis satisfactory to the complainant. Therefore 
no question of a rate for the future is involved. The rate im- 
posed was one of 62.5 cents per 100 pounds or $12.50 per ton. 
The rate claimed as reasonable was $5 per ton. 

Questions of assignment were raised in connection with 
the case. Mackley said the Commission should find that the 
informal filing of claim by a copartnership, of which the com- 
plainant was a member, stayed the running of the statute of 
limitations in favor of the complainant, who operated the busi- 
ness alone, under another trade name, immediately prior to 
the partnership. Assignments of claim for reparation relied 
upon by the complainant, he said, should be found not void 
under section 3477 of the Revised Statutes. He said the Com- 
mission should find one of the assignees the real party in in- 
terest, independently of the assignment. 


Only four carloads were embraced in the case. Mackley 
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said the Commission should find that the First State Bank made 
the shipments; that the Western Reduction Company paid the 
freight on one of the shipments and the E. C. Humphreys Com- 
pany on the other three; that the reduction company and the 
Humphreys company were damaged; that the reduction com- 
pany had assigned its interest to the Humphreys company and 
that the latter had assigned its interest to the complainant; 
and finally that the claim was duly filed informally with the 
Commission, within the statutory period, on behalf of the com- 


plainant and that the complainant was entitled to the repara- 
tion. 


ELECTRIC STOVE RATES 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 15681, Armstrong Manufacturing Company vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al., on a finding that rates and ratings on electric 
table stoves, with equipment of cooking utensils, less than car- 
loads, from Huntington, W. Va., to interstate destinations 
throughout the United States, are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The case was handled on the modified pro- 
cedure docket, under which statements of fact and exhibits were 
filed by the parties, and a memorandum of the issues, the points 
agreed upon by the parties and the points in dispute, was pre- 
pared by the examiner and served upon the parties prior to the 
hearing. 

Primarily the question was one of tariff interpretation. 
The complainant contended its commodity was entitled to move 
as an electric cookirfg stove not otherwise indexed by name, 
in boxes or crates. Until December 1, 1922, it so moved in 
Official Classification territory. After that date, it moved under 
the item relating to electric stoves of the disc heater or hot 
plate type. The question as to on which rating the table stove 
of the complainant should move was in dispute between the 
classification committees. The Official construed the tariff so 
that it moved as a stove not indexed, taking second in Official 
and Southern and third in Western. The Southern and West- 
ern contended that it should be rated higher and take second 
in Official and first in the other territories. In December, 1922, 
the three committees came to an agreement, and announced 
that the higher rating item would apply. At the same time 
the Official raised the rating under that item so as to make 
first apply in the three territories, the higher rating becoming 
effective November 30, 1923. The complainant protested, but 
the Commission refused to suspend. 

Complainant sought reparation to the basis of the lower 
rating and an order for the future, giving its commodity the 
benefit of the lower rating. The examiner said that in case 
of doubt a tariff should be construed in favor of the shipper, 
but that the doubt must be a reasonable one. He said the 
Commission should say the higher rating applied and that 
outstanding under charges should be settled promptly. 


RATING ON BED SACKS 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 15799, Triad Corporation 
vs. Central of Georgia et al., has recommended that the Com- 
mission find the first-class rating and rates, any quantity, under 
the Southern Classification, on bed sacks, was, is and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, exceeds 
or may exceed, second class. He said the Commission should 
prescribe that rating for the future and award reparation on 
four carloads of bed sacks from Atlanta to New York, which 
moved in May, 1922. The complaint alleged the rates were un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial as to that particular de- 
scription of traffic, second-hand bed sacks sold by the war de- 
partment as surplusage, and in excess of the applicable tariff 
rates. Charges were collected at a first-class rate of $2 when 
the sacks were in cases and one and one-quarter times first when 
in bales. Smith said the Commission should say, as to the rate 
in excess of first class, that it was a straight overcharge, in 
that the applicable rate was first class, the rating prescribed for 
dry goods, not otherwise indexed by name, in bales or boxes. 

Considering values, weight per cubic foot and other ele- 
ments that go to the determination of ratings, Smith said the 
Commission should find the first-class rating was, is and will 
be unreasonable and that the rates charged were unreasonable 


to the extent they exceeded second class, of $1.72, and award 
reparation to that basis. 


AUTOMOBILE BODY RATES 


In a report on No. 15622, Maxwell Motor Corporation vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., Examiner Harris Fleming says the 
Commission should hold that the basis of charges on open model 
passenger automobile bodies, in carloads, from Dayton, O., to 
Detroit, and Windsor, Ont., is not unreasonable and is not un- 
duly prejudicial on traffic to Windsor. But he said that the 
carload minimum assailed in connection with rates from Dayton 
to Detroit, to the extent it was higher than maintained in con- 
nection with the rate on like traffic from Philadelphia to De 
troit, and the rate assailed, from Dayton to Detroit, was and 
for the future would be unduly prejudicial to the extent its 
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percentage exceeds or may exceed the percentage of the com- 
modity rate to the third-class rate on like traffic from Phila- 
delphia to Detroit. He said the Commission should hold the 
relaticnship unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly 
preferential of its competitors. He said the Commission should 
find that the record afforded no basis for an award of repara- 
tion and that therefore the claim thereto should be denied. 
He said an order requiring the removal of the undue prejudice 
should be entered. 

The complaint alleged the rates and carload minima ap- 
plicable to unfinished open model passenger automobile bodies, 
in carloads, shipped from Dayton to Detroit and Windsor, were 
and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The prayer was 
for reasonable and non-prejudicial rates for the future and an 
award of reparation on shipments within the statutory period. 


CANNED GOODS CASE DISMISSED 

An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Burton Fuller in No. 15891, H. G. Prince & Co. et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific, on a finding that rates on canned goods, in car- 
loads, from Hayward and San Leandro, Cal., to Oakland, Cal., 
for reshipment by water to interstate destinations, is not un- 
reasonable. The allegation was they were unjust and unrea- 
sonable. The movement from the points of origin, the examiner 
said, to Oakland was made to enable the shippers from that 
point to make up carloads containing different varieties of 
canned goods. The complaint was filed in April, 1923. In 
October the rate was reduced to 55 cents per net ton. The 
points of origin are near the switching limits of Oakland. The 
examiner said data relating to the switching rates in Oakland 
were of little value. He added that a mere reduction in a rate 
was insufficient to prove that the former rate was unreasonable. 





EVAPORATED: MILK RATES 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order requiring its re- 
moval have. been recommended by Examiner P. F. Gault in No. 
15790, Carnation Milk Products Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al., as to rates on condensed and evaporated milk, 
in carloads, from Lupton and Johnstown, Colo., to points in 
Oklahoma. He said the Commission should find them not un- 
reasonable but unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
the contemporaneous rates on canned goods from and to the 
same points. He said there was no proof of damage such as was 
required to support an award of reparation under a finding of 
undue prejudice and that reparation should be denied. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has amended its order of October 8, 1923, 
instituting an investigation in No. 15234, in the matter of divi- 
sions of freight rates in Western and Mountain-Pacific terri- 
tories, so as to include within its scope the subdivisions west 
of Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and points on the Mississippi River, 
St. Louis, Mo., to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., inclusive, of 
revenue received by respondents on freight traffic moving be- 
tween points in the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups, on 
the one hand, and points in the eastern group, on the other, 
via said gateways, the groups referred to being defined in In- 
creased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220, 58 I. C. C. 302, and 58 
I. C. C. 489. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Grand Island, Neb., has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 16341 (and Sub-No. 1 thereto), 
Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of North 
Dakota has been permitted to intervene in No. 16458, Sheridan- 
Wyoming Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 

The Peoria Association of Commerce has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 16497, Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Port Williams Paper Company, Ltd., and the Mead 
Sales Company have been authorized to intervene in No. 16421, 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company et al. vs. Can. 
Nat. Rys. et al. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., has been permitted 


to intervene in No. 16501, Sioux City Grain Exchange vs. A. & 
W. Ry. et al. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2310, the Commission has suspended from 
January 5 until May 5 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 16 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1614. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on yellow pine and cypress lumber 
from producing points on lines of certain carriers in Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska. 
The following is illustrative: 


From points in Louisiana to Hutchinson, Kans., present, 40%; 
*proposed, 34%; to Abilene, Kans., present, 39; *proposed, 34%4; to 
Superior, Neb., present, 42144; *present, 38144. 


* Restricted only via a limited number of carriers. Other carriers 
to apply present rates. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


? 
. 


D. & H. MUST WAIT 


The Supreme Court of the United States, this week, in 
No. 212, the Delaware & Hudson Company et al. vs. United 
States of America and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on appeal from the United States court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
which was that it would not annul the tentative valuation made 
by the Commission and the Delaware & Hudson properties. 

In substance the Supreme Court said that the railroad com- 
panies came to the court too soon because they had not given 
the Commission an opportunity to pass upon the protests they 
had made against the tentative valuation. That was the posi- 
tion taken by the Commission in defending the case. 

The opinion of the court, written by Mr. Justice McReyn- 
olds, said the petition alleged that the Commission refused 
to investigate, ascertain and report many facts relative to 
values as required by the statute; refused to investigate, ascer- 
tain and report concerning properties used by the Delaware 
& Hudson Company for the purposes of a common carrier; 
refused to apply to inventories prices existing and current on 
June 30, 1916; omitted to report analyses of the methods em- 
ployed to ascertain values, costs, etc.; also omitted to investi- 
gate and report the amount of working capital actually used 
for purposes of common carriers. 

The lower court, upon motion, dismissed the petition for 
want of equity and the matter came to the Supreme Court by 
direct appeal. Justice McReynolds set forth in full the provi- 
sions of the statute relating to tentative valuations and how 
they might be attacked and then said: 


The “tentative valuation’ of the statute is no more than an 
ex parte appraisement without probative effect. By the authorized 
“protest” the carrier may offer objections to anything done or 
omitted in respect thereof and secure the Commission’s rulings be- 
fore the valuation becomes final. Prior to the present proceeding 
protests raising the very issues now tendered had been made and 
were awaiting action. There is nothing to indicate that the Com- 
mission wilfully disregarded the law as honestly interprested or failed 
to proceed in an orderly manner, or that it will not consider and 
pass upon all the matters set up in the protest and repeated here. 

Pending further action by it the tentative valuation will not be- 
come final and no proceedings thereon can be taken. Under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed appellants must pursue the remedy provided 
by the statute and give the Commission opportunity to take final 
action before they can properly ask interposition by the courts. The 
decree below is affirmed. 


Mr. Justice Butler took no part in the consideration or 
decision of this cause, the court said. 


I. C. C. HAS JURISDICTION 


The Commission has jurisdiction over interurban electric 
railroads, the Supreme Court of the United States held this 
week in Nos. 25 and 26, United States of America et al. vs. 
Village of Hubbard, Ohio, and Same vs. City of Wellsville, Ohio. 
The court reversed the federal court for the northern district 
of Ohio, which had enjoined the order of the Commission per- 
mitting interurban electric railroads in Ohio to increase their 
fares in accordance with the Commission’s decision in Increased 
Rates, 1920. 

In each case the plaintiff below was an Ohio municipality 
and the carriers who intervened as defendants were independent 
interurban electric railroads, the court said. The carriers op- 
erated lines within and between Ohio municipalities and between 
them and a city in an adjoining state. The orders of the Com- 
mission, the court said, required the carriers to raise intrastate 
interurban passenger fares, which, as the Commission found, 
subjected interstate commerce to unjust discrimination, Fares 
within Ohio municipalities, it said, were not affected. 

Justice Brandeis, who wrote the opinion, said the Commis- 
sion granted the relief under the rule of the Shreveport case, 
234 U. S. 342, and Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs. C. B. 
& Q., 257 U. S. 563. The district court, he said, held the orders 
void, on the ground that the jurisdiction conferred by Congress 
upon the Commission did not extend to interurban electric rail- 
roads of those here involved; that its jurisdiction was limited 
to those that were operated as a part of a general steam rail- 
road system or which, if operated independently, were engaged 
in the general transportation of freight, in addition to their 
passenger and express business; and that these carriers pos- 
Sessed neither of “these dominating characteristics.” 

“We have no occasion to inquire into the correctness of the 
latter ruling, as we are of opinion that the Commission’s juris- 
diction to prevent unjust discrimination by interurban electric 
railroads against interstate commerce is not so limited,” said 
Mr. Brandeis. 


Justice Brandeis traced the development of the Commis- 
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sion’s dealings with the rates and fares of electric railroads 
from 1897 to 1910, in which year Congress said that “the Com- 
mission shall not establish any through route, classification or 
rate between street electric passenger railways not engaged 
in transporting freight in addition to their passenger and ex- 
press business and railroads of a different character” to show 
the jurisdiction the Commission had been exercising over inter- 
urban railroads. Then he said: 

“Transportation act, 1920, enlarged, in several respects, the 
powers of the Commission, and dealt also in other ways with 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce. In doing so, it pro- 
vided expressly in five sections for the exclusion of certain 
electric railways from the operation of the powers conferred; 
and it also differentiated interurban electric railways from 
street and suburban railways by specific reference to each, al- 
though a distinction in treatment was made in only one case. 
These provisions indicate that Congress did not intend to deny 
to the Commission the power to regulate interurban railways 
in other respects. Reversed.” 

Mr. Justice Reynolds, in a separate opinion, said the dis- 
tinction made in Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Ry. Co. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 230 U. S. 324, decided June 
9, 1913, was a sound one and was rightly observed by the court 
below. He said that since 1913 Congress had given much con- 
sideration to the interstate commerce act, but nowhere did 
he find expression of a definite purpose to disregard the limi- 
tations approved in that case. 

“The question is highly important; the subject matter is 
essentially local in nature; the states can and should control 
until and unless Congress, by clear language, shal] indicate its 
intent to regulate,” said he. “The creators ought not to be 
deprived of power over their own creatures as to domestic 
traffic permitted only under carefully considered contracts, be- 
cause of detached and obscure sentences found here and there 
in a general enactment designed for carriers whose lines con- 
stitute integral parts of the great interstate railway system of 
the country.” 


BAGGAGE LIABILITY CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week granted 
a writ of certiorari to bring before it for review, No. 727, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company vs. Byrd J. Boone, decided in 
the St. Louis Court of Appeals in favor of the respondent in 
the case to be reviewed in the federal court. The case raises 
the question whether the delivery of a trunk by the railroad 
company to a person other than the owner, when the trans- 
portation has been intrastate, constitutes a case of conversion 
and deprives the railroad company of the benefit of the pro- 
vision in the tariff limiting liability, for loss or damage, to 
$100, unless the owner of the trunk has declared a greater 
value and paid excess charges on such declaration of greater 
value. 

The St. Louis court held that the Missouri Pacific was 
liable for the full value and gave judgment for $1,060, the value 
of the trunk and its contents. The court, the Missouri Pacific, 
in its petition for the writ of certiorari, said the Missouri court 
excluded from the record testimony to show that the trunk 
was carried under lawful.tariffs limiting the liability, on both 
state and interstate transportation of baggage, to $100 unless 
a greater value was declared by the passenger. 

In this instance the trunk was transported from Jefferson 
City to Sedalia, Mo. At the last mentioned point a man changed 
the check on the Boone trunk, had it delivered to him and 
shipped it out of Sedalia on another railroad. The facts were 
stipulated and the law question was the only one covered by 
the issue before the Missouri court. The railroad contended 

, there was no conversion and that the decision of the Missouri 
court was in direct conflict with Express Company vs. Levee, 
263 U. S. 19, in. particular, and several others. 


CLAIMS NOT REVIVED 


In an opinion written by Mr. Justice McReynolds, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, this week, in Nos. 152 
and 179, Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Company vs. Northern Pa- 
cific et al.. and Same vs. Same, respectively, affirmed a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the state of Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court held that the transportation 
act was not intended to revive or restore rights of action 
barred before it became effective. The case arose in the district 
court of Hennepin county in a suit to recover “excess freight 
charges” demanded by respondent between November 25, 1912, 
and September 16, 1913, in violation of Minnesota law. 

The court said that, admitting original liability, the railway 
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company relied upon the local statute of limitation, fixing six 
years as the time within which such actions must be begun. To 
this admission, the reply was, that the prescribed period of 
limitation had been extended by paragraph (f) of section 206 
of the transportation act, 1920. That paragraph, the court 
pointed out, provided that the period of federal control should 
not be computed as a part of the periods of limitation in actions 
against carriers or in claims of reparation to the Commission 
for causes of action arising prior to federal control. 

The petitioner contended that Congress intended to revive 
actions against carriers when the period designated by the 
state statute had expired during federal control and asserted 
that the mischief to be remedied indicated such purpose and 
that the ordinary meaning of the words disclosed it. The 
respondent, the court said, insisted that a statute should never 
be given retroactive effect where another construction was 
fairly permissable, as here; that, if in the circumstances, the 
act of Congress was so construed, it would create new causes 
of action and thus permit the taking of property without due 
process of law. 

“The Supreme Court of Minnesota held, rightly, we think, 
that the transportation act was not intended to revive or 
restore rights of action barred before it became effective,” the 
court said. “ ‘It is a rule of construction that all statutes are 
to be considered prospective, unless the language is expressly 
to the contrary, or there is a necessary implication to that effect.’ 
Applying this rule we find no circumstances existing when the 
statute in question was enacted, nor any language therein, which 
_Shows that it should be applied to causes barred by limitation 
before its passage. The judgment below is affirmed.” 


PERSONAL INJURY CASES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, this week, in an 
opinion No. 113, Baltimore & Ohio vs. Freda Groeger, ad- 
ministratrix, delivered by Mr. Justice Butler, reversed the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, for the Sixth Circuit. 
John C. Groeger, husband of the plaintiff in the lower courts, 
was killed by the explosion of the boiler of a locomotive of 
which he was engineer. Justice Butler said the carrier was 
liable if its breach of duty, with respect to furnishing an engine 
in good condition, contributed to the cause of death. The lower 
courts held against the carrier. Justice Butler said the lower 
court erred in instructing the jury that defendant was bound to 
avail itself of the best mechanical contrivances and inventions 
in known practical use which were, or would be, effective in 
making safe a locomotive boiler as against explosions, and also 
erred in authorizing the jury to decide that the standard of 
duty, imposed by the law, required a fusible safety plug to be 
installed, and that the absence of such a plug would impose 
on the carrier an absolute liability. 

In No. 147, James C. Davis, as agent, vs. A. E. Manry, the 
Supreme Court reversed the Court of Appeals of Georgia. This 
was an action by Manry to recover $50,000 from the Director- 
General, because of injuries sustained when assisting a crew 
fueling an engine on the Central of Georgia in the period of 
federal control. Manry obtained a verdict for $7,500. Because 
of error found, by the Supreme Court, the case was remanded 
for a new trial in the lower courts. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE NOTICE 


Arguments were made in the Supreme Court of the United 
Sattes, January 6, in No. 160, William M. Barrett, as president, 
etc., vs. Arthur H. Van Pelt, in which the question was as to 
whether a consignee had to file claim within the time limited 
in the uniform express receipt in order to maintain, in court, 
action for damages where a shipment had been unreasonably 
delayed by the carrier in the time of a falling market. 

The commodity in this case was a shipment of eggs which, 
it was alleged, was delayed several days, in transit between 
Louisville and New York City. The express company, repre- 
sented by Kenneth E. Stockton, argued that the proviso in the 
statute applied so as to exempt from the necessity of notice or 


filing only claims for delay occurring while the shipment was. 


being loaded or unloaded, and for damage occurring while the 
shipment was being loaded or unloaded, or in transit, by the 
negligence of the carrier. Selig Edelman and Ralph Merriam, 
for the consignee, argued that the statute relieved the shipper 
from filing claim in any case of loss, damage, or delay where 
he could prove the carrier negligent. In closing the argu- 
ment for the shipper, Mr. Merriam, in part said: 


As to notice and filing of claims, the statutory proviso reads: 

_“‘Provided, however, That if the loss, damage or injury com- 
plained of was due to delay or damage while being loaded or un- 
loaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then 
no notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as a condition 
precedent to recovery.” 

Our view is that the proviso names three groups of claims exempt 
rrom notice or filing: First, delay in delivery by the negligence of 
the carrier; second, damage while being loaded or unloaded by the 
negligence of the carrier; third, shipments damaged in transit by 
the negligence of the carrier. The true separative marking off these 
three groups is the separative ‘‘or.” 

The opposing carrier in its brief admits that, if it were not for 
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the presence of a comma after the word “unloaded,’’ the proviso 
would, as we contend, create three groups of claims exempt from 
notice and filing. The other side asserts, however, that the existence 
of the comma after the word “unloaded” prevents our interpretation. 
On page 9 of the petitioning carrier’s main brief it says: . 

“If the word ‘delay’ has no relation to the phrase ‘while being 
loaded or unloaded,’ it is obvious that there was no reason for in- 
serting a comma after the word ‘unloaded.’ If there had been no 
comma inserted after the word ‘unloaded,’ or if there had been 
commas after both ‘delay’ and ‘unloaded,’ it would seem reasonable 
to assume that the draftsman of the bill intended that there should 
be three general classes of exceptions.” 

Thus it appears that the opposing carrier would concede three 
groups of exempt claims under the proviso, namely, delay in delivery, 
damage while being loaded or unloaded, damage in transit, were it 
not for the comma after the word ‘‘unloaded.”’ 

Now, if we can show the court that the use of the comma after 
the word ‘“‘unloaded” was not for the purpose assumed by the carrier, 
the correctness of our interpretation stands on the carrier’s own rea- 
soning and admission. The opposing carrier says the purpose of the 
comma after ‘‘unloading” is to mark off and create only two groups 
of exempt claims, first, delay or damage while being loaded or un- 
loaded; second, damage in transit. But we submit the comma was 
intended in the statute to perform no such function, and that the 
significance attributed to it by our opponent is contrary to a simple 
and elementary rule of grammar. When one reads the proviso and 
reaches the phrase, “or damaged in transit by carelessness or negli- 
gence,” the mind is immediately conscious of an ellipsis or omission. 
The mind is called upon to supply from the context of the proviso 
words omitted but clearly suggested by what precedes, and the mind 
does readily supply from the context the words “the property was, 
making the true reading of the phrase, “or the property was damaged 
in transit by carelessness or negligence.” : 

Our conclusion is in accord with the interpretation of the proviso 
laid down by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, 
Massachusetts, in the case of Gillette Safety Razor Company vs. 
Davis, 278 Fed. at page 866, where the court said: 

“* * * it is apparent that its (the proviso’s) true reading is: 

“That if the loss, damage or injury complained of was due to 
delay (in the delivery of such property) or (it was) damage(d) while 
being loaded or unloaded or damaged in transit by carelessness or 
negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be re- 
quired as a condition precedent to recovery.’ ”’ 

It should be especially noted that the said Court of Appeals in its 
interpretation of the exempting language and in the true reading of 
the proviso indicated by it inserted no comma after the word “delay, 
and no comma after the word “unloaded,” but clearly indicated that 
the use of the separative “‘or’’ it self created three groups of exempted 
claims. The court further said: 

“Thus read it is clear that Congress intended by the language of 
the act that the carrier should be responsible for loss ‘occasioned the 
consignee by the carrier’s negligent delay, negligence in loading or 
unloading, and negligence in transit. In other words, the liability im- 
posed, wherein the required notice is not given, is for negligence. 
ok * Ladd 





JURISDICTION OVER SECURITIES 


The Court of Appeals, of Maryland, has sustained the deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court of Baltimore City holding that the 
effect of section 20a of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
by the transportation act, was to grant to the Commission 
exclusive jurisdiction and control over the issuance of securities 
by railroads engaged in interstate commerce. (See Traffic 
World, Oct. 18, 1924, p. 830.) The case was that of the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland vs. Northern Central Railroad. 
The state commission appealed from the lower court. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals, delivered by Justice 
Offutt, said the appeal presented but a single question: Whether 
the Northern Central Railway Company, a Maryland corpora- 
tion, had the right to issue its capital stock to pay for the 
improvement and maintenance of its property, without the per- 
mission of the state commission. 

Justice Offutt said that right, if it existed, depended on the 
following propositions: 


(1) That the Northern Central Railway Company is a carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce within the meaning of the transpor- 
tation act of 1920; (2) that subsection 7, section 20A of that act is 
valid, and (3) that the terms of the transportation act apply to the 
facts of this case, for if these propositions correctly state the law it 
necessarily follows that the appellant was not entitled to the relief 
sought in its bill of complaint and that that bill was properly dis- 
missed by the lower court. 


In 1914, the court said, the Northern Central leased its 
entire system to the Pensylvania Railroad Company for 999 
years at an annual rental of $2,166,368. It said the contention 
that the Northern Central was not a carrier was based on the 
theory that, since under the lease the actual work of transport- 
ing persons and property was performed by the lessee, the 
lessor had lost its status as a carrier. The court said it thought 
that contention involved too narrow a construction of the word 
carrier. Continuing, the court said, in part: 


For while the lessee does perform the actual work of transpor- 
tation over the leased system of railroads, the lessor still has impor- 
tant duties and functions to perform in connection with that trans- 
portation in which the public has a vital and immediate interest and 
which are necessarily predicated upon and assume its continued status 
as a carrier. Under the terms of the lease it has the right, and under 
the laws of the state it is charged with the duty of requiring the 
lessee to maintain the leased property in such a condition as may 
be necessary to enable it to render adequate and efficient service to 
the public, and also to require that the lessee during the continuance 
of the lease manage and operate the leased property in the same 
manner as the lessor ‘is now or shall and may at any time here- 
after, be required by law to do.” And under the lease it is empow- 
ered to authorize “improvements, betterments and additions” to the 
leased property; for the purpose of augmenting its capacity to ade- 
quately discharge “its obligations to the public,” and to pay for such 
imrovements, betterments and additions from its funds, or by issuing 
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its stock or bonds. These are active and important duties, which are 
peculiarly and exclusively incident to the appellee’s status as a com- 
mon carrier and which could properly belong to no other status 
whatever, because the public service which by its charter the appellee 
is to render is the operation and maintenance of a railroad, and all 
its obligations to the public are connected with that service. It was 
originally chartered as a carrier, it was organized as a carrier, until 
the lease referred to, it operated a railroad system as Carrier, it is 
still required to discharge many duties as a carrier, it is now or- 
ganized to act as a carrier, and in the event of default on the part 
of its lessee, it must again actively operate its railroad system as a 
carrier. Under those circumstances it remains now as it originally 
was, &@ common carrier. 

But assuming that it is not a carrier, it is contended, that issuing 
its securities to pay for improvements to its system is not “com- 
merce,” and that therefore such an act is not affected by the federal 
transportation act of 1920. But the question of whether railroad 
transportation between the several states is commerce and the 
appellants’ contention amounts to that, it is no longer open. And 
yet, the operation and right to raise money to operate are parts of 
the same thing and the operation of a railroad or other system of 
transportation and the right to raise money for such operation, are 
inseparable. Funds, in the very nature of things, are the life blood 
of a corporation. If it cannot secure funds through the sale of its 
stock or securities it can not function, and certainly the legislature 
never contemplated that when Congress was granted the power to 
“regulate commerce’? among the several states, it was given the 
power only to regulate the operation of the physical instrumentalities 
employed in transportation, but was not granted the power to regu- 
late the issuance of securities by the agencies engaged in that service 
to raise funds, without which it could not be rendered. And if the 
commerce clause is broad enough to include transportation, it is 
broad enough to include the means through which alone transporta- 
tion can be furnished. 

It is urged, however, that if the state could, prior to the trans- 
portation act of 1920, “‘constitutionally require the railroad company 
to secure its consent to a stock issue, it could only do so because 
there was in this no interference with or regulation of interstate 
commerce.” But we cannot agree with that argument. For, while 
Congress had the power to regulate the issuance of securities prior 
to that act, the power was dormant, and until it was exercised the 
state could, so long as it did not hinder or interfere with the opera- 
tion of the service of the corporation as an interstate carrier, regu- 
late and control the issuance of its securities, and the test of the 
state’s power was whether its exercise in any given case interfered 
with or hindered interstate commerce. But when Congress did exer- 
cise the power and by appropriate legislation placed the right to 
regulate and control the issuance of such securities in a federal 
agency, the power of the state to regulate and control the issuance 
of securities by an interstate carrier ceased. This conclusion is, we 
think, supported by the Supreme Court in a series of cases begin- 
ning with Wilson vs. Blackbird Creek Company, 2 Pet. 245, and 
concluding with Bowman vs. R. R. Co., 125 U. S. 465, which are 
analyzed and compared in Professor Willoughby’s work on the Con- 
stitution. * * *® 

Running through and connecting all the cases in which the 
Supreme Court has considered the question in this underlying and 
controlling principle, that where the act under consideration is of 
such a character that it may be general in its application to a sub- 
ject which demands uniformity of regulation, that the power of Con- 
gress to act is exclusive, and that the states may not legislate upon 
that subject whether Congress has acted or not, but that where no 
such uniformity of treatment is required, the states may legislate 
until Congress has acted. 


Applying that principle to such facts as those involved in this 
case, the conclusion seems to be justified that until Congress through 
the transportation act of 1920 assumed the right to regulate the 
issuance of securities by carriers engaged in interstate commerce, 
the states could exercise that power within the limits stated above. 
The transportation business of the country is carried on by a great 
number of corporations, varying widely in their resources, their lia- 
bilities, their necessities, their earning capacity, and their duties, all 
of which may be affected by local conditions. The value of their 
securities must naturally be affected to some extent by all of these 
elements which could properly be considered by agencies, local to 
the corporation issuing securities, and until Congress did act there 
was no reason why the several states should not have exercised the 
power of regulating the issuance of such securities by corporations 
respectively created by them, even though engaged at the time in 
interstate commerce, so long as their regulation did not interfere 
with the performance of their duties as such carriers. That such 
Seems to have been the view of the federal government is at least 
indicated by the fact that for much more than a century after the 
adoption of the commerce clause Congress passed no legislation for 
regulating the issuance of securities by corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, although during that period the states in count- 
less instances did legislate upon that subject. That some regulation 
by some power was desirable and necessary is scarcely a matter for 
argument, and that in the absence of federal legislation it was 
proper for the state to regulate and control the issuance of securi- 
ties within the limit stated, seems quite as clear. 


The second proposition is that subsection 7, section 20A of the 
transportation act of 1920 is valid. The appellant’s contention is that 
if that act divests the state commission of its authority over the 
stock issues of a Maryland corporation under the circumstances of 
this case, that it is an “unconstitutional invasion by the federal gov- 
ernment into the governmental sphere reserved to the states.” And 
much of the very careful and able argument of counsel for the state 
was devoted to an exposition of various evil consequences which 
may flow from the grant of any such power to the federal govern- 
ment, but as that is a political and legislative and not a judicial 
question, we will not refer to it further than to say this: That 
whatever the consequences following that act may be, whether bene- 
ficial or injurious, they must be dealt with by the legislative branch 
of the government, and so long as that legislature acts within its 
oe powers the wisdom of its acts cannot be reviewed by 
t ourts. 

Nor do we feel called upon to consider the suggestion, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may, if that legislation is valid, 
authorize a corporation to issue capital stock in excess of the 
amount authorized by the state which created it. That question is 
not involved in this case since it is not suggested by anything in 
the record that the issue of stock under consideration here is in ex- 
cess of the amount which the corporation is allowed by its charter 
lo issue and we will not consider it. 

. The contention that the provision in question is an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of the sovereign power of the state, necessarily rests 
upon the assumption that the states never granted to the federal 
sovernment the right to regulate stock issues by corporations created 
by it. But if the issuance of securities by an interstate carrier is 
interstate commerce, which we have decided, and if the state granted 
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to the federal government the right to regulate interstate commerce . 
among the states, as it has done, there is no force in that conten- 

tion either. For there can be no invasion of the sovereign power 

of the state through the exercise of a power which it voluntarily sur- 

rendered and granted to the federal government. 

The fact that by that provision the state is deprived of its power 
to regulate the issuance of securities by a corporation which it itself 
incorporated constitutes no invasion of its sovereignty, because it 
consented to that deprivation when it assented to the commerce 
clause. When that assent was given it was necessarily contemplated 
that the grant of power to regulate commerce included all incidental 
and implied powers necessary to make that grant effective, and 
there is no more reason to hold that the right of the corporation to 
issue securities was beyond that grant than was its right to exercise 
any other corporate function or duty which are conceded to be in it. 
And the necessity for its inclusion has been demonstrated and illus- 
trated by the history of transportation in this country in recent years, 
If each state had the unrestricted power to control the issuance of 
securities by interstate carriers, then any one of the several states 
could. have the power to some extent to interfere with, cripple or 
hinder the commerce of the entire country, by refusing to permit 
such parts or links of transportation systems as operated within 
their respective borders through corporations chartered by such 
states respectively to secure funds to enable them to adequately 
discharge their duties as interstate carriers, and so to interfere 
with the efficient operation of the whole system upon which the 
industrial, commercial and social. life of the whole country so largely 
depends. We think, therefore, that the statute under consideration 
is within the meaning of the commerce clause of the federal Consti- 
tution and is valid. 

The third proposition is that it is applicable to the facts of this 
case, and in view of what has already been said we have no doubt 
that it is. Subsection 2 of section 20A makes it unlawful for an 
interstate carrier to issue any stocks, bonds or other securities, even 
when authorized by the ‘‘authority creating’’' the corporation, until 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, while section 7 
relieves the corporation of the necessity of securing the consent of 
the state of its creation to such issue. There is no necessary con- 
flict in these provisions. It could not have been intended by sec- 
tion 2 to give to the authority creating the corporation engaged in 
interstate transportation the absolute power to veto a proposed issue 
of securities by it, because that would have been to confer upon_the 
several states powers which they did not then have, and which Con- 
gress could not grant to them, and because it is the obvious inten- 
tion of the act to extend and not to restrict federal control over 
issuance of securities by interstate carriers. The two _ sections 
together mean, what in clear terms they say, that the assent of the 
authority creating an interstate carrier, to the issuance of securities 
by it, is nugatory and ineffective, and will not in itself authorize 
such issue and therefore may be dispensed with. 

For these reasons we entirely concur in the conclusion reached 
by the learned court below and will affirm the decree appealed from. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Evidence of Negligent Delay in Transportation of Hogs Held 
for Jury: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In action to 
recover damages for negligent delay in carriage of carload of 
hogs, evidence held for jury.—Jackson vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co., 265 S. W. Rep. 847. 


Unusual Condition of Animals, Indicating External Violence 
During Transportation, Repels Presumption Pertaining to 
Proper Vice, and Casts Burden on Carrier: 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) If condition of 
animals suggests injuries from external violence during trans- 
portation, and evinces a condition not usually attendant on 
carriage with due care, it is sufficient to repel presumption per- 
taining to proper vice, and to cast burden on carrier of showing 
no negligence.—Morrow et al. vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 265 S. W. 
Rep. 851. 

If Carrier’s Negligence Mingled with Inherent Infirmity of Ani- 
mals and Approximately Causes Injury, Carrier Is Liable: 
If carrier’s negligence mingled with inherent infirmity of 

animals approximately co-operated to cause injury, carrier is 

liable.—Ibid. 

Evidence of Carrier’s Negligent Handling of Animals Held Suffi- 
cient to Go to Jury: 

Evidence of injured condition of animals, indicating external 
violence during transportation, held sufficient to go to jury on 
question of defendant carrier’s negligence.—Ibid. 

Provision of Contract Requiring Notice to Carrier of Injury to 
Animals Held Inoperative: 

Provision of contract requiring shipper to give carrier no- 
tice of injury to animals before they were removed from car- 
rier’s possession held inoperative, where carrier was first to 
discover injury, and prematurely ended shipment, and unloaded 
the animals on refusal of connecting carrier to accept.—Ibid. 
Difference Between Value of Animals When Delivered to Car- 

rier and When Delivered by It in Injured Condition Is Not 

Measure of Damages: 

Difference between market value at point of delivery, of 
animals injured during shipment, and their value when deliv- 
ered to carrier, is not proper measure of damages, and evidence 
of market value before injury is inadmissible.—Ibid. 
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Measure of Damages for Injury to Animals Is Difference Be- 
tween Value at Destination as Delivered and What Value 
Would Have Been if Uninjured: 

Measure of damages for injury to animals during trans- 
portation is difference between value at point of destination in 
damaged condition and value if uninjured.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages for Injuries to Animals Not Delivered ag 
Intended Is Difference Between Value at Intended Destina- 
tion and Value When and Where Delivered in Damaged 
State: 

Where injured animals never reached destination intended, 
measure of damages for their injury was difference between 
their value in damaged condition where delivered and what 
their value would have been if delivered at time and place 
originally contemplated, less any unpaid freight.—Ibid. 
Measure of Damages for Injury of Animals Delaying Delivery 

Is Difference Between Value When Delivered and Value 

oo They Should Have Been Delivered, Plus Expenses of 

elay: 

Where mules consigned to New Orleans were injured and 
unloaded at East St. Louis and kept there for several weeks to 
recondition, and then reshipped to New Orleans, measures of 
damages for their injury was difference between value when 
they should have been delivered and when actually delivered, 
plus cost of reconditioning and expense of reshipment, less 
any unpaid freight.—Ibid. 

At Common Law, Carrier Liable for All Losses, Except As 
Occasioned by Act of God, Public Enemy, or Inherent Vice: 
At common law, carrier is liable for loss occasioned by 

causes other than its own negligence, except:losses occasioned 

by act of God, public enemy, or inherent vice.—Ibid. 

Rights and Liabilities Attendant on Interstate Shipment Depend 
on Acts of Congress, Contract, and Common Law as Ac. 
cepted and Applied by Federal Courts: 

Rights and liabilities of parties growing out of interstate 
shipment depend on acts of Congress, contract between parties, 
and common law principles accepted and applied by federal 
courts.—Ibid. 

Contract May Reasonably Limit Common Law Liability, Not- 
withstanding Carmack Amendment: 

Notwithstanding Carmack Amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 
Sec. 8604a, 8604aa), carrier may reasonably contract in limita- 
tion of its strict common law liability.—Ibid. 

Proof of Special Contract Inconsistent With Common Law Lia- 
bility of Defendant Held Insufficient to Sustain Action Based 
on Common-Law Contract: 

Where plaintiff suing for injuries to animals in transit de- 
clared on common law contract, and proved special contract in- 
consistent with common law liability of defendant, there was 
failure of proof, and demurrer to evidence should have been 
sustained.—Ibid. 

Recovery Must Be On Cause of Action Pleaded: 


Plaintiff cannot declare upon one cause of action and re- 
cover upon another.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Contract Made Unlawful by a Statute Is Void: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) A contract made 
for or about any matter or thing which is prohibited and made 
unlawful by any statute is void, though the statute itself may 
not expressly so provide, but only inflicts a penalty on the 
offender.—Central R. Co. of New Jersey vs. Uniteed States 
Pipe Line Co., 1 Fed. Rep. (2d) 866. 

Contract for Rates Differing from Published Rates Void: 

A contract between an interstate carrier and a shipper 
fixing rates differing from its published rates filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which is prohibited by inter- 
state commerce act, sec. 2, 6 (Comp. St., sec. 8564, 8569), is 
void.—Ibid. 

Right to Recover on Contract Cannot Be Predicated on Pre- 
sumption that Carrier Complied with the Law: 

In an action by a carrier based on a contract with a ship- 
per, the legality of which depends on whether plaintiff had 
published a schedule, as required by law, establishing the rates 
specified in the contract, it has the burden of proving such fact, 
and the validity of the contract cannot rest on the presumption 
that it did so.—Ibid. 

Contract, One Provision of Which Required Carrier to Carry 

Shipments at Less than Legal Rates, Held Illegal and Void: 

A contract between a railroad company and a pipe line 
company, by which the latter was granted right-of-way for its 
pipe line over the railroad right-of-way, in consideration for 
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which it agreed to ship a stipulated tonnage of oil over the 
railroad in interstate commerce at a fixed rate, which was less 
than the published rate, held indivisible and illegal and not 
enforceable by either party.—Ibid. 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from R 


eporters and Digests of National R er 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, — 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





French Judgment Not Conclusive in This Country: 

(Supreme Court, Special Term, New York County.) Since 
French courts do not recognize foreign judgments final, but 
under doctrine of revision review whole merits of cause on 
which judgment rests, judgment of French court hag no finality 
in courts of this country—Johnston vs. Compaignie Generale 
Transatlantique, 206 N. Y. S. 413. 

Validity, Construction, and Obligation of Bills of Lading Deter- 
mined by Laws of Country Where Made: 

Validity, construction, and obligation of bills of lading are 
determined by laws of country where original bill of lading was 
drawn.—Ibid. 

Action Against Steamship Company by Assignee of Negotiable 
Bills of Lading Made in This Country Held Not Barred by 
French Judgment: 

Where steamship company delivered goods to non-consignee 
on non-negotiable bill of lading, it was liable to assignee of 
negotiable bills for value of goods, limited by amount stated 
in bill of lading, and prior judgment of French court for steam- 
ship company was not bar to action, where bills were made in 
this country, carrier’s patent breach of duty precluding recogni- 
tion of French judgment.—Ibid. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 14629, Armour and Company vs. 
L. & N. R. R. et al., has petitioned the Commission to set aside 
its order. therein and reopen the case for further argument. 

The Norfolk Southern Railroad Company has filed a peti- 
tion with the Commission asking for exemption from the ap- 
plication of any order in No. 14104, Sub-No. 1, interchangeable 
mileage ticket investigation, in so far as its electric division 
is concerned. 

The complainant in No. 14278, Miami Copper Company vs. 
Arizona Eastern R. R. et al., has asked for a rehearing. 

The defendant carriers and respondents in No. 12358 (and 
consolidated cases), Texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League et al. vs. Director-General, Abilene & Southern Ry. 
et al., through M. G. Roberts, their attorney, have filed a 
petition with the Commission asking for a ninety day extension 
of the effective date of the order entered therein. 

The defendant in No. 14873, W. P. Fuller & Company vs. 
Southern Pacific Company, has petitioned the Commission for 
reconsideration and reargument or rehearing. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, in- 
tervener in No. 15682, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Company, has asked 
the Commission to reopen the proceeding. 

The complainant in No. 15486, Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., has filed a petition with the Commis- 
sion asking for rehearing or reargument. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, inter- 
vener in No. 15682, Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. vs. Kan- 


sas City Terminal Ry. Co., has asked the Commission to grant 
a rehearing therein. 


COKING IN TRANSIT 


In The Traffic World of January 3, page 46, in the second 
paragraph of the article headed “Coking in Transit,” it was 
said that the Missouri Pacific proposed establishing coking in 
transit at St. Louis in respect of coal moving to by-product 
ovens and that that proposal had been suspended. The ref- 
erence was to I. and S. 2285, wherein the Commission sus- 
pended from December 15 to April 14 schedules in Jones’ I. C. C. 
1581, proposing to add to the list of points at which the Na- 
tional Car Demurrage Rules are not applicable, cars placed 
at all coke ovens on the Missouri Pacific Railroad for loading 
or cars under load with coke at such ovens awaiting billing 
instructions. This tariff has been construed as a coking in 
transit proposition. The exemption from demurrage is to apply 
to cars set for coke and not coal, as erroneously stated. 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


Commissioner Meyer has notified the parties to No. 16370, 
Central Wisconsin Traffic Association et al. vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. that it has been decided to withdraw that case 
from the modified procedure docket. The case will be set 
for hearing in the regular course, 
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Industrial Traffic Departments 


Sixth of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Industrial and 
Commercial Traffic Departments, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, A. B., 
M. ‘A., Instructor in Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


A primary distinction may be made between types of in- 
dustrial traffic departments, distinguishing those organized 
regionally from those organized centrally and those of mixed 
characteristics. Regional organizations may be defined as those 
in which the work of the departments are divided according 
to territorial plans of organization. The jurisidiction of such 
departments usually cover a large expanse of territory which 
is divided into several divisions. In each division, the work 
pertaining to the region is assigned to a subdivision of the 
department located at some central point within the district. 

The traffic organization of one of the large iron and steel 
manufacturing corporations is a striking illustration of this 
mode of organization. The work of the general traffic depart- 
ment of this corporation is divided among three devision freight 
agents, located, respectively, in a western, a central, and an 
eastern city. The division freight agent at the western head- 
quarters hag complete jurisdiction over the traffic affairs at the 
western plants of the company, which are located in three west 
ern cities. The traffic officer at the central city has jurisdiction 
over the plants in western Pennsylvania and in Ohio, while the 
traffic officer in the eastern city administers the traffic affairs for 
the company’s plants in eastern Pensylvania, Delaware, New 
York, and New Jersey. In addition to this work, the division 
freight agent of the eastern district has a branch organization 
at New York City, which handles the inland transportation of 
company traffic in the course of being exported. Each division 
freight agent is independent of the other and maintains a 
separate organization, although each works in close harmony 
with the other officers in all cases in which co-operative action 
is necessary. The subordinate organization in the central re- 
gion is the largest of the three in personnel, due to the prac- 
tice of handling all claims aganst the carriers through this 
organization. 

The divisional officers of the departments are members 
of a traffic association, an organization composed of traffic offi- 
cers of the major subsidiaries of the corporation. This general 
traffic policy of the corporation is formulated by this body 
and matters of common interest are discussed in monthly meet- 
ings. 

The actual executive officer to whom each of the division 
freight agents is directly responsible is the president of the 
company. Each co-operates in connection with local affairs 
with the operating manager of his respective division and all 
three are guided by the general commerce attorney of the cor- 
poration, who attends to all commercial legal affairs of the 
corporation. 

The organization chart herewith shown indicates the de- 
tails of this organization. The duties of the various subordi- 
nate bureaus or subdivisions correspond with those of typical 
functional bureaus, which are discussed in detail elsewhere. 
This organization may be regarded as a typical regional organ- 
ization, of which there are many among the larger industries 
operating a number of plants scattered throughout the United 
States. (See Figure No. 1.) 


Executive control over this entire organization is exercised 
by the president of the corporation. Immediately subordinate 
to this officer are the three operating managers in charge of 
production within their respective territories. The division 
freight agents, also directly subordinate to the president, are 
responsible for the transportation work within their respective 
districts, the jurisdiction of each being mutually exclusive. 
Traffic matters, in so far as they concern production and op- 
erating affairs wholly within the district, are handled by the 
division freight agents in connection with the operating man- 
ager of the division. Such problems as car supply, switching, 
demurrage, local plant transportation, and preliminary audit- 
ing of freight bills, are handled by organizations within each 
Plant which report to the plant superintendents. The or-ordina- 
tion of the traffic work in each district, including the general 
Management of car supply, switching, reauditing of demurrage 
and freight bills, rate quotation tariff interpretation, expediting, 
tracing and claims preparation, however, is part of the duties 
of each division freight agent. 

Several of the plants have separately incorporated common 
carrier industrial railroads owned by the corporation, but which 
hold themselves out as common carrier roads, serving the 
Plant. In.such cases the division freight agent of the company 
also acts ag an official of the switching road. Thus, at one 
large plant of the corporation in Pennsylvania, a common car- 
rier industrial railroad serves the plant and performs a general 
Switching and railroad service for other industries in the dis- 


trict. The road has a few miles of track connecting industries 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Reading Company. 
The traffic manager of this miniature road is the division freight 
agent of the iron and steel company, acting as a railroad as well 
as an industrial traffic manager. 

Freight bills and demurrage statements are audited on 
presentation by the carriers by freight clerks in the account- 
ing department at each plant. The rate information on which 
the audits are made is furnished by the rate bureau of the 
freight agent’s office within the jurisdiction of which the plant 
is located. Each bill, however, is re-audited, after payment 
has been made, by the rate bureau in the divisional traffic 
headquarters. 


Claims for loss, damage and overcharge are prepared by 
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A REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Figure No. 2 


the plant organizations and forwarded to the division freight 
agent’s office in each district for verification. After the claims 
have been vised by this office, they are transmitted to the 
central claim bureau for the whole corporation, located in the 
organization of the division freight agent of the central district. 
In this respect only is the work of any one division focused 
through any central organization. Otherwise, the organization 
is strictly regionalized. 

The duties of the division freight agent in each division 
are identical, for the most part. Each has general supervision 
over the traffic affairs within his district. Matters requiring 
the personal attention of those officials are under their super- 
vision. Each official is a member of the policy fermulation 
traffic association representing all the plants of the company 
within his jurisdiction and some of the minor subsidiary cor- 
porations as well. Traffic problems are presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the rail and water carriers for necessary action, 
rate adjustments are sought, routes are specified, urgently 
needed shipments are expedited, over-due shipments are traced, 
rate quotations are obtained, and adequate tariff files are built 
up and maintained by each division freight agent. Rate exhibits 
and tabulations are prepared and, when necessary, rate and 
service cases are prepared for presentation before classification 
committees, rate organizations of the carriers, state commis- 
sions, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The com: 
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merce attorney of the corporation collaborates in this work, 
directing thhe preparation of evidence and exhibits and attend- 
ing to the pleading of the case. 

The chief clerks in the several divisions are really assistant 
division freight agents, assisting their respective superiors in 
the work of managing their departments and representing their 
superior officers in the absence of the latter. General super- 
vision of the routine work of the rate and tracing and expe- 
diting bureau is exercised by these men. Correspondence in- 
bound to and outbound from the departments passes through 
their hands and the heads of the sub-ordinate ‘officers refer 
questions on which they require assistance to them for thel 
judgment or for the attention of the division freight agents. 
Stenographers and clerks in each division office report to the 
division freight agent through the chief clerk. The chief clerk 
in charge of the routing work of the sub-office of the eastern 
division in New York City performs special work in attending 
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centralized plans are the departments partaking of the nature 
of each of these plans. In such organizations a central traffic 
office is maintained, where the bulk of the transportation work 
for the corporation as a whole is performed, while district 
organizations are set up in various sections of the country to 
handle a portion of the traffic work for an individual plant or 
group of plants of the corporation. 

The precise division of the work among the: general traffic 
headquarters and the subordinate traffic offices, varies with 
the size of the corporation, the kinds of commodities handled 
and the general policy of the corporation. Endless variations, 
therefore, are to be observed in respect to the division of the 
duties. 

The traffic department organization selected as typical of 
the group of departments is an excellent illustration of this 
type of department. This department is under the executive 
jurisdiction of a director of traffic, who acts as intermediary 
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Figure No. 2. 


to the expediting and tracing of shipments for export to the 
port of New York. Once arrived at that city, the shipments 
are turned over to the buyers’ traffic organizations, which 
handle the export work, from that point to ultimate des- 
tinations. 

The chief clerk in charge of claims in the central division 
freight agent’s organization handles the work of the trace and 
claim bureau of that division and presents to the carriers the 
claims prepared in the offices of the other divisions as well. 
Another chief clerk in this division organization supervises 


the routine work of the rate bureau which functions solely for 
that particular division. 


The organization of this regional traffic department outlined 
above, is distinctive in that a tremendous volume of work is 
handled by a comparatively small number of men. The work 
is allocated among the various members of each organization 
so that each knows precisely what he is responsible for and 
because of the close connection between the various offices by 
telephone and telegraph, and, by the exchange of ideas among 
the traffic officials of the corporation in the meetings of the 
traffic association, duplication of effort is avoided. 


The organization is typical of departments organized along 


regional lines and may well be considered a model for such 
types of organizations. 


Semi-Centralized Traffic Departments 
Midway between departments organized along regional and 


between the executive organization of the corporation and the 
administrative officers of the traffic department. This officer 
and the traffic manager and the assistant traffic manager in 
charge of office management and insurance are located in the 
general offices of the corporation. 

Another assistant traffic manager is in charge of the branch 
traffic office at Chicago. The functions of this official include 
the supervision of traffic, originating in or moving through the 
western district, including rate work, routing and expediting. 
This work is supervised in general, and specific instructions are 
issued to him in particular cases by the traffic manager. Rate 
matters involving carriers that have general offices in or near 
Chicago are presented on behalf of the traffic department by 
this assistant. Shipments are traced and expedited through 
the western territories and arrangements are made for cartage 
and other terminal services within the district as required. In 
geneal, this particular assistant acts as a general representative 
of the traffic department, handling all phases of traffic and 
transportation work pertaining to the western district as a 
district deputy of the traffic manager. 

A third assistant traffic manager in this organization has 
functions of a dual nature. In the first place, he is in charge 
of all traffic work in connection with explosives, wood pulp, 
charcoal, and a few other commodities. In the second place, 
he is the specialist who handles all milling in transit matters 
and cases before regulatory bodies. Because of his special 
qualifications, he presents all formal and informal cases before 
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the Commission and the various state public service or railroad 
commissions. Rate exhibits, charts, and other documentary 
forms of evidence are prepared by the clerical staff of the 
department under his jurisdiction. He is also called into con 
sultation in all rate and service questions of a general nature 


because of his familiarity with the legal phases of the work. 


In the actual pleading of the cases on the formal dockets of 
the commissions he may be aided by the legal department of 
the corporation, but this is not always the case. 

Another assistant traffic manager is in charge of plants 
producing paints, dry colors, pigments, and kindred products. 
The plants producing these commodities have production and, 
to some extent, distribution organizations of their own, but have 
no traffic departments. The assistant traffic manager in charge 
of the traffic in these commodities acts as the traffic manager 
for these subsidiary plants, dividing his time between the plants 
where arrangements are made for trucking, car supply, track 
facilities, and other forms of plant service and the general 
office where rate studies, classification matters, packing specifi- 
cations, routing questions, tracing, and expediting work is han- 
died in connection with the general traffic department organiza. 
tion. The assistant traffic manager in charge of paints and 
like products is naturally an expert in questions of rates and 
on these commodities. He appears at rate hearings and con- 
ducts negotiations for changes in rates in this field of his own 
specialties. The detailed work, connected with claims, rates, 
tracing, expediting and routing are performed in these divisions 
of the general traffic department. 

A fifth assistant traffic manager specializes in the traffic 
in chemical products, shown as Group E commodities. This 
official handles the traffic work of plants producing these com- 
modities in the same way the assistant traffic manager in charge 
of Group D commodities functions in connection with his. Hach 
of these assistants has subordinates handling detailed work, 
located at the various plants manufacturing their products, and, 
in addition to functioning as traffic manager of these plants, 
each has certain other general traffic duties to perform. The 
assistant in charge of commodities in Group D handles coast- 
wise and export and import movements of these specific com- 
modities, while the assistant handling Group E commodities 
also assumes control over movements of all types of explosives 
in the intereoastal trade. 

Complaints before commissions of unreasonable rates, serv- 
ices, or reparation cases before such bodies are originated by 
the assistant traffic managers in charge of the commodity 
groups, but are presented and pleaded by the assistant traffic 
manager specializing in this work. 

The general traffic department of this corporation may be 
regarded as a mixture of the centralized and regional types 
of organization. Part of the work is performed in the general 
office for the whole corporation, while a portion of it is divided 
along territorial and commodity lines. 

The organization and functions of the rate and route, steam- 
ship, export, claims, passenger, and trace and car operation 
divisions will be discussed later in the chapters analyzing the 
performance of these functions. 


. A chart of this interesting organization is shown in Figure 
Yo. 2. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TRAFFIC 


After being out of print for several months, the traffic 
lessons written for The Traffic World, by Grover G. Huebner, 
Ph. D., of the University of Pennsylvania, and printed in that 
publication in 1922 and 1928, are again available in book form. 
The new edition is printed entirely from new types and plates, 
and is attractively bound in red cloth. Professor Huebner’s 
work excited a great deal of comment while it was appearing 
serially and its usefulness as a compendium of traffic funda- 
mentals is enhanced by its appearance in a single volume. 


LEAGUE PLEADS FOR FUNDS 


A committee representing the National Industrial Traffic 
League appeared before the House committee on appropriations 
January 5 in support of adequate appropriations for the Com- 
mission. The committee was composed of R. C. Fulbright, 
Luther M. Walter, H. J. Wagner and J. H. Beek. 

The hearing was behind closed doors and the testimony 
will be made public when the bill is reported. The League 
committee, it is understood, laid before the House committee 
the viewpoint of the shipping public as to the Commission hav. 
ing sufficient funds to do its work expeditiously. 

President Coolidge has transmitted to the House a recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget for an additional ap- 


propriation of $84,420 for the Commission for the present fiscal 
year. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 11980, Michigan Railroad Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette R. R. et al., assigned for January 8, at Washington, 
D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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IDAHO AND THE GOODING BILL 


(Address before Rotary Club, Twin Falls, Idaho, by E. M. Sweeley, 
formerly member of the Public Utilities Com- 
° mission of the State of Idaho.) 


It is a very real satisfaction that your Public Affairs Com- 
mittee waited until after the political campaign had closed be- 
fore asking me to discuss before you, Idaho and the Long and 
Short Haul Bill. The matter is not political. All of its bear- 
ings upon us are economic and practical, and the farther we 
can keep political considerations away from our study of it, the 
more likely we are to arrive at.a common sense understanding. 

We need a real, common sense understanding of this thing 
because the fight has been so long and so bitter that it has 
become to some extent political and personal. But our interests 
are both too real and too important for us to permit them to be 
acted upon by a law which may reflect these considerations, 
and we owe it to ourselves to now sit down to a little plain 
thinking to see what it all means, to see where we are being 
headed, and whether when we get there we are likely to find 
out that the cure proposed for an existing situation will leave 
us worse off than ever. To me it is very clear that it does just 
this, and that if the so-called Gooding Bill, intended to end the 
long and short haul controversy, becomes a law, it will be of a 
piece with cutting off the head to relieve a headache. 

My acquaintance with this controversy dates back some 
twenty years to a time when I was in the Spokane District. 
Spokane then had a vision of becoming a great city, and as a 
help to that end, wanted and felt that it was entitled to railroad 
rates which would allow to its jobbers and wholesalers a free 
hand in supplying the requirements of eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Montana, with incoming commodi- 
ties from the east. The rail rates to coast points from the 
east were then lower in instances than to Spokane, and the 
coast jobbers could and did reach back into the Spokane dis- 
trict for business. This made sharp and effective competition 
with local interests to the advantage of the coast houses and 
cities, to which the Spokane folks objected, and they set out 
to have it stopped. 

The battle has waged through the years. I heard echoes 
of it from time to time until 1919, when my work on the Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho caused me to sit down and do 


some close studying of it. This was before the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 


That Act is a very comprehensive legislative effort. In 
the long and short haul field it continued, with some amend- 
ment, the bar against charging more for a short haul than for 
a long one over the same line, except by permission granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This portion of the 
law is called the “Fourth Section,” and the Commission has 
power in proper cases to relieve railroads from the operation 
of the Fourth Section so that less may be charged for a long 
haul than for a shorter haul over the same line. There was a 
determined effort to take this power away from the Commission 
when the Act was passed; but fortunately for the farming 
interests in this valley, and for the farming interests in the 
whole Intermountain country, there were some men in Congress 
who could see and understand the situation of the Intermoun- 
tain farming industry as it then was and as it would continue 
to be. They could see beyond the surface of things; they could 
think straight in spite of the demands of interested business 
associations, and through their efforts the power was left with 
the Commission to permit violations of the long and short haul 
bar in proper cases. 


The railroads have made a number of applications to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to put into 
effect rates to coast points from the east less than those in 
effect to the interior points. These applications have been 
strenuously resisted by the business interests in the inter- 
mountain country, notably those having their headquarters in 
Spokane, Boise, Pocatello and Salt Lake City, and other towns 
as well, and the Junior Senator from this state has introduced 
in Congress a bill which will take away from the Commission 
the power to consider these applications and to permit such 
rates, even in proper cases. It is intended to make the fourth 
section of the Transportation Act an absolute bar to a less rate 
for a longer haul than for a shorter haul over the same line, 
and to do away with the controversy over rates of this kind 
sought by the railroads in the future as well as those now in 
effect. 

What does this really promise to us? 

To get at it with a clear light we ought to start with a 
good, square look at ourselves, at our own situation and its 
limitations. There is nothing to be gained by a resort to re- 
sentment, and I shall try to avoid that, for it has been my 
experience that the merits of a question go out of the picture 
when resentment and condemnation get in. And because this 
matter affects us directly and practically, both now and in the 
future, it deserves our consideration wholly on its merits. 

Our situation is this: Our Snake River Valley rests almost 
entirely upon an agricultural base. We do not have enough 
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timber or mines to give us a great industrial field, and thus 
far we have not found iron or coal enough to let us found 
another Pittsburgh. We have in sight just what we can take 
from our ranches and ranges each year—the products of the 
soil. We raise, of course, vastly more than we have a home 


market for, and this excess becomes of benefit to us only as we © 


find a market for it. The extent of that benefit is measured by 
the profit we have when the market has taken our product. 
But our markets now are a long way off; bridging the miles to 
customers is a costly process, and you all know that the rates 
We pay on our produce directly affects what we have left to live 
on—the profit from our outgoing shipments. 


We ship many commodities in, of course, and we are inter- 
ested in the rates on those because, presumably, the rates affect 
the price we have to pay; but we pay for these out of our sur- 
plus from our outbound shipments. The more surplus, the more 
we can buy. The long and short haul controversy relates to 
shipments from the east, incoming stuff, the things we buy 
with the money we get from what we ship out. We have no 
such rates leading from us to our eastern and southern markets, 
so that the effect of the proposed law will be felt only on what 
comes in to us. I’m disposed to look very kindly on anything 
that will lower the cost of things we bring in here; but, gentle- 
men, these last three years have shown us that it makes mighty 
little difference what the price charged may be if we haven’t 
the money to pay it with, We get our money from what we 
ship out, and that being the case, I don’t care one frolicsome 
hoot about any advantage to the incoming stuff if in any way 
it has to be paid for out of a disadvantage to what we send out. 

For our outgoing shipments we have two major thoughts. 
One is the rate; the other is the car supply. If the Gooding 
Bill looks toward any disadvantage to us in the matter of rates 
for our farm and range products, whether it be to prevent a 
much desired reduction or whether it produces an increase, 
however slight, then it hits us in the pocketbook that we all 
draw our prosperity from. If this bill looks in any way to the 
disadvantage of our farm shippers in the matter of their having 
enough cars when they need them, then it hits us again in the 
same place. I don’t want to bring you any bad news, but let me 
leave the suggestion that the farm pocketbook these days is 
very tender. 

Railroad rates are not just things that happen, or that can 
be easily changed any more. The Transportation Act and other 
legislation took whatever elasticity there was in the rate field 
out. Nowadays the railroad revenue is looked at as a whole 
that has to be rather closely held up, and any reduction in rates 
to one class of shippers calls for a corresponding increase in 
other places to preserve the balance. The rate structure is a 
growth from years of business and economic conditions, de- 
velopmental efforts, fights between classes of shippers, changes 
in cost elements and Interstate Commerce Commission rulings. 
It is not lightly to be changed. When we make an effort to 
change it to our advantage we find out quickly and clearly that 
we are not the only ones interested in our rates. You may 
retain a lingering idea that we could get reduced rates from 
the railroad that serves us here, if the railroad itself would 
only consent. The facts are that the railroad has mighty little 
to say about it. 

The minute we start after a reduction we find arrayed 
against ug all of the producers of the same products that we 
put out. They attend to seeing that we don’t get any advantage 
over them, so we don’t get anything unless they get as much, 
or more. And with them, and against us, or against both them 
and us, are all of the other organizations of shippers of other 
sorts of things. They don’t propose to have the rate relation- 
ships between classes of shippers changed if they can help it, 
because they know that whatever relief one class gets means 
that much more for other classes to pack. And if you think 
that little Idaho, way out on the edge of things, can get very 
far under that sort of a set up, you are petting a delusion. 

We watch the other fellows just as closely as they watch 
us. One of the works our Utilities Commission does is to scan 
all rate changes filed to find those that threaten us the wrong 
way, and to get busy against them before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. We know that any change of relationships 
favorable to shippers elsewhere, or to commodities other than 
farm and range produce, means trouble for us. But, while we 
know that and go after changes we find in filed rates, we are 
watching in peaceful quiet the progress of a change proposed 
by national legislation; a change openly directed at the things 
that come in to us and in which our interest is entirely second- 
ary; a change that will inevitably force readjustments of the 
revenue burden, and we seem to be content to trust the whole 
thing to luck; luck in somebody to look after and protect our 
real interests; luck to save us from getting hurt. 

The rate angle needs looking into. Rates are simply the 
prices charged for transportation. A railroad is simply a 
transportation factory. It produces transportation, and like any 
other business, it must sell its product to get along. Trans- 


portation can’t be stored up. It must be used day by day, or 
it is gone. 
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The rates, all the rates, as now set, have a certain relation- 
ship to the total revenue the factory has to have to get along, 
and to the amount of product that each class can and will take 
during the year. The rates to the coast, bath those now in 
effect and those that the railroads try to get from time to time, 
have a place in the whole purpose. Some have been in effect 
for a long time. 
bill, if it should become a law, would do away with all of these, 
and there would come a period of economic adjustment in 
which the railroads would be giving direct attention to their 
revenue situation and the coast would be busy at some less 
costly way of transport. The revenue requirements of the rail- 
roads on which we have to depend would not be lessened any. 
Cars idle that might otherwise be busy in the coast work do 
not become miraculously absolved from all costs while idle, and 
from somewhere the revenue would have to come to pay those 
costs. The only place it could come from would be the cus- 


tomers who just had to buy rail transportation, and that means 
us here. 


Out of the scramble of readjustment no one can prophesy 
with any intelligence what would happen. This much I do 
know: We are a long way from Washington; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission works on what is placed before it in the 
way of evidence; we have a few people and only one primary 
interest; the east, the middle-west and the coast have many 
people, many important interests, and we would not only have 
to put up our own case, but we would have to go fully into 
those matters presented by opposing interests. All of this 
would be expensive, of course; and I can see no way in which 
our farm products can gain any advantage out of such a fight, 
and I can see a rea] danger that we would lose the few favor- 
able rates we now have. A fight is an easy thing to start; 
but a fight of this sort can’t be kept private. Anyboy, any- 
where can get in, and once in they will go after everything in 
sight. Why anybody would want to dump our farm product 
rates into such an uncertain and unfavorable mill as that ic 
beyond my imagination. What we need out here is a period 
of being let alone, a time of stable economic bases, to which 
we can work with our possibilities and develop what we have. 
We don’t want to be tied to the production and marketing in 
far places of just raw farm products. We want to condense, 
and by shipping finished or partly finished commodities gain 
the two-fold advantage of less freight cost and increased popu- 
lation and industry here at home. 

A well fostered and sternly fought period of readjustment 
of transportation rates is one of the best little unsettlers of con- 
ditions known. Even if we should come out at the end unhurt, 
we would have paid out a lot of money that we need for other 
things, and we would have paid out a lot of time, some years 
at least, of uncertainty, with its penalty of arrested develop- 
ment. 

Our demand for cars outgoing is largely seasonal. It comes 
when we take our crops and lasts at its height for some four 
or five months. Our crops come on at about the same time 
as those nearer to the markets we have to reach, and when 
everybody wants cars. During that time the volume of our 
shipments is considerably larger than for the rest of the year, 
and right then is when we want cars, want a lot of them, and 
if we don’t get them we get hurt. A transportation factory 
capable of turning out enough product to match this period 
of peak demand naturally is going to have the means of pro- 
ducing much transportation the rest of the time when we have 
no ability to buy it or reason to buy it. The size of the factory, 
though, measures the amount of costs that have to be paid 
on the year, so if the factory has a lot of by-product that it can’t 
sell anywhere, it has to get its costs by boosting the price 
to those who have to buy. 

Another thing. Those cars have gone to market with our 
stuff. Market is a long ways off. It will be months before 
we need those cars again, but when we do want them, we want 
them right here. In some way we want it so worked out 
that those cars will come back under load, either to us or to 
as near a point as we can get them. Hauling empty cars is 
costly. Our incoming shipments help, but we don’t use as 
many cars incoming as we need to ship our raw, bulk products 
out, and we don’t ship them in all at once just before our crops 
are ready to go. So we have to turn to the coast for popula- 
tion, for industries, calling for supplies that will swing those 
cars back west under load. But the people down on the coast 
are canny; they look after their own interests, they buy at 
the best price they can get, and they use the threat of water 
transportation to beat down the price they have to pay for 
rail haul. If they can’t get the price down they will ship by 
water, and the loads that might have helped our cars back to 
us will travel through the Panama Canal, and we’ll have some 
empty car haul tacked onto the price of our products that have 
to have the cars to move them. 

You may get the idea that a great volume of traffic is just 
teetering on whether it will go by water or by rail all the time. 
I do not think that is the case. The railroads hustle, they 
fight, they scheme to keep that water-borne traffic from getting 
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established, for they know that, once once established, with their 
rates possibilities almost inelastic and every interest sure to go 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission to fight or take 
advantage of any change sought, the time would be so long, 
the costs so heavy, and the outcome so uncertain, that water- 
borne traffic could be met only after a long and costly struggle 
before the Commission, and perhaps only after a ruinous rate 
war besides. I do not have any very recent figures on the 
present volume of water traffic. It may be that its present 
significance will be belittled by those who are supporting this 
bill; but if it is, please think about it in this light: We are 
primarily interested in our farm output, in its rates and car 
supply, and every pound of freight that goes by water, and 
could have been induced to go by rail, represents just so much 
revenue lost to the total revenue that somebody has to make 
up to give us the cars we need. Not only that, traffic by water 
leaves cars in our eastern markets to run back to us empty 
when they might have been filled with the freight that went by 
water. 

You know, and I know, that if the water traffic should be 
allowed to build up, the men and money in it would fight every 
move the railroads might make to get the traffic back to the 
rails. We up here are interested in the rails. We have to 
be. The question with us isn’t so much one of present water 
traffic, although that is important because of its competitive 
action on rates to the coast; our worry is over the danger that 
traffic that might be held to the rails, and so used to help us, 
may get to the water, which gives us no help at all. The Pan- 
ama Canal was a great achievement; but let us not forget in 
enthusiasm for it that we live on the rails, and that the Canal 
is not an unmixed economic blessing to our pocketbooks. 

Although our time of heavy car demand is seasonal and 
lasts for only a few months at its peak, the railroad is an all- 
year matter. It has to pay taxes, it has to pay interest, it 
has to pay men, it has to keep up its lines and equipment. These 
are all items that run for the year. It is idle to think of lay- 
ing off the men, or very many of them, during the off-peak 
season. Railroad operation requires trained and experienced 
men. You can’t turn such men loose and expect to get them 
back when the next rush starts, and you can’t run railroads 
with pick-up men. In other words, the factory has to be kept 
ready to run the year around in order to have it when we 
need it, so the costs don’t stop when the cars are idle. All 
that stops is the revenue they could earn if busy. We are 
interested in having those cars, all of them, kept busy. The 
only kind of transportation we can have has to come from 
the rail factory. The price to us will necessarily be made on 
the basis of all of the costs and all of the revenue. The costs 
go on just the same, so we don’t want anything to cut into 
the revenue, 

Lack of railroad revenue is a tender subject with us. We 
had some tastes of that in the shape of car shortages in this 
valley. Many of you got hurt by them and can remember. 
I was in the mddle of them when the Commssion was faced 
every day by the appeals of our Idaho producers for cars in 
which to ship their crops. Two different years I went through 
this valley getting the facts at first hand and firing them on 
to Washington in the effort to get cars. Our crops were wanted 
by markets that meant good gains to us if we could only reach 
them. I saw men hoping against hope for cars and watching 
every day the frost line creep a little nearer to the results of 
their year’s work. And the cars didn’t come. I don’t know 
what the reasons really were, all of them, or who was to blame. 
I do know that they were the direct result of insufficient rail- 
road revenue, I know what the cost to us in this valley was 
in lost markets and frozen crops, and I know that our farmers 
had to pay a heart-breaking cost for the result of what some- 


body did or didn’t do with the railroads. And I want no more 
of that, ever. 


Those experiences taught me that there’s a back-lash to 
fooling with the transportation situation, a back-lash that lands 
on our farmers, even when the remedial effort is in good faith 
and pointed at something against which strong arguments may 
be made. 

There is an argument that less rates to the coast than to 
ourselves on goods from the east is a discrimination, that they 
are unfair. I have heard the author of the bill say more than 
once: “It’s a crime, that’s what it is; a crime.” And I think 
he believes that way. If there was nothing else in the deal 
but those rates, I should agree with him, and if conditions here 
and on the coast were the same, I should again agree. But 
the very basis of our well-being in this valley, our agriculture, 
its products, is bound to be involved, and I’m looking at that. 
Then there is the difference in conditions to think about. We 
have only rail transportation, with none other in sight. The 
coast has two—rails and water. Our greatest demand is during 
only a part of the year, and we want all the transportation 
output sold somewhere during the time when we don’t need 
it, so that we won’t be called upon to pay the costs of idle 
cars. But the coast, having the choice, won’t buy the only 
Sort we are interested in unless the price is right. We want 
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it sold. It’s a by-product so far as we are concerned, and it 
is only good business to sell it at any price that can be had 
above cost just to keep the transportation factory going and 
to get our cars back to us, or near to us, under load. When 
I look over what is behind the face of the argument, and see 
how we are interested in it and really affected by it, I can’t 
find any crime. I find only a business dealing with a business 
problem with a direct benefit to our farmer producers, and I 
can’t make any crime out of that. 

I ought to mention that these rates against which complaint 
is made, and to which the proposed law is aimed, apply only 
to such commodities as are, or can be, water-borne. Whenever 
the coast is in the same fix as we by reason of the kind of 
stuff to ship where it is rail or nothing, the coast gets the 
same sort of rate treatment that we do. Tuck that away in 
your minds, for it isn’t always made clear in these arguments 
that that is the case. 

It has been said, and perhaps it will be said some more, 
that the railroads would be forced to go after the coast business 
anyway, that they can’t get along without it, and that with 
the bar against differences that this law would make, the 
necessary result would be to lower rates to the interior points. 
That may be true; but that reduction would apply to the in- 
coming shipments and would result in a reduced revenue. And 
that jerks us right back to the fact that our outgoing situation 
is vitally concerned in the railroads having enough revenue, 
and to get that, if the incoming traffic can slip part of its share, 
the outgoing traffic will have to pick it up, or we can’t have 
the service we need. Enough revenue means enough service. 
I can’t stir up any enthusiasm over opening a door that holds 
back either higher farm product rates or car shortages. And 
this proposed law would do just that. It bears the earmarks 
of a desert maker for the Snake River Valley. 

There is another side to this question which deserves some 
careful thought. Some time ago I was shocked to read in 
some news report that some of our people were suggesting a 
boycott against the coast industries because they were fighting 
against this bill. That seems to me to be extremely short- 
sighted, for it would be a direct blow to our own best interests. 
Here is the reason: 

Thus far we have found most of our market for our farm 
surplus in the east and south. We've been going right back 
to the doorstep of the producers of the middle-west and south 
and east to compete with them in a market at their very doors. 
That means long shipments, heavy expense, and hard compe- 
tition. What we want is a market all our own. The Pacific 
coast offers us that when it builds up, when it gets so many 
people that it requires our help to feed them. The quicker 
that happens the better for us. The more active and pros- 
perous the coast gets, the faster it will develop. 


These rates are undoubtedly of some advantage to the coast 
people and may have some influence on helping them build up. 
If so, they should not be blamed for their activities in trying 
to keep them, for just to the extent that they get help and use 
it to grow, our own doorstep market grows. The more they 
grow the better we like it. We don’t hate them. On the con- 
trary, we love ’em, and the more there are of them the better 
we love ’em. Let them grow their big cities and fill in their 
lands with people, and more power to them. Why should we 
fight with them? Why should we sing a little song of hate 
to them? Why wouldn’t it be better for us in every way, and 
to our ultimate real advantage, to turn to the west coast in 
every way we can, instead of trying to reach back to the east? 

We've got our railroad building south. It will give us San 
Francisco at a little over 700 miles, and Los Angeles at a little 
over 1,000. When we go east it is over 1,100 miles to Omaha, 
just the beginning of things for us that way. The west coast 
offers us many less miles, and when we get our market there 
we won’t have to be trying to sell our stuff on the doorstep 
of the men who produce the same things back in the middle 
west and south and east. I look to the time when southern 
Idaho will be the granary of the Golden Bear, and I hope it 
will be soon. 

All this makes me more than skeptical of the charge that 
the railroads have been wickedly trying to build up the coast 
terminals at the expense of the interior points. I see our in- 
terests as agricultural, and our possibilities of development 
limited by that basis. Our prospects for great trade. centers 
to consume our products at home are small, as we haven’t 
the things that make for great cities. The coast has, and the 
coast is our market when it gets them. So, when I hear the 
charge that the development of the coast terminals is “wicked,” 
I smile me a little smile, thinking the while of the benefit to 
our agriculture and what it means to us, and find reason to be 
glad for that particular wickedness in this world. 

Before shutting off the gas, I would like to say that I be- 
lieve the author of this bill is in full good faith in his efforts, and 
that he firmly believes in the justice of his position. But I 
believe that we have all gone past the place where we let some- 
one else do all our thinking for us, or to go ahead with pro- 
posed legislative tinkering with our situation out here until 
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we are thoroughly posted on what all of its effects are going 
to be. In just the past few years we have been bumped hard 
by the results of shifting economic forces by law, and we’ve 
got so that we want to know that a shot at the d—— crow on 
the fence won’t get a lot of our chickens in the yard. We 
haven’t any chickens to spare. Let’s take a good, common 
sense look at the line of aim to see what it is likely to hit;. 
and when we see what this shot will do to our rate and car 
chickens, then let’s pray that the gun won’t go off, or that it 
is pointed somewhere else first. 

This whole long and short haul rate thing forms a big 
subject. It’s a tough subject. The battle about it has been 
long and at times bitter. It requires and it deserves study, and 
action only when we are sure. If this proposed bill becomes 
a law, you and I will wake up to find it dropped like a gate 
across the road of our development. Think about it. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Alabama & Vicksburg has applied for authority to 
create additional common stock in the sum of $2,100,000, and 
for the distribution of the same amount as a stock dividend. 
The company proposes to distribute the stock, share for share, 
to the holders of existing common stock of $2,100,000. 

The company said its investment in road and equipment 
as shown by the balance sheet at December 31, 1923, was 
$6,995,350, while the stock ($2,100,000) and funded debt as 
existing at the date of the application ($2,500,000) amounted 
to only $4,600,000, and that the issue of additional] stock would 
still leave the amount of stocks and bonds substantially less 
than the book investment in the property. 

The issuance of the stock will serve to give to the stock- 
holders a tangible evidence of the increased value of the prop- 
erty, through the additions and betterments capitalized, and 
will also give to the public a knowledge of the same, the ap- 
plicant said. The company also said the action proposed woula 
improve the credit of the company. It said the earnings of 
the company had been adequate to permit the payment of a 
reasonable dividend upon the present stock and upon the amount 
now sought to be issued as well. It said the company had been 
paying an annual dividend of 7 per cent on its stock. 

The company’s investment in road and equipment, the ap 
plicant said, is largely understated, for the reason that prior 
to June 30, 1907, the accounts were not kept in the form now 
prescribed by the Commission and merely reflected the stock 
and bonds issued for acquiring the property and for such addi- 
tions and betterments as were constructed out of the funds from 
those sources. 

The Atlanta Terminal Company has applied for authority 
to issue $200,000 of first mortgage twenty year 5 per cent gold 
bonds to be- purchased jointly by the Southern, the Central of 
Georgia and the Atlanta & West Point at 98 and accrued in- 
terest, and sold by those companies to Clark, Dodge & Co. of 
New York, at the same price. In supplemental applications the 
Southern, Central of Georgia and the Atlanta & West Point 
ask for authority to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of the terminal company bonds. 

The New York Central has applied for authority to sell 
$709,000 of twenty year 6 per cent convertible gold debenture 
bonds of the issue of 1915, heretofore reacquired by the com- 
pany and now held in its treasury, in aid of their conversion 
into capital stock of the applicant pursuant to authority here- 
tofore granted by the Commission. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has applied for au- 
thority to abandon approximately 25 miles of line extending 
from Tecumseh, Okla., to Asher, Okla. The applicant said the 
line had neither present nor prospective traffic sufficient to 
pay operating expenses and that its removal would not occasion 
any hardship to the public and would relieve the applicant from 
the burden of its deficit. 


The Great Northern has applied for authority to assume 
liability as joint and several guarantor with the Western Fruit 
Express Company of $1,980,000 of equipment trust certificates 
in connection with the purchase, rebuilding and building of 
1,300 refrigerator cars by the express company. 

A joint application has been filed by the Mississippi Valley 
Company and the Illinois Central for authority for the former 
to acquire control of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company 
and its railroad under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act. The Illinois Central owns the capital 
stock of the Mississippi company. The applicant said that, be- 
cause of that relationship, the acquisition by the Mississippi 
of the Gulf & Ship Island would result in bringing into closer 
operating relation the railroads of the Illinois Central and that 
of the Gulf & Ship Island and would be an aid toward estab- 
lishing a direct line between Chicago, St. Louis and other points 
north of the Ohio River and Gulfport, Miss., and the preserva- 
tion of existing routes and channels of trade. They said further 
that the acquisition sought was in harmony with the purposes 
of the transportation act and consistent with the tentative 
consolidation plan of the Commission and the report of Pro- 
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fessor Ripley. The consideration sought to be given in ex- 
change for the stock of the Gulf & Ship Island is $5,000,000, 
represented by notes of the Mississippi company payable on 
or before November 17, 1925, and bearing 4% per cent interest, 
the applicants said. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has applied for authority to ac- 
quire the stock, property and franchises of the Moore Haven 
& Clewiston Railway Company. The line extends from Moore 
Haven to Clewiston, Fla., a distance of 14 miles. 

The Leavenworth & Topeka has applied for authority to 
issue $64,000 of 6 per cent bonds to retire outstanding indebted- 
ness. f 

The Chicago & Western Indiana has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue, in the current year, $266,000 of 
4 per cent bonds under its consolidated mortgage. They are 
to be used in meeting maturities. 

The Howard Terminal Railway has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue $18,000 of its bonds to be used in 
acquiring trackage from the Howard Company, in Oakland, Calif. 
The applicant is a switching railroad. 


NOVEMBER EARNINGS 


Class I railroads having a total mileage of 235,772 miles 
had operating revenues in November amounting to $505,704;900, 
according to reports for the month compiled by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics from returns filed by the carriers with 
the Commission. This was a decrease of $26,181,450, or 4.9 
per cent, under the same month in 1923. Continuing, the 


Operating expenses totaled $374,217,400, a reduction of $32,698,- 
350 or eight per cent under those for November, 1923. 

The net operating income for the Class I railroads in November 
ll gs ag ses =  omigae ony = November 1923, or an 
n se oO »456,930. In October, , the net operatin 
was $127,105,100. . iin iawieiias 

The net operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before in- 
terest and other fixed charges are paid. 

Class I railroads for the first eleven months in 1924 had a net 
operating income of $898,257,770, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.32 per cent on their property investment, compared with 
$913,336,797 or 4.52 per cent for the same period in 1923. 

Earnings by districts for the first eleven months with the per- 
ae of return based on property investment on an annual basis 
ollows: 


New England Region 


Diawianmalelecese ee emeaeetwe 32,116,588 3.60 
uo ee ee eer ioe ate bes rato 
Central Badatern Region... ..ccccccccccccvccsecer 178,711,285 4.21% 
SS aa a ae 45,727,330 5.70% 
OCML PURMCOET DA Striel «wo. cccceveccccccs 425,125,765 4.51% 
WOtel BOWMCMST Wise sock cceccccscvcedves 127,521,461 5.21% 
INOPENWOSUETR TRABION. 0 6.cceccccvcccccacceceeese 96,611,559 3.15% 
CEMCFAL WERTEET TROBION 6 occ cies éccccccvedtozee 166,206,568 4.21% 
BOULRWORGER. GHOGI accecccicccccvcvesvcesocces 82,792,414 4.32% 
OUAE WOME. DIGWICE. ..cccciescecowcedes 345,610,541 3.87% 
NR ON, isin xccicumtednxtachscuswsness 898,257,767 4.32% 


Nineteen Class I carriers operated at a loss in. November, of 
which eleven were in the Eastern District and eight in the Western 
District. In October, eleven roads had operating deficits. 

While operating revenues in November showed a decrease of 
only 4.9 per cent under the same month in 1923, operating expenses 
were reduced eight per cent. This decrease in operating expenses 
in part was due to a reductién of $20,727,190, or about eleven per 
cent in maintenance expenses for the month of November compared 
with the same month of 1923. For the first eleven months period 
alone, there was a reduction in maintenance expenses of $213,587,- 
763,-or over ten per cent. 

Carriers in the Eastern District had a net operating income in 
November of $37,224,000 compared with $31,621,780 in November, 1923. 
Freight traffic in the Eastern District in November, according to 
incomplete returns, was about one per cent under the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Operating revenues of the Eastern -carriers to- 
taled $239,668,000, a decrease of six per cent under November the 
year before. Operating expenses totaled $186,700,200, a decrease of 
10.2 per cent under the same month in 1923. Class I carriers in the 
Eastern District earned during the first eleven months of 1924 
$425,125,750 of net operating income compared with $450,864,850 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1923. 

Class I carriers in the Southern District in November had a net 
operating income of $12,360,000 compared with $10,442,250 in No- 
vember of 1923. Freight traffic on the Southern roads in November 
was about three per cent above the same month in 1923. Operating 
revenues of the Southern carriers in November totaled $66,840,000, 
a decrease of 1.7 per cent under the same month in 1923, while op- 
erating expenses totaled $49,571,860, a decrease of 6.6 per cent com- 
pared with November, 1923. The net operating income for the Class 
I roads in the Southern District for the first eleven months of 1924 
pan eae compared with $118,285,270 during the same period 
n 5 

Carriers in the Western District, according to complete reports 
except for the Nevada Northern Railroad, had a net cpavatinnr in- 
come in November of $43,593,400 compared with $44,656,590 for the 
same month in 1923. Freight traffic in the Western District showed 
an increase of approximately 1% per cent over November, 1923. Op- 
erating revenues of the Western carriers totaled $199,196,860, a de- 
crease of 4.6 per cent under November, 1923, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $137,945,300, a decrease of 5.5 per cent. Class I car- 
riers in the Western District during the first eleven months of 
1924 had a net operating income of $345,610,540 compared with $344,- 
186,680 during the same period one year ago. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Chicago & North Western has been authorized to pro- 
cure authentication and delivery of $1,000,000 of general mort- 
gage gold bonds of 1987. The bonds will be held by the com- 
pany until the further order of the Commission. 
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This chart, prepared by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association, shows freight loading for the first three months 
of 1925, as estimated by the division, compared with actual loading of previous periods. 


FREIGHT LOADING FORECAST 


The Trafic World Washington Burean 


Loading of revenue freight the first three months in 1925 
is expected to be the greatest in history, according to a report 
submitted at a meeting in Washington January 6 of the board 
of directors of the American Railway Association by the car 
service division of that organization. 


“Total loading for the three months’ period is estimated 
at 11,844,125 cars, an increase of 256,851 cars, or 2.2 per cent, 
above the first three months in 1924, when the previous high 
record for that period was made, and 513,702 cars, or 4.5 per 
cent, above the same period in 1923,” the association said. 


“This estimate is based on information received by the 
Car service division from the commodity committees of the 
Various Shippers’ Regional Advisay Boards in regard to their 
Prospective business for the first three months of this year 
Compared with the same periods in 1924 and 1923. In addi- 





tion, consideration was also given in the preparation of the 
estimate to other known factors directly relating to car loading. 
These include the general prosperous business conditions now 
existing, the trend of traffic the last three months in 1924 com- 
pared with the corresponding periods in previous years and 
the first three months’ actual loading of previous years. 


In view of the fact that Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
have been established in all parts of the country and the various 
commodity committees of those boards represent agriculture 
and all other branches of industry, it can be said that this 
estimate is based on reports from virtually all industrial activi- 
ties of the nation. 


“No estimate as to what the total for the year will be can 
be made at this time, but, from information now available the 
indications are that the railroads will be called on to handle 
the largest carloading business during the year 1925 of any 
year on record. 

“The record loading of revenue freight for any one year 
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was reached in 1923, when the total was 49,812,113 cars, al- 
though during the first three months and the last three months 
in 1924, revenue freight loadings were the greatest on record. 
Had it not been for the decline in shipments of coal, coke and 
ore during the past year, 1924 would have established a new 
high record, as the total loading of all other commodities was 
the greatest on record.” 

A total of 48,527,227 cars was loaded with revenue freight 
in 1924, according to complete reports for the year filed by the 
railroads with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. 

Although loadings were the greatest the first and last quar- 
terly periods in 1924 ever reported for any corresponding months, 
the total for the year was 2.6 per cent below 1923. Had it 
not been for a falling off, compared with the preceding year, 
in the loading of coal, coke and ore, the total for 1924 would 
have established a new high peak, as loadings of al] other 
commodities, except those named, were the greatest ever trans- 
ported by the carriers. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain products in 1924 totaled 
2,575,514, an increase of 122,750 cars, or five per cent, over the 
previous high record established in 1922. This also was an in- 
crease of more than thirteen per cent over the total for 1923. 

New high records for all time were also established in 1924 
in the total ‘loading of merchandise and less-than-carload lot 
freight and also in miscellaneous freight, the former being an 
increase of 2.9 per cent over last year and the latter, an increase 
of nearly one per cent. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1924 1923 1922 

S WOGKS Gf JARUBTY ..ccccccccccccecos 3,362,136 3,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of February .......ccccccccce 3,617,432 3,361,599 3,027,886 
A Re OS See be 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
Boe! grees oe 3,499,210 3,764,266 2,863,416 
SO ee eee eee 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
re NE NID. va iig aiaig.e 4 weleccemeicceereaine 3,625,472 4,047,603 3,414,031 
I MINE ia Se se sin ta dicedcamenine 3,526,500 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Fe ee eee 4,843,404 5,209,219 4,335,32 
4 weeks of September ............... 4,146,403 4,147,783 3,699,397 
S WIGGMS GF WCCRROF occ cciccicccscecs 4,380,149 4,312,650 3,913,046 
5 weeks of November .........e..ee0. 4,972,391 4,889,500 4,668,655 
4 weeks of December .............00. 3,471,673 3,306,724 3,318,762 

I aiken 4a Soe ec eeaiain iw tena 48,527,227 49,812,113 43,207,561 


Reverue freight loading fell to 646,880 cars the week ended 
December 27 because of the Christmas holiday in that ‘week. 
Loading in the corresponding periods of 1923 and 1922 totaled 
615,419 and 704,224 cars, respectively, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

Loading by districts the week ended December 27 and for 
the corresponding period of 1923 follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,635 and 5,874; live 
stock, 2,859 and 3,147; coal, 30,950 and 31,371; coke, 2,588 and 2,286; 
forest products, 3,872 and 3,970; ore, 921 and 1,020; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 538,095 and 50,202: miscellaneous, 52,426 and 56,411; total, 
1924, 153,346; 1923, 154, 281; 1922, 176,646. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain’ and grain products, 2,644 and 1,817; 
live stock, 2,229 and 2,347; coal, 


32,166 and 33,304; coke, 5,457 and 
5,013; forest products, 2, 470 and 2) 402; ore, 1, 506 and 2; 621; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 40,783 and 39,118; miscelianeous, 49, 177 and 47,843; 
total, 1924, 136,432; 1923, 134, 465; 1922, 153,516. 

Pocahontas district: Grain’ and grain products, 112 and 126; live 
stock, 76 and 95; coal, 14,043 and 13,344; coke, 296 and 307; forest prod- 
ucts, 987 and 945; ore, 49 and 81; merchandise, L. Cc. L., 5,206 and 
4,500; miscellaneous, 2'620 and 2,504; total, 1924, 23,389; 1923, 21,902; 


1922, 25,184. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,683 and 2,105; live 
stock, 1,709 and 1,823; coal, 17,047 and 11,649; coke, 817 and 840; forest 
products, 14,134 and 11, 065; ore, 739 and 692: merchandise, L. C. L., 
30,068 and 27,536; miscellaneous, 31,103 and 37, 146; total, 1924, 98, 300. 
1923, 82,856; 1922, 96,959. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,363 and 9,243; 
live stock 7,429 and 7,587. coal, 9,679 and 5,322; coke, 1,775 and 1,465; 
forest t products, 8,880 ‘and 8,138; ore, 525 and 946; merchandise, C. 
L., 70 and 21, 303; miscellaneous, 19,640 and 21,895; total, 1924, 
781612 1923, 75.899: 1922, 90,369. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,211 and 
9,569; live stock, 9.089 and 8,455; coal, 19,310 and 13,655; coke, 319 and 
256; forest products, 4,767 and 4,988; ore, 2,709 and 2, 372; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 28,455 and 28,373; miscellaneous, 32,652 ‘and. 33,919; total, 
1924, 106,512; 1923, 101, 587; 1922, 113,603. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,817 and 3,212; 
live stock, 1,839 and 1,485; coal, 5,471 and 769: coke, 166 and 144; 
forest products, 5,328 and 4,839; ore, 432 and 451; merchandise, . 
Cc. L., 11,402 and 12,013; miscellaneous, 22,285 and 18, 516; total, 1924, 
50, 740; 1923, 44,429; 1922, 47,947. 


Total all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 33,465 and 31,946; live 
stock, 25,230 and 24,939; coal, 


128,666 and 112,414; coke, 11, 418 and 
10, 311; forest products, ‘40, 438’ and 36,347; ore, 6,881 and 8,183; mer- 
chandise, Mm C. ca, Bee 897 and 183, 045; miscellaneous, 209, 963 and 


208,234; total, 1924, 646,880; 1923, 615, 419;' 1922, 704,224. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Combined shipments of 17 lines of fruits and vegetables 
totaled almost 10,000 cars the week ended January 3, according 
to the weekly statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture. The totals from the 
weekly summary of carlot shipments follow: 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipt of late and corrected reports from the railroads. As- 
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terisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 

















Dec. Dec. Total Total 
28,1924- Dec. 30,1923- This Sea- Last Sea- Total 
Jan. 3, 21-27, Jan. 5, son to son to Last 
1925 1924 1924 Jan. 3 Jan. 5 Season 
Apples (Western States): 
ees 518 242 615 34,755 48,629 63.014 
Apples (Eastern States): 
_.. eee 395 251 637 46,414 61,157 75,088 
Cauliflower: 
ae ae 62 69 86 1,833 1,692 4,242 
Cabbage (Old Crop): 
, rer 641 218 562 *35,969 32,274 37,011 
Cabbage (New —— 
TOGA  estseccs 7 131 98 259 *35,969 
eu “ora Crop): 
eee 416 223 434 15,799 15,062 16,983 
Celery io Crop): 
J hh ee 9 0 106 9 118 15,799 
Grapefruit: 
eee 504 *210 797 *6,293 7,386 19,991 
Lemons: 
ere 52 86 110 2,398 2,359 12,610 
Lettuce: 
| 615 497 1,075 6,307 5,597 *38,713 
Mired Citrus Fruits: 7 
lh ee 75 30 +* 1,007 oe 4,728 
Mixed Vegetables 
(Old Crop): 
: a Fee 190 229 81 28,194 ~° *23,913 23,913 
Mixed Vegetables 
(New Crop): 
a er 135 0 388 135 388 28,194 
Onions: 
eo ee oe 510 *245 429 *23,159 21,967 29,480 
Oranges: 
, | ees *687 1,943 *17,704 22,010 78,431 
Peppers: 
MEE Scccsicnes 29 5 58 1,046 1,368 2,536 
Spinach 
a ee 154 *67 286 *1,710 1,987 *7,618 
String Beans: 
| ee - 100 51 62 249 342 5,007 
Sweet Potatoes: 
_ | a 329 146 334 11,273 11,793 13,955 
Tomatoes: 
2 ee 8 12 37 48 87 25,985 
Summary Potatoes: 
Leading Sec- 
tions, Late 
POD ssc 3,587 1,744 2,777 87,890 101,891 193,582 
Other Sections, 
Late Crop. 12 — 17 28 17,604 13,581 15,126 
Early Crop ... 0 3 2 49,832 33,323 33,391 
|) eee 3,599 *1,764 2,807 *155,326 148,795 242,099 





**Unavailable. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“The observance of the Christmas holidays was responsible 
for a sharp decline in the production of soft coal the week 
ended December 27, which brought the total output down to 
7,638,000 net tons, a decrease of 3,122,000 tons, or 29 per cent,” 


the Geological Survey says in its current weekly coal report, 
which, in part, follows: 


Compared with Christmas week, 1923, there was an increase of 
nearly 15 per cent, and with the average for the corresponding weeks 
of the six preceding years, a decrease of about 4 per cent. 

The total of the weekly estimates of production plus an allow- 
ance for the last three days of the year, indicates that the total out- 
put for 1924 will be approximately 467,700,000 net tons. In comparing 
this estimate with the final figures for earlier years, it must be re- 
membered that the preliminary estimates are usually from 2 to 3 
per cent too low. Thus it is possible that the annual mine canvass 
may show a total as high as 480,000,000 tons. 

The interruption to work caused by the Christmas holidays was 
responsible for a sharp drop in the production of anthracite during 
the week ended December 27. The total output is now’ estimated at 
1,029,000 net tons, a decrease of 45 per cent from the full-time out- 
put of the preceding week. 

The all-rail movement of coal into eastern New York and New 
England changed but little in the week ended December 27 and con- 
sisted of 3,215 cars of bituminous coal and 3,246 cars of anthracite. 
Comparison with the preceding week shows an increase of thirty- 
six cars and a decrease of 101 cars, respectively. At present anthra- 
cite is moving by rail into New England at almost exactly the same 
weekly rate as that prevailing last year. The bituminous movement 
is at a slightly lower rate now than a year ago. 

Tidewater business in soft coal at Hampton Roads fell off some- 
what in the week ended December 27. Reports courteously furnished 
by the three railroads with piers at that point show that 345,378 net 
tons were dumped, a decrease of 29,146 tons. The principal decreases 
were in cargoes consigned to New England and the “other coastwise”’ 
trade. A slight decline in exports was more than offset by an in- 
crease in foreign bunker coal. 

The lake season of 1924 appears to be closed, and dumpings of 
bituminous coal at the lower Lake Erie ports consisted of 271 tons 
of vessel fuel. 

With the season practically at an end cumulative dumpings of 
cargo coal during the present season to date stand at 22,972,784 tons, 
a decrease from the record for the corresponding period last season of 
6,816,099 tons, or 23 per cent. Dumpings during 1924, however, have 
greatly exceeded those of 1922, and they have exceeded those in 1921 
by more than a half million tons. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


So little progress was made at the beginning of the hearings 
January. 7 before the Senate interstate commerce committee 
on Senator Cummins’ bill (S. 2224) on consolidation of railroads 
that the senator was emphatic in expressing his disappointment. 
When he proposed that an afternoon session be held a chorus 
of protest emanated from other members of the committee 
present and decision was reached to resume the hearings at 
10 o’clock January 9. 

Chairman Smith and Senators Cummins, Howell, Pittman, 
Gooding, Watson, Fernald and Fess were present, but Senators 
Pittman- and Gooding left the room before adjournment. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, asked the commit- 
tee for time later on for the legislative committee of the 
association to submit the association’s views in opposition to 
federal incorporation of railroads, provision for such incorpo- 
ration being made in the Cummins bill. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, took the witness stand in behalf of the rail- 
roads. He asked that S. T. Bledsoe, of the Santa Fe, be heard 
January 25. This raised discussion of the question of how long 
the hearings would last and whether or not Congress intended 
to act on railroad ‘consolidation legislation at this session. 
Chairman Smith said Senator Cummins had indicated that the 
hearings need not require a great deal of time. 

Senator Cummins pointed out that there remained only 
about six weeks in which the present Congress could act and 
that he had asked that the matter be speeded up as’ much as 
practical, so that, if Congress wished to act, it would have the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Thom said he did not know that Congress intended 
to pass railroad consolidation legislation at this session. 

Senator Cummins said he wished his position to be under- 
stood. He said he desired that some bill on the subject be 
passed as soon as possible and that he would press for action 
on his bill. 

Chairman Smith said Mr. Bledsoe might submit his views 
in writing, but indicated that decision as to that matter would 
be made later. 

Mr. Thom then took the opportunity of submitting to the 
committee the financial condition of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul in connection with the bills introduced in Congress 
by Senator McLean and Representative Madden providing for 
reduction of the rate of interest on government loans to rail- 
roads and on notes held by the government under section 207 
of the transportation act. Mr. Thom said the Milwaukee had 
$48,000,000 of bonds that would mature June 1 and that it had 
no way of meeting that maturity except by asking the bond- 
holders to extend the maturity date. He said that could not 
be done unless a higher rate of interest was offered to those 
bondholders. In 1923, he said, the Milwaukee earned its in- 
terest charges; but that in 1924 it did not quite earn its interest 
charges. “Under sections 207 and 210 of the transportation act, 
he said, the Milwaukee owed the government approximately 
$55,000,000, and that it had to pay 6 per cent interest to the 
government on that money. He said the New Haven owed the 
government approximately $90,000,000. It was brought out that 
the total railroad indebtedness to the government under sec- 
tions 207 and 210 was now about $350,000,000, on which 6 per 
cent interest must be paid. 


Mr. Thom explained the McLean bill and the Madden bill, 
the latter providing that the interest should be reduced to not 
less than 4% per cent interest. The bills were referred to the 
Treasury, he said, and the Treasury, he was advised, had re- 
ported that the method provided in the bills for ascertaining 
the rate of interest to be paid was objectionable because it 
would require a great deal of work to compute the rate of 
interest under that method, but that it would approve a bill 
fixing the rate of interest at 4% per cent instead of 6 per cent 
as provided by the present law. 

Reduction of the rate of interets to 4% per cent, Mr. Thom 
asserted, was the only thing that would prevent the Milwaukee 
going into the hands of a receiver June 1. He said if such 
a bill were passed promptly, the Milwaukee could then arrange 
to offer a higher rate of interest to the holders of the bonds 
that mature June 1, so that an extension of the maturity date 
might be obtained. He said he brought the matter before the 
committee because it was an emergency matter. He said if 
the Milwaukee went into the hands of a receiver the effect on 
the prosperity of the country would no doubt be adverse. 
Chairman Smith said the matter would be taken under con- 
sideration by the committee. 

Taking up the subject of railroad. consolidation, Mr. Thom 
said he would confine his discussion to the general question of 
consolidation at that time and not to the details of the Cum- 
Mins bill, and also consider the requirements necessary to 
carry a plan of consolidation into successful operation. He 
Said he had no doubt but that the time had come or would 
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come shortly when it would become necessary to take “legis- 
lative notice” of the changed transportation conditions in the 
country with respect to consolidation because of the progress 
that was being made in that direction. He said the idea of 
consolidation had made quite a good deal of progress among 
railroad executives, referring to the activities along that line 
of the Nickel Plate, the Southern Pacific, and of eastern trunk 
line executives. He said those were indications that meant 
something with respect to the progress of the idea of consoli- 
dation and brought up the question of the duty of Congress to 
see what the present law on the subject was and what changes 
were necessary to make consolidations effective. He said no 
doubt some action of railway executives was due to the rec- 
ognition of the fact that the problem would have to be met 
and that action on the part of other executives was because 
they were favorable to the idea. 


Mr. Thom then said he wished to discuss the question of 
whether or not consolidations were desirable. He said he 
would not be frank if he did not state that a good deal of 
expert opinion among railway officials was that the idea of 
economy could be overestimated as a cause for consolidations. 
He said England had tried consolidation and that it was reported 
that it had not resulted in economies. In some departments, 
he said, there could be little economy as the result of con- 
solidation. He referred to the labor cost as an illustration of 
that point, adding later, in response to a question, that the 
labor cost represented about 60 per cent of the operating cost. 
He also pointed out that such large systems as the Southern 
Pacific had two presidents and a chairman of the board as 
an illustration of recognition of the fact that there was a limit 
to what one man could manage. He said it was the general 
understanding that, if the proposed Nickel Plate merger went 
through, the present executives of the roads that would become 
a part of the system would be retained as a matter of necessity 
as operating officials of the roads over which they had juris- 
diction now ag executives. He said he thought that indicated 
a feeling on the part of railway executives that there was a 
limit to what one man might successfully operate. 


As to avenues of economy that might be opened as the 
result of consolidations, Mr. Thom said it might be possible 
to discontinue service on useless lines by elimination of dupli- 
cation of service, and that economies might result from doing 
business over lines by shorter hauls, that is, where a line with 
a circuitous route and a line with a direct route were merged 
into one system, traffic could be routed over the direct route 
and that a larger use might be made of the longer route. 

This statement about long and short routes provoked con- 
siderable discussion among members of the committee. Sen- 
ator Howell insisted that little saving, if any, could be effected 
in that way. Mr. Thom said he was not speaking of any special 
situation, admitting that what Senator Howell said might be 
true in a particular case where a larger use might not be 
made of the longer route, but that improved methods of han- 
dling traffic might result in economies. 

Some savings might be made in purchases on a large scale 
by large systems, Mr. Thom continued. He also said some 
savings might be effected as the result of a larger system having 
better credit and thus be able to borrow money on lower terms. 
He said he was throwing out those ideas to open the minds 
of the members of the committee on the subject of what might 
result from consolidations in the way of economies. Senator 
Gooding thought a management could be overloaded with too 


much railroad. Mr. Thom said that view was held by many 
executives. 


Senator Cummins indicated that the question of economy 
was not important, that is, as offering. economy as an impor- 
tant reason for effecting consolidations. He restated his view 
that if there were not consolidations, there were only two 
alternatives—abandonment of a large amount of railroad mile- 
age or government operation. 

Chairman Smith referred to the recapture clause. Senator 
Cummings said that was put in the law only as stop gap pend- 
yd consolidations that he had always hoped would be brought 
about. 

“If this bill is to be voted up or down on the basis of 
savings expected on operations, then I have no sufficient basis 
for urging it,” Senator Cummins said. “I would like to have 
the discussion go forward as to the necessity of preserving an 
effective railroad service without passing that service into the 
hands of the government.” 

The senator remarked that the hearing was going forward 
rather slowly. Mr. Thom said it was necessary for the railroads 
to protect themselves against the possible charge in the future 
that they had overplayed the possible economies in consolida- 
tion. He said the railroads ought to come before the com- 


mittee and frankly present the question of economies with 
relation to consolidation. 


“That is all I am trying to do,” said he. 
Senator Cummins said he did not wish to appear to be 
objecting to the line of testimony being given by Mr. Thom, but 











The Newly Acquired 
Property of the 


This property consists of 67 
acres of well located land and 
buildings on deep water, con- 
necting ocean traffic with Belt 
Line rails, at flat Norfolk 
rates, switching without cost 
to eight Trunk Line Rail- 
roads, for Western, Northern 
or Southern Distribution. 


That the property has 50 acres 
of open land and water front, 
together with 1714 acres of 
large commodious buildings, 
makes it an ideal location for 
industries of all kinds. 


The TERMINAL will be 
known as a “Shipping and 
Industrial Terminal.”’ 


There are 11 buildings, the 
most of which are erected on 
floors of heavy concrete, de- 
signed to carry 2,500-lbs. to 
the foot, thus being ideal for 
the installation of heavy 
machinery. 


Location for 
Manufacturers, Importers 
or Exporters 


We are prepared to lease 
buildings or space in build- 
ings, or open lands, or sell 
locations to those who desire 
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the most economic location 
for the conduct of any busi- 
ness having to do with import 
or export traffic. 


The cost of transportation 
is now a large factor in suc- 
cessful manufacture; hence, 
a plant location here making 
unnecessary freight of raw 
material in, or finished prod- 
uct out, is certainly the last 
word in economy. 


Steamship Service 


It is a fact that no industry 
located within the SOUTH- 
GATE TERMINALS, either 
Norfolk or Portsmouth Divi- 
sions, has ever lacked for 
steamship service. The 
Steamship Department of the 
TERMINAL CORPORA- 
TION devotes itself to filling 
the needs of the port in this 
direction. 


During 1924 this Department 
handled and dispatched from 
Hampton Roads 149 ships 
with general cargo, more 
than an average of 12 per 
month. 


We are organized to meet 
every need of the manufac- 
turing or shipping public. 
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that the things under discussion were not the things that were 
in his mind with respect to consolidation. 

Senator Howell remarked that Mr. Thom did not wish the 
railroads to be in the position of holding out too great promises 
with respect to the economies that would result from con- 
solidation, and Mr. Thom replied affirmatively. He then began 
a discussion of the question of the relation of consolidation to 
the “weak” road problem, but did not get far, members .of 
the committee interjecting with remarks. Mr. Thom said he 
could not do anything in an effective way if he was to be 
interrupted constantly. He said he should be allowed to de- 
velop his theme. Chairman Smith said members could ask 
questions as the testimony was given, as that had been the 
practice, and that Mr. Thom would have to “take his chances.” 
The hearing was then adjourned. 


THOM CALLS ON COOLIDGE 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, called on President Coolidge January 8 to 
obtain his support for the proposed legislation reducing the 
interest rate on railroad indebtedness to the government from 
6 to 4% per cent. Mr. Thom informed the President of the 
situation with respect to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 


which he had explained the day before to the Senate interstate 
commerce committee. 


RAILROAD MERGERS DISCUSSED 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


It is learned that several meetings have been held recently 
between officials of the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Van Sweringen systems to discuss 
further plans for consolidation of the railroads east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason-Dixon line into four large 
systems. 

The objections raised by President Samuel Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania, were considered. An effort is being made to 
agree on a plan that will satisfy the “Big Four” before further 
representations are made to the Commission. The roads con- 
cerning which there is the greatest disagreement are reported 
to be the Lehigh Valley, the Lackawanna, the Reading-Jersey 
Central, the Lehigh & New England and the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna. 

Full agreement by the carriers would greatly facilitate the 
plans of the Van Sweringens for the Nickel Plate consolidation, 
as the situation is interpreted here. The Cleveland interests 
have not yet presented to the Commission their petition for 
this $1,500,000,000 merger. As the tentative plan for the four- 
system grouping is along the lines laid down by the Van 
Sweringens, it would remove the objection that the Nickel 
Plate unification includes parts of the four systems originally 
proposed by the Commission. 

Among the executives who are understood to have attended 
the recent meetings are Daniel Willard, president of the B. & 
O.; P. E. Crowley, president of the N. Y. Central; Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania; W. W. Atterbury, vice-president 


of the Pennsylvania; and O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen of 
the Nickel Plate. 


THE HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Barkley, of Kentucky, in a formal statement 
to the House of Representatives, explained why he would not 
call up the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill for consideration 
January 5. The statement follows: 


For the benefit of members of the House and others who are 
interested in the railroad labor bill, known as the Howell-Barkley 
bill, I desire to make a short statement. 

We are all familiar with the proceedings which took place in 
the last session of Congress with reference to this bill—the dis- 
charge of the committee, the ruling that the bill could be considered 
only on the first and third Mondays in each month, and the fillibuster 
which prevented its consideration even on those days. 

There were two days of the present session when it would have 
been in order to consider the bill in the House, December 1, the 
opening day of the session, and December 15, the day set apart for 
memorial services in honor of Woodrow Wilson. It was obviously 
impracticable to take up the measure on either of those days. 

Next Monday, January 5, is the next day on which consideration 
of the bill might be sought in the House. 

The companion bill to this measure, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Howell, of Nebraska, was favorably reported at the last 
session, with some small amendments, by the Senate Committee on 
interstate commerce, and is now on the Senate calendar with a 
favorable report. 

am advised that the chances for early consideration of the 
bill in the Senate are good. I am also advised that members of the 
Senate committee, and other friends of the bill there, are seeking, 
with fair chance of success, to compose any existing difference of 
opinion regarding amendments proposed by the Senate committee, 
in the hope of securing harmonious action and satisfactory considera- 
tion of the bill in the Senate. 

In view of this situation, the friends of the measure, both in and 
out of Congress, feel that it is not desirable for the present to 
press for consideration in the House. Therefore, the bill will not 
be called up Monday. 
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Senator Cummins, January 7, said the situation was un- 
changed with respect to obtaining a compromise agreement 
on the Howell-Barkley railway labor bill. He said he did not 
confer with Chairman Hooper of the Railroad Labor Board, who 
was in Washington this week. Chairman Hooper said he had 


held some conferences on the bill but declined to say with 
whom he had conferred. 


LABOR BOARD HEARING 


Hearing was held this week before the Railroad Labor 
Board of a dispute as to working agreement and employe repre- 
sentation, between the Switchmen’s Union of North America 


and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Alabama 
& Vicksburg. 


It was brought out that the yardmen employed by the car- 
rier had sought to make a new agreement with the road. There 
was in force an agreement that had been negotiated with the 
two organizations party to the dispute. Before taking any 
steps, the carrier, in accordance with an agreement made with 
the men previously, took a vote of the yardmen because there 
seemed to be some doubt as to which organization represented 
those employes. The vote showed that the yardmen desired 
to be represnted by the Switchmen’s Union of North America. 


Before further agreement could be reached the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen objected and contended that, since 
the old agreement was a joint one, the road could not properly 
abnegate a part of it and cited decisions of the board to sup- 
port the argument. It was at this point that the carrier thought 
it best to bring the dispute before the board. 


DECISIONS OF LABOR BOARD 


That the Railroad Labor Board rendered 706 decisions in 
1924 was indicated by figures furnished to the congressional 
appropriations committee, at the request of the committee, and 
classifying the decisions according to the groups of employes 
affected. The report shows the number of decisions favorable 
to the carriers, the number favorable to the employes, and the 
number designated ag neutral, because they either decided 
nothing or decided a portion of the dispute in favor of the 
carriers and a part of it in favor of the employes. 

The information classifying the decisions was issued Janu- 
ary 8, and it was pointed out that while 333 disputes favored 
the carriers and 323 the employes, most of the organizations, 
with the exception of that of the engineres and firemen and 
that of the conductors and trainmen, had a majority of deci- 
sions in their favor. The table of figures is as follows: 


Em- Neu- 

’ Carrier ploye tral 

COS. occas ctsc wea nee etinene wen cawagecemesesenees 66 92 17 
La eS mer 48 58 1 
OS SS re ee eo 16 21 0 
TEROOER DD Taio bc va sicc cecesssacsecedec 91 40 6 
COMGUCTOTS ANG “LFAMIIIOR.. ...6.5 cc cecccwcceseccces 62 37 5 
i I ae ee Ar re en ee 24 40 2 
EE: wiciedvcumndenemesesine eswie ebaaor ues 11 10 1 
NN Or te 4 6 2 
American Federation of R. R. Workers......... 2 5 1 
324 309 35 

Miscellaneous organizations ........cscescceccecs = 14 15 
333 323 50 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Freight cars in need of repair on December 15 totaled 189, 
104, or 8.2 per cent of the number on line, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the car service division of the Amert- 
ican Railway Association. This was a decrease of 36 under 


the number reported on December 1, at which time there were 
189,140, or 8.2 per cent. 


Freight cars in need of heavy repair on December 15 totaled 
145,241, or 6.3 per cent. This was a decrease of 1,045 com- 
pared with December 1. Freight cars in need of light repair 
totaled 43,863, or 1.9 per cent, an increase of 1,009 compared 
with December 1. 

Locomotives in need of repair on December 15 totaled 
12,009, 18.7 per cent of the number on line. This was an in- 
crease of 435 locomotives over the number in need of repair 
on December 1, at which time there were 11,574, or 18 per. cent. 
Of the total number, 6,348, or 9.9 per cent, were in need of 
classified repairs, an increase compared with December 1 of 
220, while 5,661, or 8.8 per cent, were in need of running re- 
pair, an increase of 215 during the same period. 

Class I railroads on December 15 had 4,808 serviceable 
locomotives in storage, a decrease of 96.-under. the number in 
storage on December 1. The railroads during the first half 
of December repaired and turned out of the shops 36,018 loco- 
motives, a decrease of 130 compared with the number repaired 
during the last half of November. 
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MONEY FOR BARGE LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House this week passed the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, carrying $3,000,000 for the purchase by the govern- 
ment of that amount of stock of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration, the government agency-for operating the barge lines on 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. The money will be used 
py the corporation for new tugs and barges and other expenses. 

This item in the bill brought up a discussion of representa- 
tions that were made with reference to the bill creating the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Representative Snell, of New York, said he did not under- 
stand when the corporation was created that it would be neces- 
sary to make an appropriation. Representative Byrns, of 
Tennessee, explained that the original bill authorized a govern- 
ment subscription of $5,000,000 for the stock of the corporation. 
Mr. Snell said that, as he had understood the matter, “it was 
simply a transfer of property and did not call for any appropria- 
tion from the government, that the government already owned 
the property, and it was simply a transfer of that property to 
this new corporation, so that they could better carry on their 
business.” 

“That may be true, but at the same time the government 
authorized $5,000,000 of stock to be subscribed by the govern- 
ment,” said Mr. Byrns. “This is simply carrying out the law 
as passed by Congress.” 

“I cannot understand,” said Mr. Snell, “why the statement 
was made that it would not require an appropriation, that it 
was simply for the transfer of property, and that now we 
should start immediately and appropriate money. I cannot get 
that through my mind.” 


Representative Rainey, of Illinois, said he contended at the 
time that the bill creating the Inland Waterways Corporation 
was up for consideration that the bill meant a charge of $5,000 


000 on the Treasury. He read the following from the debate on 
the original bill: 


Mr. Winslow: Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Rainey: I will. 


Mr. Winslow: I am not offering anything in opposition to what 
the gentleman is saying,‘but I want to find- out if he really had in 


mind that the bill contemplated the appropriation of $5,000,000 in real 
money. 


Mr. Rainey: . Yes; it does. 

Mr. Winslow: Hardly. 

Mr. Rainey: What king of money is it going to be? 

Mr. Winslow: The proposition is to take the property that is 
floating around in the assets of the War Department, bring them to- 
gether and transfer as a matter of bookeeping to the corporation 
which will have the keeping of the $5,000,000. Nobody ever expected 
$5,000,000 new money would be appropriated. It will be an account- 
ing matter, and only a small part of the $5,000,000 will be needed in 
cash, and then not all at one time. It authorizes the use of that 
money, the purpose being to make the corporation an institution that 
can borrow money in time of a shortage and relieve the situation, and 


not to come to Congress to get money when it needs it, as it might 
take three months’ time. 


Mr. Rainey: It will probably result in a government appropriation 
very soon, because no private party is going to loan on a losing prop- 
osition any amount of money. 


Mr. Winslow: I am not going to argue the matter with the gen- 
tleman. I am telling him what the bill means. : 
Mr. Rainey: I am obliged to the gentleman for his contribution 


to my speech, and he always makes a valuable contribution when- 
ever he interrupts. 


Mr. Rainey said Representative Winslow was “right about 
it,’ and that the creation of the corporation was a proposition 
to enable it to borrow money from the banks. He said the 
corporation, according to testimony before the appropriations 
committee, had borrwed since June 4, 1924, $650,000 from banks, 
and that the money was all gone with the exception of $100,000. 

“Now they come back at the very first opportunity, and 
before this Congress convened the Secretary of War requested 
the budget committee and the committee on appropriations to 
appropriate for this corporation $3,000,000,” said Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Rainey charged that the services were being operated 
at a loss. He also criticized the seizure of the Goltra barges 
at St. Louis. Later the barges were returned to Goltra after 
court action. Mr. Rainey made a motion to strike the item 
from the bill but it was lost. 

Representative Winslow said that, when the corporation 
bill was passed last May, the “old barge outfit had a floating 
indebtedness of about $850,000.” He said the new corpora 
tion had paid off that indebtedness and had reestablished a new 
floating indebtedness of $650,000, banking on the credit to which 
itw as entitled by virtue of the legislation which led to theforma- 
tion of the new corporation. He said the corporation owed 
today nothing except bills current; that it had $100,000 in cash 
on deposit, and that it had from $225,000 to $250,000 on account 
of accounts receivable, and that it owed $650,000 to banks. In 
a few months, he said, the corporation had reduced the cash 
obligations by about $290,000, and “yet they have not gone 
to the governmenet for money.” 

In testimony before the appropriations committee, Brig- 
adier General Ashburn, executive of the corporation, said the 
American Appraisal Company appraised the property of the 
corporation to be worth just a few hundred thousand dollars 
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less than $10,000,000, the actual value being set at $9,763,854 in 
August, 1924. 

It was also brought out that the advisory board of the 
corporation had recommended that an application be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for reasonable maximum 
river and rail, also rail, river and rail rates from St.. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and Birmingham and from points on 
the Pensylvania and Illinois Central in defined territories east 
of the Mississippi river, via St. Louis, Cairo, and Vicksburg, 
to points on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific railway in 
northern Louisiana and points on the Texas & Pacific railroad 
and the International-Great Northern in Texas, and that not in 
excess of $20,000 be provided for special counsel and the cost 
of making the application. General Ashburn said the Secretary 
of War did not approve the recommendation. 


WATERWAYS VS. RAILROADS 


Representative Mansfield, of Texas, in a speech in the 
House on the subject of river and harbor improvement work, 
declared that the waterways of the country were producing 
greater results and benefits than the railroads, in proportion to 
their cost. Continuing, he said, in part: 


The railroads are estimated to have cost approximately $20,000,- 
000,000. It costs approximately $1,000,000,000 a year to keep them in 
repair and upkeep. Last year they carried, according to informa- 
tion given me a few days ago over the phone by the Commission, 
something over 2,333,000,000 tons of freight. I refer now to the Class 
A roads, and I am informed that they carry more than 95 per cent 
of the tonnage carried by all of the railroads. At a value of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000 they carry two and one-third billion tons 
of freight. The waterways of the country, General Taylor tells us, 
have cost about three-quarters of a billion dollars. We have ex- 
pended a little over $1,000,000,000 on them altogether. In the early 
days they kept no‘ separate accounts of improvements and upkeep 
or maintenance, as they term it, and he estimates that the improve- 
ments or the cost of preparing the waterways had been about $750,- 
000,000 for the period of 100 years. The upkeep of these waterways 
is approximately fifteen to twenty million dollars a year. Last year 
the waterways carried over 422,000,000 tons of freight, so that at a 





GOOD TRACT IG Mee ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men ‘and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
‘classified advertisements are as foilows: inserti 
line, minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insert 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as wo 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 


forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence, The 
TRAFFIC. WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 








WANTED—Position as traffic manager or similar position, rail- 
road or industrial; familiar rates and routes all territories, also claims 
and car service. Ten years’ railroad and industrial experience; at 
present employed. Address Box 737, care Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager with twenty years’ of 
broad and practical railroad and industrial traffic experience seeks 
wider field. Last five years traffic manager for western industry. 
Has proven ability to handle all phases of transportation matters and 
a wide knowledge of rates, railroad personnel and practices in the 
west. Prefer connection with industry or commercial organization on 
the Pacific Coast. Address Box 739, care Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Young married man, five years’ railroad 
and five years’ industrial traffic manager, desires position industrial 
traffic department, preferably as traffic manager or assistant, but 
will take any position offering opportunity for advancement. Thor- 
oughly versed all matters pertaining to traffic. 
dress Box 731, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant Traffic Manager, by a young 


man, 33 years old; married; steady; 14 years’ railroad experience; 
best reference; can giye bond 


Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 








Best references. Ad- 





, if necessary. Address Box 733, care 


Short line in middle west, handling local and through 
shipments, desi es part time representation on per 
car basis in New York, Boston and Pittsburgh ter- 
ritories. Applicant may represent other railroads in 
same capacity but must devote all his time to rail- 
road solicitation. Address inquiries to Box 729, care 
Traffic World, Chicago. 
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cost of three-quarters of a billion of dollars we see carried one-sixth 
of the freight of the United States. As I say, the upkeep is only 
fifteen to twenty million dollars a year. The railroads, costing ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000, carried five sixths of the freight of this 
country, and they do that at an annual cost of about $1,000,000,000 
a year for upkeep and maintenance. 

When we come to the rates that are charged, respectively, we 
find. that on the rivers throughout the country and the canals which 
are in operation a ton of freight is carried a mile for 3 mills. Freight 
on the Great Lakes, ore, which consisted of 59,000,000 tons last year, 
or 66,000,000 short tons of 2,000 pounds each, was eight-tenths of 1 
mill. per ton-mile. The government has expended $142,000,000 on the 
Great Lakes. The cost of transporting freight over the Ci&ss A rail- 
roads is ‘about 15 mills per ton-mile as against 3 mills over the 
rivérs and eight-tenths of 1 mill over the Great Lakes of the north. 

We hear a great deal being said about the waterways not bein 
used. If you built railroads with a link here and a link yonder an 
a link over somewhere elSe and never connected them up, I want 
someone to tell me what they would carry. We have had the Ohio 
River and the Mississippi River under improvement for many years. 
Yet the only link that has been completed on that system is sixty- 
five miles, from Pittsburgh up over the Monongahela, and what 
results have we there? They carried one-fourth more freight last 
year than the Panama Canal and a third more than the Suez Canal. 
They have reduced the cost of transporting coal to Pittsburgh from 
75 cents a ton down to 15 cents a ton, and the great steel companies 
of Pittsburgh are now investing millions for operation on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi systems, and on the intercoastal canal if it 
should be adopted by the ‘Congress. The Carnegie Steel Company 
has spent something like $8,000,000 on barges and towboats. They 
have ten of the finest towboats made, costing $185,000 each. They 
have 255 steel barges in operation, costing approximately $20,250 
each. The Jones & Laughlin Company have nine steamboats at the 
same cost, and altogether they have something over $6,000,000 worth 
of boats and barges in operation. They are operating them now 
down the Ohio River as far as it is practical to do, and are operating 
distributing stations at Memphis and at St, Louis, and are running 
the barges regularly that far whenever the condition of the river is 
such that they can do if. The dams on the Ohio have been com- 
preted down to Louisville and not many more have to be completed, 

ut the gap is there. It can not be operated except at certain sea- 

sons of the year. No man can afford to spend millions, and it costs 
millions to invest in these means of handling freight, unless he has 
some assurance that the waterway is going to be completed and 
maintained. No man who has money to invest would throw his 
money ge A in such an investment unless he had some reasonable 
assurance that something was going to be done. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your editorial] of December 27 regarding the St. Law- 
rence question you indicate a considerable misunderstanding as 
to status of matters. You suggest and stress the need for a 
“committee or commission” to determine the value of the pro- 
posed route for traffic and what use would be made of it after 
it, was built. While you advise that this commission. should be 
made-up.of men connected with transportation on the industrial 
side, you’ probably would not find serious fault with this per- 
sonnel] viz.: Herbert Hoover, chairman; Charles L. Allen, man- 
ufacturer, Massachusetts; Wm. C.. Breed, attorney, New York; 
James E. Davidson, shipbuilder, Michigan; James P.. Goodrich, 
banker, Indiana; James R. Howard, economist, Illinois; James 
R. Noonan, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
‘* “hese men were appointed members of the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the U. S. by President Coolidge several months 
ago. The question of usefulness of the St. Lawrence route as 
a transportation agency has been under study almost from the 
time of their organization as a commission. The facts being 
developed and the conclusion of the commission will probably 
tbe made public within a few months at most. 

Meantime, the international board of engineers, also men- 
tioned in your editorial, has well along toward completion a re- 
study of the engineering plans and estimates. 

H. C. Gardner, President, 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 
Chicago, Jan. 5, 1925. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I qm very much interested in the editorial in the Traffic 
World of December 27 on the St. Lawrence Canal. I have, ever 
since this project was started, taken the unpopular side of the 
question—namely, that as far as the transportation feature is 
concerned, this canal should not be built. If it is possible to 
develop sufficient electric power to warrant the expenditure 
and the construction of this canal, that feature might put a 
new light on the entire proposition, but, considering it from 
a transportation standpoint, I think it is absolutely wrong to 
spend any federal government money on the project. 

I attach herewith a copy of a letter of December 3, 1923, 
addressed to C. W. Otto, manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Flint, Mich., bearing on the subject of the New York Barge 
Canal. If you wish to make use of my letter to Mr. Otto 
you are at liberty to do so. 

George C. Conn, Director of Traffic, 


Buick Motor Company. 
Flint, Mich., Dec. 30, 1924. 





This is a personal reply to yours of the 27th ult., regarding the 
possibility of tonnage which would warrant the inauguration of 
guaranteed steamship service from the Great Lakes through the Wel- 
land Canal and St. Lawrence River to the ocean. While your spe- 
cific inquiry does not perticuienty bear on the so-called St. Lawrence 
project, I assume that it has a very direct bearing on the question 
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of government appropriation for the establishment of this work, and 
I am, therefore, taking the liberty of expressing my personal views 
regarding the same, with the distinct understanding that they may 
in no way represent the views of the Buick Motor Company or the 
General Motors Corporation; they are volunteered simply because, as 
4 —— of your organization, I feel it a duty as well as a right, to 
give them. 

Assuming that the construction of the proposed canal is entirely 
feasible as an engineering project, I think great caution should be 
exercised in advocating any large expenditure on it by our federal 
government, until it can be more fully shown that our country as a 
whole will be benefited sufficiently to pay, at least, the interest on 
the investment, 

I view the proposal as purely sectional and its advantages, if 
any, would accrue to a very limited number of states. Most of the 
demand for this canal comes from states now intersected by or in 
close proximity to the Mississippi River, and while this wonderful 
waterway has always been open to them, its use has been insig- 
nificant, especially as a grain carrying facility. 

Navigation on the Mississippi River is now being kept alive by 
the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Service, only by reason of government 
injections of money. 

There are about five months of each year when the St. Law- 
rence route cannot be used on account of ice. These are the months 
when much of the grain tonnage is available, so that during the 
months from April until September, when navigation is possible, the 
= ge of grain is light and hardly sufficient to warrant the invest- 
ment. 

The depth of the hull or carrying capacity of a steamer, has 
much to do with the financial success of the venture. The deepest 
hull which can be operated through the St. Claire and Detroit Rivers 
is about twenty feet, and any ocean steamer with such a small 
draught is not an economical craft. The percentage of such ocean 
vessels is very small, and the larger boats are gradually putting 
them out of business. 

It should not be overlooked that the entire expenditure for this 
canal is to be made in a foreign country—wmillions will be spent on 
Seas labor and materials and it takes years of such work before 
anything beneficial results. 

When I first moved to Minnesota (in 1897) the federal govern- 
ment was just commencing work on what was known as the 

Meeker’s Island Dam,” in the Mississippi River, near Minneapolis. 
This was to make it possible for boats to navigate the Mississippi 
to Minneapolis. It is over twenty-five years and the boats have not 
yet Fey Penge ine > . 

a ave stated above refers only to the physical and finan- 
cial side of the project. ad 4 

Assuming the canal were built and in operation, what traffic 
would it carry, in any quantities, outside of grain? The tonnage on 
the Great Lakes today is largely grain, ore, coal and lumber. There 
is no reason to look for ore, coal or lumber using the new canal in 
any quantities. The United States is now importing iron ore in 
large quantities, lumber is growing scarce and too high Ticed for 
Cag _— can be more economically exported through Chesapeake 

ay ports. 

The great coming market for the United States is in South 
America, and no one could claim the St. Lawrence route a good one 
for such business. 

Aside from the sentimental and political significance of this agi- 
tation, in what way would a city like Flint, or even Detroit, be helped 
by this canal? 

There have been several attempts made to establish boat lines 
from Detroit direct to Montreal for export (only one transfer to 
—_ etc.), but the business sufficient for the boats could not be 
ound. 

I have been familiar with the export and import business of 
Michigan or twenty or more years, and I cannot possibly figure out 
where: enough business would come from to fill one steamer per 
month, both ways. It takes a lot of freight to fill an ocean steamer, 
and unless a firm could make straight cargoes of slowly moving 
freight, I do not see fhat benefit could be derived, and even in such 
cases the concern should be located on the lake front with deep 
water dockage, to make such shipping profitable. 

The — export and import facilities are good. ‘There are 
large and reliable agencies established at ports like New York, who 
handle all the intricate details of foreign business for shippers in 
the interior. Export business can go to New York in carloads and 
there be separated into consignments for all parts of the world, at a 
minimum of cost—a thing which could not be done by occasional 
direct steamers from lake ports. 

Summing up what I have in mind, let me put it in these words: 
Our federal government should not at this time spend millions for 
the building of a canal in Canada, especially when its use is limited 
to seven months each year, and serves only a small number of 
states. The available tonnage is not now sufficient to warrant the 
expense, The building of this Canadian canal will injure the New 
York State Canal and all the railroads east of Chicago and possibly 
result in increasing rail rates more than enough to offset what 
might be saved on freight moved entirely by water. 

I realize that this is not a “popular” view of the project, but 
perhaps the time is here to gain popularity by stopping government 
expenses instead of endorsing every idea that appeals to the ‘poor 
farmer” and the ever-ready politician. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


The House committee on appropriation did not include 
in the first deficiency appropriation bill an item of $275,000 
requested by President Coolidge for further survey and study 
of the St. Lawrence River project because there was not suffi- 
cient substantive law to bring it within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. The survey will have to be authorized by legisla- 
tion before an appropriation can be made for it. 





CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION 


To accommodate further carriers’ employes and shippers’ 
representatives who have frequent occasion to use the Consoli- 
dated Classification, which is now being distributed, the Official 
Classification Committee has prepared and is now ready to 
distfibute, in convenient carrying size, a facsimile or photo 
reduction edition of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 4, 
size five inches by six and one-half inches. The subscription 
price includes supplements issued from time to time, 
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Twenty through trains with Pull- 
man sleeping cars are operated 
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SECTION 28 INQUIRY DEFERRED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Objection of Representative Black, of Texas, prevented 
action in the House this week on House joint resolution 253, 
providing for an investigation in respect of the suspension and 
determination of the suspension of the operation of the pro- 
visions of section 28 of the merchant marine act. The feso- 
lution was introduced in the House in the last session when 
the Shipping Board had certified application of the section to 
the Commission. 

Mr. Black indicated he was opposed to application of the 
section, agreeing with Representative McKeown that it “very 
likely should be repealed.” His objection was based on the 
ground that he could see no advantage to be gained by appoint- 
ing a special investigating committee to go into the subject. 
He believed that the matter should be handled by the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries. 

Mr. McKeown referred to the widespread opposition to 
application of section 28. He believed that Congress should 
repeal the section and then work out something to aid Amer- 
ican shipping. 


LOSSES ON SHIP SERVICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Operating losses on the ocean freight services of the Fleet 
Corporation, it is estimated, are now running about $25,000,000 
a year. It is expected that, with additional economies to be 
effected by the consolidated services, the total loss will be 
further reduced. In the last few preceding years the total loss 
ran from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually. 

The government’s freight services between north Atlantic 
and United Kingdom ports, it is estimated, are running on a loss 
of approximately $3,800,000 annually. On the services between 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports and United Kingdom ports the 
loss is approximately $2,000,000, it is estimated. 

The services between north Atlantic ports and ports of 
continental Europe are running at an estimated loss of approx- 
imately $4,700,000 annually. 

The services between Gulf and south Atlantic ports and 
ports of continental Europe are running at an estimated loss of 
approximately $6,000,000 annually. 

The services between north and south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and the east coast of South America are running at an 
estimated loss of $1,800,000 annually. 

Between north and south Atlantic and Gulf ports and the 
Orient, including Australia, the services are running at an esti- 
mated loss of $3,000,000 in round numbers. 

The services between north and south Atlantic ports and 
African ports are running at an estimated loss of $1,000,000 
annually. 

The services between Pacific coast ports and the Orient, in- 
cluding Australia, are running at an estimated loss of approx- 
imately $2,000,000. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES STRONGER 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Indications of further advances in freight rates multiplied 
in the last week, due principally to a slight revival in demand 
from shippers and a comparative scarcity of vessels. This 
trend developed about two weeks ago on the Pacific coast and 
it is now apparent that: similar factors are becoming effective 
on the Atlantic and Gulf. 

A Spanish steamer was closed in London for a shipment of 
grain from the U. S. Atlantic coast to the Mediterranean at 
approximately 18% cents a 100 pounds, which represents an 
advance over recent figures. A Greek ship was fixed grain to 
Greece at 21% cents, also an increase. 

Freight brokers hold that the trend has now turned upward 
definitely and that additional increases will be seen in January 
and February. On this point Funch, Edye & Co. said: 


The major trades continue quiet, but there has been some increase 
in the demand in several of the trades other than grain and coal, for 
which prompt tonnage is in some instances urgently needed. First 
half of January tonnage has become decidedly scarce, and even last 
half January vessels are not offering very freely, with the result that 
rates in the case of actual requirements for January loading are 
reflecting a considerably firmer tone, and the indications for the 
moment at least point to advancing levels for January and February 
loading. It begins to look as if rates must move upward again for a 
time if additional bottoms are to be attracted toward the local 


markets. 

The demand for coal space the last week has been light, 
with moderate inquiries for the west coast of Italy at about 
$3 a ton. Several inquiries were reported for the South Ameri- 
can market at $3.10 to $3.20 a ton to the River Plate, $3.00 to 
$3.10 for Rio and $3.30 to Santos. 

Evidence of the improvement in the West Indies trade was 
given in the charter of the American steamer Ansonia for 
another trip at $1.40, an advance of 15 cents over her previous 
charter three weeks ago in the same trade. . 
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Changes in rates to the west coast of Italy, Genoa, Naples 
and Leghorn, include cellulose of pulp to take the same rates 
as rags; double general cargo rates now apply on nitro cellulose 
and small arms ammunition; the rates on ivory nuts and fire 
clay are now $12 and $10.75 per 2,240 pounds on passenger 
and freight vessels, respectively. 


In the River Plate Conference the following changes have 
been made: Plain wire, per 2,240 pounds, $7.80 on passenger 
and $7 on freight ships; barbed wire, per 2,240 pounds, $8.35 
and $7.50; bolts, nuts, nails, spikes, rivets, staples, washers, 
$11 and $10, respectively, on passenger and cargo ships. 


The scarcity of tramp vessels on the Pacific coast con. 
tinues to increase rates. For lumber to the Orient, $10.65 is 
now being paid against $10 recently. Offers of $13 and $14 
for full cargo ships to Australia are now being made. 


Steamship lines to the United Kingdom Wednesday advanced 
the rates on automobile accessories 10 to 20 cents a cubic foot 
to a flat basis of 60 cents a foot. ’ 


The question of a general increase in rates to meet the 
higher cost of operation, due to recent advances in fuel oil, was 
discussed, but action was deferred. Spokesmen for the conference 
said that sentiment on an increase was favorable, but that as the 
existing tariffs are effective until the end of April the matter 
was put over for further consideration at the next meeting, to 
be held in Montreal February 6. 


Shipments of general merchandise are increasing and pros- 
pects for further expansion in trade are good, one official said, 
This was attributed in part to seasonal movements, and also to 
the fact that commerce seems to be growing as Europe makes 
headway in financial and economic recovery. Withdrawal of the 
passenger and cargo liners for their usual winter overhaul has 


served to strengthen the freight market by decreasing the avail- 
able space. 


MERCHANT MARINE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Coolidge administration’s shipping bill, providing for 
legal separation of the Fleet Corporation and Shipping Board, 
as recommended by the President, and carrying provisions de- 
signed to aid the American merchant marine by indirect means, 
was introduced January 5 in the Senate by Senator Jones, chair- 
man of the Senate commerce committee, and in the House by 
Representative Lehlbach, a Republican member of the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries. 


The bill reaffirms the policy declared in section 1 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 with reference to the establish- 
ment of a merchant marine, and declares it to be the intention 
of the government of the United States “to establish and main- 
tain such shipping routes and provide such a merchant fleet as 
may be necessary to promote the foreign trade of the United 
States and to make available adequate merchant shipping for 
the national defense, and that such routes and merchant fleet 
will be provided and maintained by the government until the 
same be taken over to be maintained by private enterprise.” 


Section 2 of the bill provides that the U. S. Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be known as the “United 
States Fleet Corporation.” 


Section 3 provides that the Shipping Board shall transfer to 
the President of the United States the shares of stock of the 
Fleet Corporation and that the President shall hold and vote 
such shares for and on behalf of the United States, and author- 
izes the President “‘to do all things in regard to the shares neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the United States and to carry 
out the purposes of this act and the merchant marine act, 1920, 
as amended.” This section of the bill means that the Fleet 
Corporation would be under the direct supervisions of the Presi- 


dent and occupy a status similar to that of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 


Section 4 provides for the transfer from the board to the 
Fleet Corporation of all vessels, vessel equipment and supplies, 
and other property except docks, piers, warehouses and other 
terminal facilities, and for the exercise by the corporation of 
the power now vested in the board for the custody, mainte 
nance, repair, employment, insurance and disposal of such prop- 
erty by the corporation exclusively. It further provides that all 
powers and duties now vested in or imposed on the board in 
respect to funds appropriated for or derived from the acquisition, 
custody, maintenance, repair, insurance, employment and dis- 
posal of such property, shall be vested in or imposed on the 
corporation, provided that the board shall retain all posses- 
sions, powers and duties now vested in or imposed on it under 
the provisions of section 17 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 
The section referred to relates to control of port facilities 
formerly owned by German companies. Section 4 further pro 
vides that section 9 of the shipping act of 1916, as amended by 
the act of 1920, shall apply to vessels disposed of by the corpo- 
ration under the provisions of the proposed act. This relates 
to registration of vessels. A further proviso in the section is 
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Joint Service With 


HOULDER, WEIR & BOYD 
Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 

















From From From 
Baltimore New York Savannah 
PETER KERR..... occccs cs ae Jan. 17 Jan. 21 
nn ere Jan. 27 Jan. 31 Feb. 4 
.. ae Feb. 10 Feb. 14 Feb. 18 
eee Feb. 24 Feb. 28 Mar. 4 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment 
at Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports 
¢ yy ey Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and 
the Far East. 
























































Joint Service With , 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 





TMOUNT CLAY........Jan. 15  {THURINGIA .......... Feb. 12 
{CLEVELAND .........Jan. 22  *DEUTSCHLAND ...... Feb. 17 
+WESTPHALIA. eccccee Jan. 29 tMOUNT CLAY........ Feb. 26 
*ALBERT BALLIN..... Feb. 5 {CLEVELAND ........ Mar. 5 


¢Cabin and Third Class Passengers. *First, Second and Third 
Class. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


MONTICELLO (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)....... Jan. 20 
LIGURIA (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............ Feb. 5 
MOUNT CLINTON (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)..Feb. 19 
A STEAMER (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)........ Mar. 5 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


WESTERWALD (via Hampton Roads)..............se0% .-Jan. 13 
MONTICELLO (via Hampton Roads)............-secceeee Jan. 27 
LIGGRIA (via Hampton Roads) ............ecccccccccccees Feb. 12 
MOUNT CLINTON (via Hampton Roads)............+..0+ Feb. 26 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN AND 
HAMBURG 


WESTER WALD  .nccccccccccceccccsccscssooecs eeeeee oeee Jan. 
MONTICELLO 2... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccs ecccccee ooe. Jan, 
Ce ee ee ere 





NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
EUPATORIA............ 0n'000600 60esoepvecceoceboeses Late March 


ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U. S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg te all Se, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African P 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street.........Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH. .......2cceeeccceceeee+s- 4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
SYRACUSB.......sccccecccccsece ecceccceccces +201 Mitchell Bidg. 


AGENTS: 
ATLANTA....... Tra mr 
OE ee Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
BOBTON .. ccccccccccccccs crccvevcccotcececcccts Be MEDES Bon 

a Angeles 8.8. Co. 

OF _~ ropesuceweoneeninmatale 
PHILAD omiaceweceneey eal 
See =°9°°°°"0"°°79-*90009 ee Pacifie Shipping Co. 


EEATTLE.......... penepnnsesonenonsee intr yw sone 
noc eccccctccccvesuccescecenwoesi MJ J. ‘Hogan & Ce 
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that the use of the construction loan fund created under section 
11 of the act of 1920 shall remain under the control of the board. 

Section 5 provides for the assumption by the corporation 
of all contracts and agreements entered into by the board except 
those relating to property under control of the board. 

Section 6 provides that when the board determines that new 
lines should be established, as provided by the first sentence of 
section 7 of the act of 1920, it shall communicate its recommen- 
dations to the President, who shall direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to endeavor to obtain the establishment of such lines 
or adequate services with vessels owned and operated privately 
by citizens of the United States. It provides that in case of 
failure he shall make recommendations to the President with a 
view to the establishment of the desired lines or services by 
the Fleet Corporation. <A proviso is that no service established 
under section 7 of the act of 1920 shall be discontinued except 
with the approval of the President. 

Section 7 of the bill repeals section 35 of the act of 1920, 
which vested in the board authority to operate the fleet or have 
the Fleet Corporation do it. 

Section 8 of the bill revises section 23 of the act of 1920 
relating to encouragement of construction of vessels in Ameri- 
can shipyards by income tax exemptions so as to include in- 
come tax legislation enacted since 1918 and to make the ex- 
emptions extend to money invested in the installation of Diesel 
or other internal combustion engines. It also adds provisions 
under which control of such vessels is vested in the board for 
ten years to assure operation under the American flag and to 
protect the government’s interest in such vessels. 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 24 of the act of 1920 
relating to carriage of mail on U. S. vessels, so that the Presi- 
dent would have authority to require the postmaster-general to 
enter into a contract for the carriage of mails recommended 


by the board, but which the postmaster-general himself might 
not approve. 


Section 10 adds a new section to the act of 1920 that would 
sequire persons traveling at the expense of the United States to 
use American ships when practicable. The section provides 
that no person traveling by any other than an American ship 
shall be reimbursed for the cost of such travel unless he certi- 
fies that use of an American ship was impracticable. It contains 
other provisions designed to enforce travel on American ships. 

Section 11 of the bill contains provisions designed to en- 
force shipment of goods of the government in American ves- 
sels under conditions similar to those relating to persons trav- 
eling at the expense of the United States. 


Section 12 of the bill adds a new section to the act of 1920, 
as follows: 


The United States Shipping Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are hereby authorized to hold joint hearings, at their 
discretion, on matters involving the co-ordination of rail and water 
traffic, including items relating to through bills of lading or other 
documents, joint rates covering through transportation by rail and 
by water, co-operation of physical facilities, and any other matters 
pertaining to the interrelations of rail and water traffic. “Any con- 
clusions reached by them in joint conferences shall be advisory only; 
the record of the proceedings and the recommendations, if any, of 
such a joint conference shall be reported to and filed with the board 
and the Commission, respectively, and may be made effective only by 


orders of the board and of the Commission, respectively, in their 
several jurisdictions. 


Similar provisions have been incorporated in other mer- 
chant marine bills. 


Section 13 of the bill amends section 15 of the act of 1916 
by inserting between the first and second paragraphs a new 
paragraph, reading as follows: 


Every common carrier by water shall file immediately with the 
board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and completed memorandum of 
every agreement, to which it may be a party or to which it may 
conform in whole or in part, with a common carrier by railroad subject 
to the provisions of the interstate commerce act, or any modification 
or cancellation of any such agreement, relating to the transportation 
of passengers or freight between a foreign country or the Philip- 
Pine Islands and a port or other place in the United States, or in 
any way relating to the handling of through business between in- 
terior points of the United States and a foreign country, or to 
the interchange of freight or passengers, or the making of joint or 
through rates, or providing warehousing, docking, or other terminal 
facilities, or providing that the one carrier shall not in any manner 
as agent or representative of the other carrier, or in any manner 
providing for a co-operative working arrangement between the two 
carriers. In all such cases the common carrier by railroad shall also 
file immediately with the Interstate Commerce Commission a true 


copy or if oral a true and complete memorandum of every such 
agreement. 


Section 14 of the bill amends paragraph (d) of paragraph 


(13) of section 6 of the interstate commerce act to read as 
follows: 


If any rail carrier subject to this act enters into arrangements 
subject to and lawful under section 15 of the shipping act of 1916, 
as amended, with any water carrier operating from a port in the 
United States to a foreign country, relating to the transportation of 
passengers or freight between a foreign country or the Philippine 
Islands and a port or other place in the United States, or in any 
way relating to the handling of through business between interior 
points of the United States and a foreign country, or to the inter- 
change of freight or passengers, or the making of joint or through 
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rates, or providing warehousing, docking, or other terminal facilities 
or providing that the one carrier shall act in any manner as agent 
or representative of the other carrier, or in any manner providin 
for a co-operative working arrangement between the two carriers 
the Commission may require such railway to enter into similar ar. 
rangements with any or all other carriers by water operating from 
such port to the same foreign country. 


Section 15, the last section of the measure, reads as follows: 


That this act shall not be construed to diminish the power ang 
authority now vested in the board for the regulation of carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the Uniteg 
States, and the board shall exercise the same character and measure 
of control over the activities of the Fleet Corporation that it exer- 


cises over those of lines owned and operated privately by citizens 
of the United States. 


COASTWISE LAW VIOLATION 


The Trafic World New York Bureay 


Commenting on the opinion by Attorney-General Stone that 
the coastwise laws were violated by the British vessel Voltaire 
when it transported a delegation of members of a fraternal 
organization from Philadelphia to Boston, then to Canadian 
ports and returned them to Philadelphia (see Traffic World, 
January 3), Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president and general 
manager of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, said: 





When this voyage was first announced, the character of it as 
a manifest violation of the historic American coastwise laws was 
brought to the attention of the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington by officials of the American Steamship Owners’ Association. 
The opinion that has now been rendered by the Attorney General 
of the United States confirms in every point the arguments then 
advanced on behalf of the association. When the Voltaire arrived 
at Boston with several hundred passengers the. ship was_ promptly 
seized for a violation of the coastwise laws, but nevertheless re- 
turned to Philadelphia, completing the voyage after casual visits 
to Halifax and St. John’s. Fines aggregating $111,000 were imposed 
by the United States government. It is to be assumed that this 
penalty will be exacted in full, following on the opinion of the 
Attorney General. 


Full significance of this opinion as vindicating. the coastwise 
policy of the United States is brought into sharp relief by the fact 
that it has become known that several other foreign steamship com- 
panies were already prepared to follow up the voyage of the Voltaire 
by arranging similar “excursions” of foreign-flag steamers from 
one to another American port, touching en route at such foreign 
ports as Bermuda or Havana. Such invasions of the domestic 
carrying trade of the United States would undoubtedly have been 
followed up by other and bolder attacks in hopes of breaking down 
the entire system of coastwise protection to the American merchant 
marine. The opinion of the Attorney General, therefore, must. be 
regarded as a signal victory for thoroughgoing American maritime 
interests. In view of the outcome of this voyage of the Voltiare it 
is not likely that such a voyage will ever be repeated by any ship 
of foreign registry. 





The government will sue Lamport & Holt, Ltd., owners of 
the British steamer Voltaire, to recover the fine of $110,000 
imposed on the vessel for violation of the coastwise laws, g0v- 
ernment officials have announced, if the company does not pay 
the fine or ask for mitigation thereof. If the latter course 
should be pursued, a reduction in the fine might be made, it 
was said. 





CENSUS OF SHIPBUILDING 


The Department of Commerce announces that, according 
to the data collected at the biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged primarily in ship and boat 
building, including repair work, reported a combined output 
valued at $213,232,381, a decrease of 46.8 per cent as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census year. The value of output 
as reported for this industry does not include the total value 
of completed vessels (except those which were begun and 
completed within the year), but only the value of the work done 
on them during the year. The figures do not include statistics 
for shipbuilding plants owned and operated by the federal 
government. 

The principal items making up the total for 1923 were as 
follows: Steel vessels of 5 gross tons and over—289; gross ton- 
nage, 286,182; value of work done during the year, $35,622,732. 
Wooden vessels of 5 gross tons and over—527; gross tonnage, 
118,764; value of work done during the year, $5,475,307. Boats 
of less than 5 gross tons—1,043; value, $2,720,799. Amount 
received for repair work on steel vessels, $81,319,294; on 
wooden vessels, $31,222,139; a total of $112,541,433, or 52.8 per 
cent of the aggregate value of all work done during the year. 

Of the 570 establishments reporting for 1923, 101 were 1o- 
cated in New York, 54 in New Jersey, 49 in California, 39 in 
Massachusetts, 32 in Washington, 28 in Maryland, 24 in Maine, 
22 in Virginia, 20 each in Connecticut and Florida, 19 in Penn 
sylvania, 18 in Ohio, 16 each in Michigan and Wisconsin, 15 in 
Oregon, 12 in Louisiana, 10 in Rhode Island, and the remainins 
75 in 17 other states and the District of Columbia. 

In 1921 the industry was represented by 640 establishments, 
the decrease to 570 in 1928 being the net result of the loss of 
129 establishments and the addition of 59 new ones. Of the 
129 establishments lost to the industry, 37 had gone out of 
business before the beginning of 1923, 28 were idle throughout 
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THE PORT OF HOUSTON 


TEXAS 


Is now designated as a Delivery Point for the Cotton Operations of 


The Chicago Board of Trade 


Last year was celebrated the exporting of the MILLIONTH BALE of 
Cotton from THE PORT OF HOUSTON. 


This year the millionth bale will pass unnoticed early in the season and 
the COTTON EXPORT VOLUME of The Port of Houston will set another 
record. 


With every facility for storing, compressing and handling Cotton for 
export, coastwise domestic and all other phases of the Cotton Trade, THE 
PORT OF HOUSTON is rapidly assuming the proportions of leadership in 
this commodity. Full details of The Port of Houston are contained in 


“PORT HOUSTON” 


an illustrated magazine which is yours for the asking, and to shippers inter- 
ested in freight rates we will send 


THE HOUSTON FREIGHT RATE BOOK NUMBER 1 
Upon request. Address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE PORT, Gcurrnocse Houston, Texas 


Port Houston’s Shipside Warehouse 


Direct from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 


Warehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 
Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 
Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. 


With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper handling of your 
shipments. 


Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 
A branch house service without the heavy overhead usually required. Cargo or carload shipments solicited. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE C0., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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the year, 15 were in business other than manufacturing, 9 were 
engaged in manufacturing other than shipbuilding—the man- 
ufacture of brick and tile, foundry and machine-shop, products, 
engines, and struciural iron work—and were, therefore, class- 
ified in the appropriate industries, and 40 reported products 
valued at less than $5,000. (No data are tabulated at. the 


biennial censuses for establishments with products under 
$5,000 in value.) 


COMMITTEE REPORTS TO PRESIDENT 


President Coolidge has received the repot of his special 
committee on development of the merchant marine but publica- 
tion of the report was not authorized for the present. The 
committee was composed of Chairman O’Connor, of the Ship- 
ping Board; President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, and 
Secretaries Hoover, Mellon, Weeks, and Wilbur. It was un- 
derstood that the report dealt with the question of separating 
the Feet Corporation from the Shipping Board, ship sales, and 
other matters with reference to maintenance and development 
of the merchant marine. 


SHIPYARD OUTLOOK BETTER 


Vessel construction, repair and equipment work contracted 
for, authorized or contemplated at the beginning of 1925 total 
$157,000,000, according to the weekly bulletin of “Marine Engi- 
neering,” which says that the outlook is better than for any 
year since the war.. 

Contracts placed in 1924 amounted to $65,000,000, against 
expectations of $234,000,000.. These figures compare with $38,- 
000,000 actually placed in 1923, against expectations at the 
beginning of the year of $50,000,000. 


TO ADVERTISE FOR SHIP BIDS 


The ship sales committee of the Shipping Board, of which 
Commissioner Lissner is chairman, has prepared an “omnibus” 
advertisement calling for bids on the ships of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion. Similar advertisements have been published from time 
to time heretofore by the board. Publication of such advertise- 
ments enables the board to comply with the law requiring that 
bids must be called for when ships are sold. 

Chairman Lissner said the committee had conferred with 
Stanley Dollar, of the Admiral Oriental Line, and Gale Carter 
and H. M. Gleason, of the Pacific Mail, with regard to terms 
and conditions on which the board would receive bids for the 
ten combination passenger-cargo vessels operated out of Pacific 
coast ports. The Admiral Oriental Line and the Pacific Mail 
each operates five of the vessels and each company is inter- 
ested in the purchase of the vessels. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING DECLINES AGAIN 


Construction of merchant vessels throughout the world at 
the end of the fourth quarter of 1924 showed a decline, as com- 
pared with the third quarter, according to the records of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. Total building on December 31 amounted 
to 2,470,436 gross tons, as compared with. 2,581,012 tons, at 
the end of September. 

The decline was due almost entirely to the slump in work 
in Great Britain and Ireland, which fell 300,000 tons, while 
construction in other countries was nearly 200,000 tons greater. 
The United States showed a further drop from 64,905 to 58,174 
tons. As a result of this change in relative standing, Great 
Britain and Ireland were building only 47.5 per cent of the 
world total, against 57 per cent in the previous period. The 
United States still had about 2% per cent. Other nations in- 


creased their proportion from slightly over 40 per cent to more 
than half. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LINES 

President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, announced this 
week that the Shipping Board had approved a consolidation of 
the services operated between Gulf and European ports by 
Lykes Bros. & Co., and Daniel Ripley & Co. Thirty-one ships 
are involved. Mr. Palmer said when the details of the consoli- 
dation had been worked out the number of ships might be 
reduced. The two companies will form a new operating com- 
pany. The consolidation was approved by the board before 
the recent “separation” resolution was adopted, Mr. Palmer 
said, although no announcement was made about it. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SERVICE 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company announces ,hav- 
ing berthed its S. S. “Georgian” from Philadelphia, January 28, 
sailing direct to the Pacific coast, which provides approximately 
6,000 tons extra cargo capacity, and which means a saving in 
time of approximately three days between Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma. The S. S. “Kentuckian” will ‘sail from Boston and 
New York January 21 and January 31, respectively, as scheduled. 


‘ of the foregoing figures. 
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LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Reports from 333 of the larger commercial sawmills of the 
country received by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation covering the week ending December 27, show that 1924 
ended with brisk lumber buying for the season. New business, 
although less than for the preceding week, was heavier than 
for the corresponding period of 1923. The decline in production, 
shipments and orders from the preceding week was chiefly due 
to the customary holiday and semi-annual shutdown for repairs, 
Adverse weather is also partly responsible for decreased activity, 

With some reports still lacking, the 1924 production of the 
Association mills making weekly reports was 12,009,075,847 
feet, being a decrease of 629,427,747 feet as compared with the 
1923 output. The decline in shipments was 543,043,011 feet, 
and the decrease in the accumulated orders of the year was 
only 169,528,282 feet, as compared with 2923. 

The unfilled orders of 228 Southern Pine and West Coast 
mills were 648,849,048 feet, as against 9,626,394,383 feet for 224 
mills the week before. Separately, the Southern Pine group, 
113 mills, reported unfilled orders as 234,083,894 feet, compared 
with 235,469,889 feet for the same number of mills the previous 
week; 115 West Coast mills had unfilled orders amounting to 
414,754,154 feet, as against 390,924,494 feet for 111 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether, the 333 comparably reporting mills had ship. 
ments 129 per cent and orders 127 per cent of actual production. 
For the Southern Pine mills these percentages were, respec: 
tivly, 107 and 104; and for the West Coast mills 138 and 130. 

Of the comparably reporting mills, 305 (having a normal 
production for the week of 201,867,248 feet) reported production 
52 per cent of normal, shipments 68 per cent, and orders 67 
per cent thereof. 

The following table compares the national lumber move. 
ment as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional asso- 
ciations for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week Week, 1923 1924 (Revised) 
Witte 2... eect 333 369 
ya 113,800,095 104,383,505 183,078, a 
DNSTIOMNED  ..c-be c:cos 0:00 147,101,493 140,868,291 190,223,606 
Order (New Bus.)... 144,277,202 187,216,446 204,857,738 


The following figures compare the lumber movement for 
the first fifty-two weeks of 1924 with the same period of 1923: 


Production Shipment Orders 
ns BEE eee 12,009,075,847 12,007,621,760 11,879,837,014 
Mee Gecwcneeeuctousiogs 12,638,503,594 12,550,664,771 12,049,365,296 
1924 Decrease ....... 629,427,747 543,043,011 169,528,282 


The mills of the California White & Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion make weekly reports, but for a considerable period they 
were not comparable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently, the former are not represented in any 
Ten of these mills reported a cut of 
1,157,000 feet last week, shipments 5,187,000 feet, and orders 
5,104,000 feet. The reported cut represents 23 per_gent of the 
total of the California Pine region. 


PLANNING AIR PORTS 


“Forehanded chambers of commerce, especially those of 
cities lying along available routes of air travel, are looking 
to the future, according to inquiries received by the transporta- 
tion department of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
by taking the initiative in laying out air ports or landing sta- 
tions,” says a statement issued by the Chamber. “There are 
already several hundred of these in the United States, many 
of which are improved. Progress in this direction is such that 
the problem of providing air terminal facilities will probably 
never become so acute as the problem of establishing rail and 
water terminals. Information concerning the establishment of 
landing fields is supplied by the airways section of the Army 
Air Service. pir ji a 

“The establishment of air ports seems to be preliminary 
to the establishment of air communications. Some chambers 
of commerce have taken up the question of providing aerial 
connections with the stations along the coast to coast route 
maintained by the Post Office Department. It is not improb- 
able that within a comparatively short timie many cities will 
be interconnected with a network of air lanes serving the pur- 
pose of quick communication and transportation. The subject 


is now being studied by the transportation department of the 
National Chamber.” 


NEW ENGLAND DEMURRAGE 


The report of the New England Demurrage Commission, for 
November, 1924, shows 222,616 cars reported, with an average 
detention by consignors and consignees of 1.59 days, a per: 
centage of 85.9 of cars released in free time, and $130,860 de 
murrage assessed, as against the following figures for Novem 
ber, 1923: 232,123; 1.62; 85.4; $144,161, 
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Daily Traffic World 
Traffic Bulletin 


Contains daily all the information 
published later in the weekly 


Traffic World 


and in the weekly 


Traffic Bulletin 


A subscription also includes a valuable 


SERVICE FROM WASHINGTON 


that makes the price seem trifling. 


LALA KM TR, ST a 


Traffic Consultation 
Ser vice that has taught its 


users the meaning of 
those words 












“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter on the subject ‘Delivery of 
Carrier—What Constitutes.’ 


“Tt was not my intention when I wrote 
you to have you go into the details, or 
rather to take up so much time in writ- 
ing a long letter, although it is deeply 
appreciated and will save me consider- 
able time, and in addition, there are a 
number of points covered by you that 
possibly I would not have found. Now 
I have a clear conception of what the 
word ‘service’ means in Traffic Service 
Corporation.” 


From a recent letter received by 


The Special Service Department, 


“at your service” Write for Particulars 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Publisher The Traffic World 
418 S. Market Street, Chicago 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


} Mills Building Washington, D. C. 





THE GIST OF TRAFFIC 


il 


= 
i 


A complete reprint of Professor Huebner’s splendid 
traffic lessons, printed from new plates and attrac- 
tively bound. 








If you are starting a traffic library, here is a corner- 
stone around which to build it. If you already have 
one, here is a valuable addition. 































































































Three hundred pages, size 614 by 914, inches—over 
150,000 words; 16 plates and maps; numerous charts 
and tables. 
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Price: $3, postpaid (20% discount to subscribers 
for THE TRAFFIC WORLD). 





Only 1,000 copies made. Order at once. 


| THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Merchandise Department 418 S. Market Street, Chicago, III. 
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VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


Eugene W. Reed, special valuation counsel for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, in a bul- 
letin to members, has made the following review of the prog- 
ress of the work of valuing the railroads: 


The year of 1924 has now become history and we are about to 
begin a new year of effort toward completing the valuation of the 
railroads of the country. Some comment regarding the progress 
during 1924 and a forecast of some of the important developments 
for 1925 may be of interest. 


It may be stated as a fair conclusion that during the year 1924 
none of the interested parties have accomplished all they hoped to 
accomplish toward completing the valuation of the railroads or in 
settling principles which have been the subject of controversy. The 
time consumed in the effort to settle controverted points has been 
the principal factors in retarding the work of the Bureau of Valuation. 
The controversies, as a rule, have been the result of the owners 
of the railroads being unwilling to accept as satisfactory the valua- 
tion of their property as made by the Bureau of Valuation. It seems 
certain that these differences will not be settled except through de- 
cisions of the courts on interpretations of the valuation act. Sev- 
eral cases have already been commenced in federal courts by the 
carriers with this end in view, but none of them have as yet reached 
the stage of final determination. The valuation committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, through 
its legal department in Washington, co-operating with the legal and 
valuation departments of many of the states, have taken an active 
part in developing the facts on which the cases must eventually be 
decided. Much depends on how these questions are decided, there- 
fore the importance of bringing out clearly all the facts which have 
a bearing on their proper determination. 

On the whole, our participation in valuation cases has been satis- 
factory. To what extent our efforts have contributed to results, can 
not be definitely stated, but the general trend of development re- 
flects in decisions of the Commission and of reports of methods and 
principles adhered to by the Bureau of Valuation have been of such 
character that we are encouraged to believe that our work has 
had a beneficial effect. Our aim has been to assist the Commission 
in determining the fair and reasonable value of the railroads of 
the country in accordance with the requirements of the valuation act. 
We have also endeavored to keep state commissions advised of the 
progress of valuation work and of the basis upon which the values 
are being determined. Publicity cannot have other than a beneficial 
effect upon any great undertaking in which the public has an in- 
terest. It gives ample opportunity to point out objections and affords 
an opportunity for explanation of the things against which criticism 
is directed. It makes for better understanding, and therefore pro- 
motes co-operation. 

During the past year the Commission adopted the policy of in- 
troducing at hearings evidence to support and explain tentative valua- 
tions. The result of this policy has been beneficial. It has served 
to clarify the Bureau’s method of building up unit prices, explain 
the basis of such unit prices, and the theory of reproduction upon 
which the valuation is made. As a rule this testimony is introduced 
in rebuttal of testimony offered by protestants. It is believed that 
the testimony is introduced more as a precautionary measure than 
on the theory that the presumption of the correctness of the tenta- 
tive valuation has been overcome by adverse testimony. It also 
serves to meet the objection, frequently made, that the tentative 
valuation report does not set forth in sufficient detail an analysis 
of the method employed to meet the requirements of the valuation 
act. Attention was directed to this testimony in various bulletins 
issued by me during the past year. 

The year 1925 holds forth promise of more important develop- 
ments in the railroad valuation field than has been experienced dur- 
ing the past year. Several of the more important hearings in which 
we have participated will be concluded at an early date. These 
cases have been thoroughly and exhaustively presented. The testi- 
mony has covered every theory and claim advanced by representa- 
tives of the railroads, as well as other interested parties. The 
issues may therefore be summed up and presented to the Commission 
in more comprehensive detail than has been done in any of the 
previous cases. There is the possibility that one or more of these 
cases may be taken to the courts for final review. 

The several cases now pending in federal courts will likely be de- 
cided during the next few months. Questions of far-reaching im- 
portance are likely to be passed upon. 

A new experiment was launched by the Commission during the 
summer of 1924. It was decided to try out the conference plan on 
the A. T. & S. F. Ry., and the Vandalia railroad, in an effort to 
settle some of the controverted points of difference between the 
Bureau of Valuation and those carriers. While the right of con- 
ference has always been granted to the carriers, and generally exercise 
by them prior to the issuance of tentative valuations, it is a depar- 
ture from the old rule to permit conference after tentative valuations 
have been issued. The result of the experiment is awaited with in- 


terest, and comment will be made on the results when the reports 
are received. 


ST. L.-S. F. TENTATIVE VALUATION 


The tentative valuation of the St. Louis-San Francisco and 
its nine subsidaries, as of June 30, 1918, promulgated by the 
Commission January 7, shows a final value for rate-making pur- 
poses, of property owned and used, of $135,288,000; owned, but 
not used, $465,722; used but not owned, $51,049,063, making 
grand totals of $135,753,722 of owned and $186,337,063 used. 

The sum of $5,788,000 is included in the value stated as 
owned and used on account of working capital, including 
material and supplies. 

The company, the report said, had capital stock and long 
term debts outstanding on the date of valuation, of a par value 
of $262,052,344, of which $50,447,026 represented common stock, 
$7,500,000 preferred stock and the remainder, $204,105,318, funded 
debt. The company had not paid any dividends on its capital 
stock at the valuation date. The Commission said the original 
cost to date could not be ascertained, as the necessary records 
were not obtainable. 


Investment in road and equipment, including land, the report 
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says, is stated on the books as $249,403,243. The report gays 
if readjustments are made that amount will be reduced tg 
$235,696,014. 

Cost of reproduction new, for the property as a whole, of 
the total owned, is set down at $144,251,131 and the total used at 
$196,995,271. The cost of reproduction, less depreciation of the 
total owned, as set down as $110,165,415 and of the total used as 
$150,631,781. | 

Property held for non-carrier purposes, the Commission 
said, consisted of 64,710 acres of land worth $1,090,762. Misce. 
laneous physical property was recorded in the company books 
as worth $784,973. Securities of other companies, held. for non. 
carrier purposes, the report said, had a face value of $49,469,078, 
The company, the report said, said that its net investment jp 
them amounted to $30,745,433. 

The report said the company has $8,246,739 in cash in hand, 
but of that sum only $5,788,000 was necessary as working 
capital and that therefore the smaller sum was included in the 
final value. The remainder, it said, was used and held by the 
company for non-carrier purposes. 

Aids, gifts, grants of right of way and donations, the report 
said, amounted to $5,063,159, the aids and gifts being 16,822 
acres of land in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The Commission’s report says the Frisco had no material 
and supplies on hand on the valuation date. It added that the 
investment in material and supplies, on the date of the valua- 
tion, as shown by the books of the United States Railroad 
Administration, covering the operation of the property of the 
Frisco, amounted to $5,744,988. 


COMMITTEE OF COOPERATION 


The American Railway Association has created a joint com- 
mittee of co-operation, composed of representatives of the 
traffic, transportation, freight claim division, and freight classi- 
fication committees, to co-operate with and supervise the activi- 
ties of the Freight Container Bureau, which has, in the last 
two years, been accomplishing much toward the adoption of 
adequate containers for freight shipments. 

The work will continue under the direction of Colonel B. 
W. Dunn, chief engineer, who has conducted the Bureau of 
Explosives. 

The following constitute the joint committee of co-operation, 
with F. W. Smith as chairman: 





Transportation division representatives—Eastern territory: F. W. 
B. Humes, superintendent stations and transfers, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; southern territory, A. C. Kenly, superintendent freight, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad; western territory, Col. A. S. Dodge, 
manager, Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 

Traffic division representatives—Eastern territory: Robt. C. 
Wright, general traffic manager, Pennsylvania Railroad; western 
territory, J. F. Holden, vice-president, Kansas City Southern Ry.; 


southern territory, James Menzies, freight traffic manager, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. 


Freight claim division representatives—Eastern territory: T. C. 
Smith, freight claim agent, Central R. R. of N. J.; southern. terri- 
tory, H. T. Lively, general claim agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
western territory, C. H. Dietrich, freight claim agent, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Classification committee Representatives—Official classification 
committee: F. W. Smith, chairman, Official Classification Committee; 
Southern Classification Committee, E. H. Dulaney, chairman, South- 
ern Classification Committee; Western Classification Committee, R. C. 
Fyfe, chairman, Western Classification Committee, 


SUCCESSOR TO POTTER 


Senators Fletcher and Trammell, of Florida, January 8 urged 
President Coolidge to appoint R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the 
Florida commission, to the Commission when Commissionel 
Potter resigns. Mr. Burr has been mentioned for the Commis- 
sion before when there have been vacancies. It ig understood 
that Senator George, Georgia, has placed the name of M. M. 
Caskie, of the Southern Traffic League, before the President 
for consideration in connection with the prospective vacancy. 

A spokesman for President Coolidge said at the White 
House late January 2 that the President had received somé 
intimation that Commissioner Potter might retire from the 
Commission. Inquiry was made as to whether the President 
had been advised that Potter was planning to quit. It was 
said that the President hoped to be able to have Potter stay 
on a while, but that the President understood that Potter was 
anxious to return, to private practice. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Brooks G. Brown has been authorized by the Commissiol 
to hold the office of freight traffic manager with the Asheville 
& Craggy Mountain Railway Company, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway Company, Northern Alabama Railway Compaly 
and Southern Railway Company. 

Charles B. Seger has been authorized to hold the positions 
of director of the New York Central Railroad Company, Clevé 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Company, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
Company and Detroit River Tunnel Company in addition 10 
positions previously authorized. 
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DELPHIA, PA. Ac oe rn 
PHILA : Pool Car Distribution 
Railroad Sidings—Motor Truck Delivery—Freight Bills Audited 


Mutual Transportation Co., Inc. 


‘ Main Office: 121-123 North Front Street 
We solicit your inquiries on L. C. L.—S. C. ank P. C. Shipments 
STORE DOOR DELIVERIES 
Members Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Amarillo Warehouse, Storage and Ice Company 
Bonded Fireproof Warehouse 


MERCHANDISE 

STORED, TRANSFERRED, DISTRIBUTED AND FORWARDED 
Located in Wholesale District with Private Switches 

(Lowest Insurance Rates in Southwest) 


DENVER, COLORADO ri 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 


1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
ALBANY, N. Y. 






Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 


“Thru SERVICE We Grow” 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Warehouses in All Parts of the City with R. R. Siding 


HORN’S COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES, inc. 


DETROIT 
Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Minneapolis-——St. Paul Grand Forks, N. 




















CLEVELAND Members A.W.A. — O.W.A. 


LEDERER TERMINAL 


SER VICE 
BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS 
Mercantile Warehousing and Distributing 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT| 


Do you want to be able to read, analyze and correctly interpret 
all Classifications, Exceptions, "Tariffs, Circulars, Guide Books, 
the Interstate Commerce Act and Conference Rulings? Do you 
want actual experience in Procedure before the Commission, in- 
cluding Preparation of Formal and Informal Complaints and 
Exhibits, “Shortened Procedure”’ and Complete Hearings, includ- 
ing Exceptions, Arguments, Rearguments and Final Opinions? 


If so, we teach by ACTUAL Practice only 
New Resident Classes opening January 27th 
Resident-Mail Training available any time 
Phone Har. 8650 or write for our Blue Book 
College of Advanced Traffic 


963 Transportation Building CHICAGO 























CROW’S NEST PASS RATES 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


Although the west has got what it asked, when the order 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners abolishing the Crow’s 
Nest rates was suspended, the government does not seem to 
have got much kudos out of the action from that quarter. 
There are still murmurs from the prairies and much criticism, 
the attitude of the west, apparently, being that the government 
should have taken definitive action and not made the future 
of the Crow agreement depend on the action of the Supreme 
Court on the appeal now before it. 

Whatever the decision of the courts may be, it is evident 
that the political fight for the agreement will be carried on 
by the west and, unless the government paves the way in 
Parliament for a general readjustment of the whole freiglit 
situation—which there is some hope it may do—the Crow’s 


Nest case will continue to be a bone of contention and a 
nuisance to the railways. 


The west feels that it has two strings to its bow, in the’ 


nature of the double appeal which it has made—on ‘the one 
hand to the Supreme Court and onthe other to the govern- 
ment. In its appeal to the government it was emphasized that, 
even if it should be found that the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners was right in declaring that the statutes give it the 
right to override the Crow’s Nest agreement, the board had 
no right to exercise that power, for it could have come into 
being only through inadvertence, and because the statutes did 
not correctly record the will of Parliament. 

“It has been from the first,” they say, “as expressed on 
many occasions, the clear intention of Parliament to maintain 
for the west the statutory protection of the Crow’s Nest agree- 
ment in fixing freight rates, and for the board to go contrary 
to that intention, whether the loose drawing of the wording 
of the act gives it that power or not, is to flout the will of 
Parliament.” 

The main reason for the dissatisfaction of the west with 
the recent decision is that it asked the government to declare 
the Board of Railway Commissioners wrong, not in law, but 
in practice. The government did not take this action, merely 
suspending the board’s order until the legal aspect of the mat- 
ter was decided. The view of the west is that, if the courts 
sustain the board’s action, that body will be supreme, even 
of Parliament, and will be ’ practically a law unto itself. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, which will probably 
be rendered before the case can come before Parliament, may 
follow any one of three lines. It may confirm the claim which 
the board has asserted as to its powers; it may decide that the 
board has not the power to annul the Crow’s Nest agreement, 
but may limit the application of the latter; or it may declare 
the agreement valid and that the Crow rates must be main- 
tained, which is the course the west is hoping for. If the 
latter course is adopted, this will be far from settling the mat- 
ter definitely, as the rest of the country is now sg stirred up 
over the question that there will undoubtedly be a demand for 
Parliament to annul the agreement and establish a new rate 
structure. Even if the agreement is sustained on the basis 
of the limited application which was put on it by the railways 
while it was recently in force, there will be a strong demand 
for parliamentary action in order to remove the discrepancies 
in rates as between east and west. January 9 was the date 
on which the order-in-council ordered the Crow’s Nest rates 
to be restored, and it was understood that the railways were 
prepared to take action on that date. 


CANADIAN RAIL EARNINGS 


Although the final railway returns for 1924 will not be 
available for some weeks, it is well known that the showing 
will be much below that of 1923, the general estimate being 
about $30,000,000 decrease in gross earnings. The result will 
show how largely Canadian railroads are dependent on the 
western wheat crop for their earnings, being, in this respect, 
in a much less favorable position than the American railroads, 
where there are other large freights on which to depend. 


In the first four months of 1924 conditions in Canada were 
favorable and the net operating revenues of the two Canadian 
roads were about seven and a quarter millions ahead of the 
four months of the previous year. On its Canadian and Ameri- 
can mileage combined, the Canadian National had net oper- 
ating revenues of $3,811,135, an improvement of $5,260,000 over 
the same months for 1923. 


The decline in revenues began in April and was still more 
pronounced in May. The June traffic reports showed that, 
while there had been an increase of 11 per cent in freight 
traffic in May, there was a decrease of $630,000 in freight reve- 
nues. There was more grain than usual being hauled, but it 
was at low rates. The reduction continued in the summer. 
The freight movement on all Canadian roads in August was 
17 per cent less than in August, 1923, while passenger business 
decreased 19 per cent. At the end of September the net op- 
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eating revenue on the whole mileage of the Canadian National 
was $850,000 less than at the same period in 1923, and the in- 
rease of $5,260,000 noted had also been lost. The Canadian 
acific did better, its net operating revenue at September 30 
being $19,770,486, as compared with $17,382,972. 

Since the first of October the comparative figures have been 
still more discouraging, due to the smaller crop, the greater 
drop being in the figures of the Canadian Pacific. 

Traffic earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
week ending December 31 were $4,296,000, as compared with 
$5,534,000 for the corresponding week of 1923, a decrease of 
$1,238,000, or 22.3 per cent. For December earnings were $15,- 
192,000, a decrease of $3,696,000, or 19.5 per cent. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 27 
were 10,586 less than for the previous week. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1923 the decrease was 5,821 cays, 
nearly all in grain, which fell off 6,434 cars. Miscellaneous 


freight declined 955 cars. Other commodities showed increases 
or small decreases. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 


TOTAL FOR CANADA 
—For the Week Ended— 









































Dec. 27, Dec. 20, Dec. 29, 

Commodity: 1924 1924 1923 
Grain and grain products.........ccccsees 4,130 5,946 10,564 
SE IE oiarw. cr ares5. ctv. a @ciecks weraleretiagpeceinesaaene ese 1,484 2,267 1,291 
NEL + 4: diie 0.9: Ge cals Ooo oe ob saci tanttac bees 5,818 6,021 4,275 
Er Ree ene. eee Cee le ee peer. 278 294 310 
ner ee oF ert ee 1,955 2,832 2,126 
aise onsniaoncni-cicesishtpitr estab enialantipiaantioncatl 1,643 2,091 1,673 
Ee 1,717 2,089 1,641 
Other TOrest PYOGUCIS. ..6cccccccocscceseces 1,451 2,127 1,504 
Oe Fa ene ny 902 980 684 
eOremmeeeime: (05 “ES. i bic... ccs ee cd beck 10,813 13,665 10,989 
A TR A he ignite ty Bul 6,295 8,760 7,250 
Total cars toned... ibs. s idswsiit ces 36,486 47,072 42,307 
Total cars received from connections. 26,133 31,138 27,059 
Cumulative totals to date, 1924........... 2,904,833 
Cumulative totals to date, 1923........... 2,851,110 

EASTERN CANADA 
Grain and grain products...........eceee 1,594 2,272 2,265 
Ne SNS civic. a Vie sia tocnla Oe Oe oceania ees ae 634 1,182 630 
2,731 2,173 
252 270 
2,114 1,499 
1,954 1,617 
ne NO. 6. i wcinecevagaindecvieseatoen - 1,574 1,945 1,539 
Cehier Towent: PrOCWete s .sc ki ocinbo4.civcccace oe 710 956 604 
ON eG aartie Aha He Sate er al Wri asb 0" abe Bie weld ewan 464 578 376 
merrcmmenne. Ey Cl Ben iscarcidsécdestockt 8,179 10,577 8,246 
I a 5,102 7,309 5,946 
OUON GROW TOMO ooo. ois cece cac@encdwons 24,006 31,870 25,165 
Total cars received from connections. 23,452 28,862 24,871 
WESTERN CANADA 

Grain and grain products......ccccccciee 2,536 3,674 8,299 
ITE 6 ci carwneend a0 er eveseedaBieclnie. pom 850 1,085 661 
0 IEEE ST RES ES 2 Cele Oe 3,377 3,290 2,102 
MR aia on Warsxeracanc eatin’: nar tKeParkuewel odie naa 34 42 40 
IEE 65s oq nod 600 FS cedeb.cdclentabe boteks 466 718 627 
IS ooo otirerd: wsucoavacg oben ersiee ease nie ice 68 137 56 
ee a en as ee 143 144 102 
Other forest products............ecceeeees 741 1,171 900 
NN aii ssaiba's) asceih caberris abtaps tahoe: do! 6) 6k isa. 6! waa hae 438 402 308 
Mevchmaine: TE Co i. i occa Siccciceccvssce 2,634 3,088 2,743 
ce i ERR EE SR 1,193 1,451 1,304 
otal cara wade. 5.66.66 cieecevcevcees 12,480 15,202 17,142 
Total cars received from connections. 2,681 2,276 2,188 


EXPRESS CLASSIFICATION APPROVED 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has approved supple 
ment No. 3 to Express Classification (Canada) No. 6. 


STOP OFF ON LUMBER 
On the application of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass0- 
ciation and others for disallowance of Rule 16-B of the Canadian 
Naticnal Railways Tariff C. R. C., E-821, and Rule 16-B of Item 
255 of Canadian Pacific Tariff C. R. C., No. E-4126, respecting 
stop-off arrangements on lumber, the above are superseded pend- 
ing hearing by the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CAPITALIZATION 


It is considered not unlikely that at the coming session 
of Parliament proposals will be made for the writing down of 
the capitalization of the Canadian National Railways. It is 
argued that the present heavy capitalization is largely fictitious, 
as it includes items that have been spent in the payment of 
deficits on properties like the former Intercolonial, which was 
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Southern Sinan Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
FROM PHILADELPHIA EVERY WEDNESDAY 
FROM HOUSTON......... EVERY TUESDAY 


Low Rates 











Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thru Package Cars 






THE MOST COMPLETE 


uide for Shippers 


Traffic Maps, Express Rates, 
Parcel Post Rates, Complete 
Shipping Information for 
Ex>ress, Freight and Parcel 
Post Shipments. 


A REAL ROUTING GUIDE 
Delivered to you on five day approval — Costs you nothing to investigate 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 


International Guide Publishing Co., Inc. 
805-807 Phoenix Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
American Elevator and Storage Co. 


Centrally located for Storage and Distri- 
bution of General Merchandise. Private 
siding. Direct connection with all rail- 
road lines serving Detroit. Low insur- 
ance rates. Correspondence solicited. 


5075 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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WE INVITE 


UNIT COMPARISON OF OUR BILLS FOR 
FORWARDING, WITH THOSE OF OUR 


COMPETITORS 


KARR, ELLIS & CO., INC. 


8 Bridge St., New York 
Export Freight Forwarders 
ALDER ELLIS JOS. E. D’ALTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Handling of Pool Cars 
Centrally Located in Shipping District 
Insurance Rate, 18 cents per $100.00 
Motor Truck Delivery 
Service that Satisfies 








Make this Mammoth Plant 


YOUR CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 


Dcwntown, readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. Superior 
facilities for prompt out-of-town 
shipments without cartage 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 


S00 TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Storage and Distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 
Without Cartage Charges 
Write to Us and Learn About 


“THE ECONOMICAL WAY” 















For reliable warehousing and distribution 
service in all its branches, write or wire 


WESTERN 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
Polk St. Terminal, Pennsylvania R. R. System 
321 West Polk St., CHICAGO 
“At the Edge of the Loop” WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Location—Geographically in the heart 
of Chicago. Ground floor space for lease 
in large or small blocks to desirable 
tenants. 
Fire-Proof—40 Car Siding— 
Free Switching 
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a “political railroad,” and deficits were always looked for. It 
is argued that the existing heavy capitalization is a perpetual 
source of discouragement to the management and that it will 
be impossible to make ends meet so long as it remains. 

The critics of the proposal point out that, if this writing 
down takes place and better results are shown by the system 
as a consequence, it would immediately be seized on by the 
west and other portions of Canada as an argument for re- 
ductions in freight rates. Those who oppose the proposal also 
say it would be better to face the situation and let the public 
know where it stands on the matter of government ownership 
of railways. 

The total capitalization of the national railways at the 
end of 1923 was $2,207,000,000. The system does not pay fixed 
charges on the $450,000,000 spent on the Intercolonial and other 
roads. of the Canadian Government Railways, and there has 
already been some writing down, as $100,000,000 of Canadian 
Northern and $120,000,000 of Grand Trunk stock were wiped 
out when the government took those roads over. 

The capital liability, if removed, would have to be trans- 
ferred to what is known in Canadian government bookkeeping 
as the consolidated revenue account, and interest would still 
have to be met on it by the taxpayer. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EXPRESS BUSINESS 

Express officials report a considerable improvement in busi- 
ness in the' last four months. The depression of the first seven 
or eight months in 1924 was severely felt by Canadian express 
companies, particularly in the manufacturing districts. The 
shortage in the fruit-crop was also responsible for decreased ton- 
nage. -The business for December is understood to have exceeded 
that for the same month in 1923. At many points motor trucks 
have reduced the more expensive wagon services. Systematic 
endeavors to prevent breakage and damage to express shipments 
have reduced the number of claims materially. In some*months 
it has been less than one for each five thousand pieces handled. 


GRAIN HANDLING AT MONTREAL 

The port of Montreal has established a new record for the 
amount of grain handled in one year. The total for 1924 was 
165,139,396 bushels, as compared with 120,107,990 in 1923 and 
155,035,817 in 1922, the best previous year. Grain received by 
water amounted to 112,023,275 bushels as compared with 74,631,- 
578 in 1923, and by rail 28,353 cars, or 53,116,121 bushels, as 
compared with 27,631 cars, or 45,476,412 bushels, in 1923. Stocks 
now in the elevators at Montreal amount to 9,460,714 bushels. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 
The rate of exchange on freight shipments between Canada 
and the United States, from January 1 to 14, inclusive, will be 
three-eighths of one per cent premium. There will be no sur- 
charge on international freight or passenger business. 


PILFERING OF GOODS 


The Supreme Court of Canada has rendered judgment in a 
ease considered of unusual importance to transportation com- 
panies. It settles several important points of law regarding 
pilfering of goods given by business firms for shipment. 

The trouble originated in 1917, when a series of thefts was 


committed by an organized band of thieves on goods supposed: 


to be handed to the Dominion Transport Company for convey- 
ance to the Canadian Pacific Railway for shipment. The thieves 
used vehicles and uniforms similar to those of the company and, 
with the aid of confederates inside, called on merchants having 
shipments by the C. P. R., which they disposed of to “fences” 
and sold them for what they could get, the goods being subse- 
quently shipped out to other receivers. The gang was eventually 
broken up by the police. Civil actions were entered against the 
Dominion Transport Company and the C. P. R. by merchants who 
had lost shipments. The claim of Mark Fisher Sons & Co. for 
$3,600 was appealed to the Supreme Court from the lower courts, 
where the carriers were held liable. This judgment is now re- 
versed by the Supreme Court. It will decide the whole series 
of remaining actions in favor of the transportation companies. 


RATES ON WINDOW GLASS 


The board of Railway Commissioners for Canada refused 
to express anything as to the construction of terms of a con- 
tract made in Antwerp under which window glass was delivered 
to St. John, N. B., via Montreal, and on which the Maritime 
Freight Bureau asked for a ruling as to whether an increase 
in rates, made while the shipments were under way, should be 
paid by the applicant. The facts showed that the shipment ar- 
rived in Montreal after the 40 per cent increase took place in 
1920, and that the Canadian Pacific assessed the inland move- 
ment on the basis of the higher charges. The carrier pointed 
out that the bill of lading contained a clause, “Any increase 
in inland rate for account of shipper and/or consignee.” The 
board said that, since that clause was on the bill of lad- 
ing, and since the board was without jurisdiction over ocean 
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carriers from foreign ports to ports of entry, it could only ree. 
ognize the legally published rate as on file with the board at 
the time the shipment was forwarded from the port of entry 
to destination. 


SPUR AT CHARLOTTETOWN 


The application of N. Rattenbury & Co. for extension of 
an industrial spur at Charlottetown, P. E. I., has been dismissed 
by the Board. There was no serious objection to the extension 
by the railway officials, but the legal status of the highway 
was in doubt—that is, as to whether or not it would be a 
public thoroughfare. Because the applicant refused to secure 
the carrier immunity from legal trouble and because it was 
doubtful whether the Board had juridiction to order the carrier 
into legal difficulty, the application was dismissed. 


POSTAGE RATE INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


President Coolidge’s veto of the postal pay increase bill 
was sustained in the Senate this week by a vote of 55 in favor 
of overriding the veto and 29 in support of. the veto. One more 
vote against the veto would have provided the necessary two- 
thirds majority to pass the bill over the veto. The bill intro. 
duced recently providing for salary increases and increases in 
postal rates to meet the salary increases, in the opinion of 
those following the situation, now has little chance of being 
passed at this session. 

An agreement had been reached between President Coolidge 
and the Senate committee on post offices and post roads in 
respect to increases in postage rates and the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. The revised bill, it is estimated, would 
bring in $60,000,000 of additional revenue. The bill, as pre- 
pared by Postmaster-General, it was estimated would bring in 
$68,000,000 and would cover the increase in salaries of postal 
employes provided in the bill vetoed by President Coolidge be- 
cause no provision was made, in connection with it, for passing 
the increased cost to the users of the mails. The bill that 
is agreed on, prepared by the committee and accepted by the 
President, is to be passed, according to the plan, so that Con- 
gress may adhere to its decision to raise the wages of em- 
ployes of the Post Office Department. 

The new measure greatly modifies the second class rate 
proposal carried in the original bill. The committee members, 
in reporting their work, said the measure was to be only a 
temporary one, effective from April 15, 1925, until February 15, 
1926. The intervening time is to be spent by a special joint 
committee of the two houses in revising rates to displace those 
to be made effective, if the bill passes, next April. The measure, 
summarized, would make changes as follows: 


Under the new bill no changes would be made in first class mail 
rates except an increase from one to two cents on private mailing 
cards and souvenir post cards. 

All reading portions of publications now subject to second class 
rates would be charged 1% cents a pound, a reduction of one-fourth 
of a cent from the present law and three-fourths of a cent from that 
recommended by the Postoffic. Religious, educational and. reading 
material in nonprofit publications now pay this rate, the differential 
thus being wiped out. 

Rates on advertising portions of publications subject to zone rates 
are revised with the eight zones reduced to three. A charge of three 
cents a pound on the present first three zones is provided, six cents 
a pound on the fourth, fifth and sixth zones, and eight cents a pound 
on the seventh and eighth zones. 

This is an increase over the present law of one cent on first, 
second and fourth zone matter, a reduction of one cent in sixth 
and seventh zones, and two cents in eighth zone. 

Present rates for third class mail are retained, but the limit of 
weight acceptable in this class is reduced from eight to four ounces. 
Increased rates in this class had been proposed by the postoffice de- 
partment. 

Likewise, present fourth class mail rates, including those on 
parcel post, are retained. A service charge of two cents on all parcel 
post packages is provided, however, and the excess charge on pack- 
ages weighing more than five pounds is increased, 

A new provision creates an expedition service for the parcel 
post at a cost of 25 cents a package. 

Increases recommended by the postoffice department on money 
orders, registered mail, special delivery and insurance and collect- 
on-delivery service were approved. 

Thus, on insurance fees the minimum is advanced from 3 to 5 
cents with lesser adjustments in the higher fees. 

Cc. O. D. fees are increased from the present 10 and 25 cents to 
12, 15 and 25 cents. Present fees of 8 to 20 cents on money orders 
are increased to from 5 to 22 cents. Registered mail is advanced 
from 10 to 15 cents with a 3-cent fee for return receipt. 


Chamber on Postal Service 


Uniform nation-wide increases in postal salaries, as pro- 
posed in the bill vetoed by the President are opposed as con- 
trary to sound principle in a report made by the postal service 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which is being sent out for a referendum vote by business 
organizations, the Chamber announced January 5. 

The report presents a series of recommendations proposing 
changes and improvements in the postal service. It will be 
voted on by the fourteen hundred business bodies making uP 
the national chamber’s membership. 

Instead of nation-wide pay increases, the Chamber’s col 
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METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1924 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Mill Streets 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
CALIFORNIA TRUCK | COMPANY 
ncorporate 


Six Story and Basement Reinforced Concrete Building 
110’x 375’ Containing 270,000 Square Feet 
Sprinkler System Throughout 
Exceptionally Low Insurance Rate 
Merchandise Storage 
Space Leased in Warehouse With Offices for Tenants 
Distribution of Pool Carloads 
Double Track Private Spur 
Reconditioning of Packages for Foreign Shipment 
Custom House Brokerage 
Drayage Service 
Located immediately adjacent to the Retail, Wholesale and 
obbing Districts an] to the Railroad Terminals. 
New Building ready for occupancy January 1, 1925 
For further particulars address 
P. O. BOX 570, ARCADE STATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Capacity 80,000 Square Feet 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
STORAGE 


Free Switching From All Lines 


Merchants Southwest Fireproof Warehouse Company 
1 East Grand Avenue 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the 
Commercial District 


at New Orleans we have a distrib- 
uting depot for package freight, 
operated for the particular serv- 
ice of the traffic manager by a 
specialized organization that 
will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently 
as your — ship- 
pin epart- 
Central pd a. 
Distributing 


Warehouses 


Shipside 


Teyminals 
Alabo Warehouse 


The only public warehouse 
in New Orleans on the water 
front — wharf facilities for 
the largest ccean steamers 


COMMERCIAL 
WAREHOUSES 


Commercial Warehouse 


The most centrally located 
warehouse in the city 
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A pea sng STOCK within the territory served, saves one | 
to six days in deliveries to SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
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mittee advocates readjustment of postal salaries by a proper 
classification on a differential scale. In such a procedure it 
sees the only possibility of meeting conditions, both in the 
large cities in industrial centers where wages in other occu- 
pations are high and cities of much smaller size where the 
cost of living and all wages are on materially lower levels. 
Besides the committee advocates that an emergency fund be 
given to the Postmaster-General to be used when the Civil 
Service Commission certifies that salaries in a particular place 
are not high enough to obtain new postal employes. 

Efficiency in the postal service, the Chamber’s committee 
believes, should be the first consideration both with Congress 
and with officials of the postal service itself. In fact, the com- 
mittee gives its attention to questions of efficiency in the service 
before it deals with the question of salaries. The committee’s 
recommendations, in their order and as they are being sub- 
mitted to the Chamber’s membership for a referendum vote, 
are as follows: 


1. The Post Office, as an essential public service of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the country, should be brought up to 
and maintained at a high state of efficiency at all times and to 
this end, in fixing the financial program and annual budgets for 
the Postal Service, efficiency should be the first consideration. 

2. Any postage rate revision should be based on a scientific 
determination, due consideration being given to the requirements 
of the financial program, cost of operation, and fixed charges on plant 
and equipment, including interest, maintenance, and depreciation. 

. To assure the requisite quality of service as affected by local 
conditions, postal salaries should be readjusted by proper classifica- 


tion on a gifferential scale rather than on a uniform nationwide 
basis. 


4. To provide for txceptional cases of communities in which con- 
ditions may temporarily render it impossible to secure sufficent com- 


petent employes, an adequate emergency fund should be made avail- 
able. 


“For many years,” the committee says, “the United States 
jpostal service hag fallen far short of meeting the standards 
which the American public have a right to expect from their 
services of communication, which should be on the same high 
plane whether publicly or privately owned. This is without 
disparagement of the service rendered by thousands of faithful 
postal employes or of the efforts made by many higher admin- 
istrative officials to improve conditions. Without necessary 
legislation, adequate appropriations and proper organization 
all such efforts are doomed to measurable failure. 

“Improvements have been effected, but there is still much 
to be accomplished. Records of dispatch and receipt of first 
class mail show that the unwarranted delays that have existed 
in the past have not been eliminated. Losses and damage as 
well as delays of parcel post are notorious. 

“After the financial requirements of the postal program 
have been worked out postage rates should be fixed in relation 
thereto. If the postal service were in private hyands (which 
for obvious reasons it cannot and should not be) it would be 
expected to produce a reasonable profit and it is sometimes 
urged that the receipts should at least be made to cover the 
expenditures completely. Government operation, however, al- 
ways presents obstacles to this. Fixed charges on buildings, 
plant and equipment, including interest, maintenance and de- 
preciation (which normally are counted in as important items 
of expenditure in a business) are, due to the monumental 
character of many post offices, at least in part, properly charge- 
able to the general taxpayer rather than to the postal user. 
The franked mail of the government should be paid for from 
general government funds, rather than from revenues paid 
in by other users of the mail. There are certain classes of 
publications, notably printed matter for the blind, which all 
will agree, may well be favored by free or greatly reduced 
postage rates, and there is the case of ‘free in country’ cir- 
culation of newspapers, which amounted in 1923 to 64,394,812 
pounds. There is also a question as to whether rates repre- 
senting the full cost of service, ineluding fixed charges, would 
not prevent the movement of certain mail matter required by 
the public interest and welfare. 


“The results of the study of costs of the various elements 
of our postal service, carried on during the past year under a 
congressional appropriation of $500,000 will, it is understood, 
furnish the cost data for a scientific rate determination. This 
data will doubtless include the necessary information to permit 
taking into account the special and exceptional conditions af- 
fecting certain classes of mail already noted.” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL OFFERS STOCK TO EMPLOYES 


The New York Central Railroad Company announces an 
offer to all officers and employes of an opportunity to buy New 
York Central stock on a time payment plan. Subscriptions are 
to’ be received between January 7 and 31, inclusive. 

The stock is offered at the price of $110 a share, whereas 
the market price of the stock January 5 was above $120 a 
share. The plan provides that the stock be paid for in monthly 
instalments of from $5 to $15 a share. In the period: of pay- 
ment interest at 4 per cent will be charged on deferred pay- 
ments, and dividends will be credited to the account of the 
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subscriber. Each employe is entitled to subscribe for one share 
of stock for every $200 of his annual rate of pay, but no oub. 
scription may be for more than twenty shares. 

One of the features of the plan is the option of cancellation 
of subscription before full payment is made, in which case the 
company refunds the full amount of money paid in, plus interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. 


SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 


The Trafic World New York Bureay 


The railroads of the East are expecting a heavy volume of 
freight traffic in the early part of 1925 and are preparing to 
handle it without difficulty, according to reports submitted by 
the carriers at the meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board in New York January 8. Sentiments expressed by 
railway and shipping officials were generally optimistic. 

About 500 shippers, representing all branches of industry, and 
numerous railroad officials attended the meeting. W. J. L. 
Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis Elevator Company, 
presided as chairman. A, feature of the conference was the ad- 
dress by Patrick E. Crowley, president of the New York Central, 
who made his first public appearance since his elevation to that 
position last summer. , 

Mr. Crowley said that although the railroads have spent 
two and a quarter billion dollars for new facilities in the last 
two years, they could not have broken all records in the volume 
of traffic moved without the organized co-operation of the ship- 
pers. The effect of the organization of the shippers’ advisory 
boards, he said, had been so pronounced and so favorable that it 


was hard to realize now why this method was not adopted 
before. 


“When the demand for transportation increases 239 per cent 
in a generation, while population is increasing 70 per cent, as 
was the case between 1890 and 1923,” said Mr. Crowley, “or 
from a service of 1,836 ton-miles per capita to 4,160 ton-miles, the 
call for the best efforts of all of us becomes rather urgent.” 


Mr. Banham expressed the belief that the advisory boards 
contributed much to the ability of the carriers to meet the un- 
paralleled traffic in 1924 and yet maintain a surplus of equipment. 


Speaking on government regulation of public utilities, Mr. 
Crowley said in part: 


Railroad regulation is sound in principle, but the method of its 
application left something to be desired. The result was insufficient 
revenues and consequent check in railroad development. Meanwhile 
the country kept on growing as the pioneer railroad builders had 
hoped it would. It grew beyond the capacity of the railroads to 
supply at all times ample and efficient transportation. 

_ Under such circumstances it was not surprising that discontent 
with the railroads should flourish. Dockets of the Commission, state 
public utility commissions, and the courts were burdened with con- 
troversies between shippers and carriers. Conditions became steadily 
worse, until the climax came in government operation during the war. 

Then the transportation act, sound and constructive in its essen- 
tial features, became the law of the land and lo! another era had 
dawned in the evolution of transportation. 

Encouraged by this constructive legislation, railroad owners 
poured billions of dollars into their property, just as their forefathers 
had done, not in the construction of pioneer lines, but in modernizing 
and developing existing facilties. Still like their forefathers, ‘they 
built on faith and hope rather than on any justifiable expectation of 
immediate adequate reward. 

By .a fortunate coincidence shippers’ regional advisory boards 
were created about the same time that the first installments of new 
equipment, purchased on faith, became available. Thus shippers 
and railroad representatives were enabled to sit down together and 
devise more effective means of utilizing to the utmost the new rail- 
road facilities as they came into being. It was soon discovered that 
this new adaptation of the old principle of friendly co-operation in 
countless ways eliminated friction, checked lost motion and speeded 
up the transportation plant. 


There will be an ample amount of equipment in excellent 
condition to handle all traffic in the first quarter of 1925, accord- 
ing to the various railroad reports. The figures presented by 
the rail executives represent the first indication of actual condi- 


tions of transportation on the individual eastern lines at the 
first of the year. 


G..Metzman, transportation assistant, New York Central 
Lines, reporting for his company, said in part: ; 


Based upon general comment of various industries, we anticipate 
a favorable increase in traffic during the first three months of this 
year, and in anticipation thereof, our freight equipment and motive 
power is in excellent condition and will be available for any demand 
which might be made upon us for same. Our terminals are entirely 
free of congestion and traffic is being handled currently and expe- 
ditiously. A general review of conditions affecting the transportation 
of freight by our line indicates abiilty and preparedness to handle 
a greater volume of tonnage. 

December, 1924, loadings of revenue freight compared favorably 
with the same months of previous years; in fact, December, 1924, 
loadings were greaer than the loadings for the same month of the 


i 1928, 1921 and 1920. Loadings were slightly below December, 


J. R. Kearney, assistant to vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio, 
reported that at the end of December his company had 10.6 
per cent freight cars in bad order,:of' which 6.3 per cent were 
bad order box cars and 13.3 were bad order coal cars. He pointed 
out that the total surplus of freight cars in good order amounted 
to 7,858 and that surplus serviceable freight locomotives which 
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Mobile Oceanic Line 


U. S. Government Vessels 


LINER SERVICE 


FROM 


MOBILE PENSACOLA GULFPORT 


LONDON 


U.S.S.B. S.S. WEST HARDAWAY, sailing from Pensacola 
February 9; sailing from Gulfport February 12; 
sailing from Mobile February 17. 


OSTEND and ROTTERDAM 


U.S.S.B. S.S. HASTINGS, sailing from Pensacola January 
29; sailing from Mobile February 7. 









Fireproof Warehouses on Track 


For the Storage of Merchandise 
Household Goods and Machinery 


We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of local 
and pool car shipments 


BREMEN and HAMBURG 


U.S.S.B. S.S. EFFINGHAM, sailing from Pensacola 
January 28; sailing from Mobile February 6. 


Mobile Oceanic Line 


Operated for 


United States Shipping Board 


by Waterman S. S. Corp., Managing Operators 
Mobile, Ala. 


Consign via any Railroad into Denver 
Free Switching to Warehouse 


Storage capacity 350,000 square feet 
Insurance rate 15c 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. A Guide to 
| Dependable Service 





Omaha St. Joseph 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE Lincoln Werth Kansas City 
a Denver Uo California 
Distribution St. Paul . Pocife 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully Minneapolis Northwest 
setae and centrally located in the 
City of Rochester. 


Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 


Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 


& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. Burlington Route 
547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
‘ , Chicago 
B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc., ®°st¢*'* 
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were now stored totaled 100. The company has placed orders 
for 1.000 box cars, 1,000 gondolas and 1,000 flat cars. 

“Traffic is being moved currently and no congestion and 
unusual conditions obtain at any point on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad,” said he. “In fact, a very considerable additional 
amount of traffic could be handled without causing any con- 
gestion.” 


The Norfolk & Western reported that as of the middl¢ of 
December, 1924, it had 135 locomotives awaiting repairs and 
79 locomotives in serviceable condition which were stored. Up 
to December 1, 1924, the company reported 31 locomotives in- 
stalled and 33 locomotives retired; 8,447 freight cars installed, 
6,007 freight cars discarded and 5,000 freight cars now under 
order and building in railroad shops. As of December 15, 1924, 
the road reported 38,509 cars on line, of which 1,018 were in 
bad order. It was stated that 92688 cars were loaded in the 
month of November, 1924, or that 100 per cent of all cars ordered 
were loaded. 


Cc. H. Stein, general manager Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, said: 


We were never in a better condition physically to handle all of 
the business offered us than we are at the present time. Concerning 
our car equipment, we only have 3.5% in bad order, and of our 
locomotive equipment, only 13.1% in bad order. This is, to a very 
considerable extent, a more favorable candition than is ordinarily 
considered a normal bad order situation. In addition, we have more 
than 10% of our locomotives now stored. ; ; 

We are prepared, therefore, to accept all business that is ten- 
dered and can give the assurance of prompt handling. 


E. M. Rine, general manager Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, said: 


Our equipment is in first class condition, the percentage of bad 
orders being but 3.4% and we are in shape to satisfactorily handle 
all of the tonnage which we may expect for movement via our line 
during the first quarter of the ensuing year. 


J. F. Maguire, general manager Lehigh Valley Railroad, re- 
ported in part: 


We found it necessary during the heaviest movement of business 
this fall to draw to some extent upon our surplus power which we 
had laid up, but we neither reached the limit of our power or other 
facilities in handling the heavy business. We have at this time over 
100 freight engines laid up in good condition and have a surplus of 
practically all classes of car equipment. 


J. O. Halliday, superintendent of transportation, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, said: 


We handled a very heavy fall movement and went into the 
winter with extremely favorable prospects, both as to continuation 
of good business and our ability to handle it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Car supply has been thoroughly adequate to meet the loading 
requirements and we see no reason to anticipate any shortages. The 
line is entirely free from congestion, carload and L. C. L. traffic 
being moved currently. The condition of rolling stock is improving 
rapidly and our motive power, both as to condition and number of 
units, is the best it has been at any time for years past. 


A. E. Enoch, assistant general freight agent, Lehigh & New 
England, reported for his company. He said: 


Our car supply, of all types and character, has been 100% through- 
out the year and is adequate to take care of any and all demands. 
With the many improvements which have been made and are now 
completed, including new terminals, tracks, relaying our entire road 
with heavier rail and’ many other improvements, we are today in 
better shape than-ever before. 


C. S. Krick, vice-president Pennsylvania Railroad, report- 
ing for his company, stated: 


Aside from some interruptions to traffic incident to the abrupt 
drop in temperature, it is moving currently. Requirements of ship- 
pers for all classes of equipment are being satisfied, and there are 
37,228 serviceable cars stored in good condition as of December 27. 
As of December 22 new freight cars applying on the order for 22,000 
have been received as follows: Automobile cars, 2,918; stock cars, 
1,000; box cars, 9,978. 


A. E. Ruffer, 


transportation manager Erie Railroad, re- 
ported as follows: 


Revenue car loading for the first three weeks in December, 1924, 
39,763, compared with 47,950 same period previous year. Decrease 
consists of anthracite coal and is due to labor trouble. Locomotives 
under repairs, 121 or 7.7 per cent of total owned. Surplus locomo- 
tives, 301; no new locomotives on order. Total unserviceable cars, 
3,443. Total idle serviceable cars, 17,137, including 17,627 box, 8,946 
open tops and 564 other. No new cars on order. General operating 
situation good. 


J. B. Roberts, superintendent transportation, Delaware & 
Hudson, reported as follows: 


As of January 1 cars in bad order were 4.82% of the total owned 
and 5.37% of total on line. Also as of the first of the year we had 
103 serviceable locomotives in storage and available for service as 
demands of traffic warrant. Our anthracite coal loading in December 
was exceptionally heavy, the loading on two different weeks passing 
the 6,000 car mark, which figures have been exceeded only three 
times in the past five years. Our other freight loading, which had 
more than the usual seasonal increase during September and October, 
has continued extremely heavy and well above the high records es- 
tablished during similar weeks of 1923. 
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Donald Wilson, general freight agent Long Island Railroag 
reported that the improvements in the company’s float bridges 
were well under way. “We now have three bridges in opera. 
tion,” he stated, “and are building two more, also correspondingly 
increasing the size of our supporting yard. This is the neck of 
our bottle, and when these improvements are completed it wil] 
increase our capacity for interchanging freight with our con. 
nections at that point about 70 per cent. We expect these facili. 
ties to be in operation early this year.” 

T. F. Brennan, vice-president Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsbu rgh, 
reported that his rcad had 54 locomotives.in bad order, or 1823 
per cent, and that surplus engines totaled 40. No now locomo- 
tives have been received and no locomotives have been retired 
since January 1, 1924, it was reported. Surplus freight cars, Mr. 
Brennan said, amounted to 3,760, while freight cars in bad order 
totaled 1,309. He pointed out further that 390 freight cars were 
retired since January 1, 1924. 

One of the principal speakers at the Thursday session of 
the Regional Advisory Board was Sidney Anderson, president 
of the National Millers’ Association and former chairman of 
the joint agricultural commission in Congress, when he was 
a member of the House. He said that the economic problems 
of the country could not be solved by political action, and their 
only solution could come from economic evolution. He cited 
the fact that the work being done by the advisory board was 
producing better results than could ever be accomplished by 
any other known agency. 

William A. Prendergast, chairman of the New York state 
commission, said there was no room in American economic life 
for the radical or bolshevik. He remarked that the public was 
too often under the misapprehension that members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and public service commissions 
were prosecuting officers and that their sole task was to fight 
corporations. This attitude was fallacious, he said. He praised 
the work of the advisory boards. 

Reports of the various commodity committees, showing 
generally satisfactory transportation conditions, were submitted. 
These included estimates of the outlook for the next three 
months. 

The canned goods committees estimated New York require- 
ments at ten per cent above 1924, Delaware and Maryland 25 
per cent increase, and Pennsylvania and New Jersey unchanged. 

The committee on iron and steel indicated expectations of 
a substantially greater volume of traffic in the next three 
months. 

The less carload traffic committee estimated 19 per cent 
increase in requirements from Philadelphia, a slight increase 
for Wilmington, twenty per cent increase for Trenton, 15 per 
cent decrease for Wilkesbarre, ten per cent increase for Wil- 
liamsport, ten per cent increase for Harrisburg, twenty per cent 
increase for Cumberland, five to ten per cent increase for 
Hagerstown, fifteen to twenty per cent decrease for York, ten 
per cent increase for Allentown. 

The mineral aggregates committee expected an increase. 
The paper and pulp committee reported a slight increase for 
New York five per cent increase for New Jersey, and ten per 
cent increase for Pennsylvania. 

Importers of wood pulp expected an increase of ten to 
twenty-five per cent in car requirements. Other committees 
reported conditions practically unchanged. 

W. J. L. Banham was reelected general chairman. F. A. 
Bedford, of the American Bridge Company, was chosen alternate 
chairman to succeed L. E. Cooley, who resigned. Emil Albrecht, 
president of the Philadelphia Bourse, was appointed chairman 
of a committee to invite President Coolidge, Secrtary of Com- 
merce Hoover, and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to attend the next meeting in Philadelphia, April 
8 and 9. 


NEW PLANT OF PAPER COMPANY 


The new Glenfield plant of the Consolidated Paper Com- 
pany is now well into production, turning out huge quantities 
of corrugated shipping cases for a large number of manufac- 
turers in Pittsburgh and surrounding cities. 


The property adjoins the right-of-way of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad main line and has a switch track with a capacity of 
ten cars. The Lincoln Highway also runs directly past the 
plant. Truckloads of boxes leaving Glenfield make the run to 
Pittsburgh over this concrete highway in about thirty minutes. 

The parent organization is one of the largest concerns of 
its kind. The company has three large plants at Monroe, Mich., 
and another plant at Aurora, Ill., with a combined floor space 
well over 40 acres. 

The average production of box board is about 500 tons a 
day. This is made up into corrugated and solid fiber shipping 
cases and folding paper boxes in the company’s factories. 

It also manufactures quantities of binders’ board and special 
board used by the auto body industries for interior finishing 
of automobile bodies, etc. It also renders a special service in 
designing packages. A force of experienced package designers 
is constantly at work making up new boxes or shipping cases 
for new merchandise or to improve old methods of shipment. 
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EXPRESS SERVICE 
15 Days Coast to Coast 
Passenger and U. S. Mail Steamers 


(Fastest Intercoastal Service) 
New York to Los Angeles Harbor—15 Days; 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FROM to San Francisco—17 Days; to Portland and 
Seattle—22 Days; to Tacoma—25 Days. 
New York, Boston and New Orleans Through Bills of Lading to or from other 
TO Pacific Coast ports; also European, West 
j r Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, Far East and 
Havana and Santiago, Cuba Australasian ports. 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA Proposed Sailing Dates: 
Kingston Cartagena From New York Westbound Eastbound from San Francisco Los Angeles 
Port Antonio Puerto Colombia S.S. Finland Jan.22  S$.S. Kroonland Jan.31 Feb. 2 
Jamaica Outports Santa Marta S.S. Manchuria Feb.12 —‘S.S. Finland Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
COSTA RICA S.S. Mongolia Feb. 26 S.S. Manchuria Mer. 7 Mar. 9 
CANAL ZONE Port Limon and regularly thereafter 
Cristobal ALSO 
ALL STEAMERS EQUIPPED FOR REFRIGERATOR CARGO 
PANAMA ere 
Bocas del Toro Spanish Honduras PANAMA Pp ACIFIC LINE 














International Mercantile Marine Company 


PIER 61 North River, N. ¥Y.C. 1 BROADWAY, N. Y.C. 
(W. 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Bowling Green 8300 


Through Bills of Lading issued via Cristobal to West Coast Ports 
of South America, Central America and Mexico. 


For rates and other information, address 









Chicago—327 So. La Salle St. Boston—84 State Street 
17 Battery Pines ..........ccccccscess New York,. N. Y. Philadelphia—Bourse Bldg. Baltimore—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
321 St. Charles Street ............... New Orleans, La. Rochester—Ellwenger & Barry Bldg. 
ener Boston, Mass. West Coast Agents—Pacific Steamship Company 
Marquette Building...................... Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles—San Francisco—Oakland—Portland—Seattle—Tacoma 
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Huff Shipping Agency 
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LINES 
MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 


~INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
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Ship by Water I csc cites dassinceli 
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WILLIAM S LINE HERR LRN: 


Sailings every two weeks thereafter 
DIRECT TO 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
e and Tacoma 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
Philadelphia, New York, 


FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 

Baltimore and Norfolk 

SAILINGS EVERY 15 DAYS 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York _ Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
ye ty nae,” —? Oliver _ 333 S. Nl ‘a 
And at our Branch sto mecs at ports of call, etc. 
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SHIPPERS DEMAND CO-OPERATION 


Resolutions to the effect that there be continuation of the 
co-operation urged by railroad executives and inquiring as to 
the divergence between the sense of the speeches being deliv- 
ered throughout the country by railroad presidents and the 
actions of the railroad traffic officials, were adopted by a con- 
ference attended by about 400 shippers at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, January 9, to consider what action could be taken in 
the face of the filing of tariffs increasing rates between Chicago 
and St. Louis and the Twin Cities. 


At a similar meeting November 24, when the carriers’ pro- 
posals with regard to the increased scale of class rates were 
presented, the shippers adopted resolutions pointing out that two 
questions were involved—the rates from Indiana territory and 
Western Trunk Line class rates. The roads maintained that, 
due to orders from the Commission in the Indiana cases, they 
had to take immediate action and that any action involved 
increases generally in western territory. The shippers’ resolu- 
tions at that time asked that the railroads deal with the Indiana 
adjustment on the basis of the present rates from Chicago to 
Twin Cities and that more time be given to the consideration 
of the more general readjustment. 


C. E. Childe, traffic manager of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, was elected chairman of the meeting January 9 and 
reviewed, for the benefit of those present, what had been done 
by the members of the steering committee since the November 
meeting. He said they had met with Chairman Boyd December 
9 to discuss the resolutions of the shippers. There were freight 
traffic men from five of the western roads present at the meet- 
ing with Mr. Boyd. It was pointed out by the industrial traffic 
men at that meeting that filing of the tariffs by the carriers 
would stir up antagonism generally in the territory. At the 
meeting it was indicated by Mr. Boyd that the carriers present 
were not averse to the shippers’ proposals for further consid- 
eration of the general readjustment, provided publication of 
rates in compliance with the Indiana decisions would not be 
regarded as prejudicial to future readjustments of Western 
Trunk Line rates and that the Commission did not take the 
present Chicago to Twin Cities rates as a standard of reason- 
ableness in disposing of future proceedings. The carriers indi- 
cated that they did not consider the proposed scale as their 
final mature judgment of the best arrangement, but said it was 
the best they could do in the short period of time at their 
disposal. The representatives of the shippers agreed to the 
conditions made by the carriers, and it was further agreed, 
Mr. Childe said, to withhold filing the tariffs pending the ap- 
pearance before the Commission of a committee of shippers to 
make that body aware of the position and feeling of the shippers. 


The committee, composed of J. P. Haynes, traffic director 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, F. S. Keiser of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, H. C. Wilson of the Sioux City 
Chamber of Commerce, Herman Mueller of St. Paul and R. B. 
Coapstick of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, attended 
the Washington hearing December 16, prepared to adjust the 
differences that existed. According to those men and to Mr. 
Childe, Chairman Boyd appeared at that meeting and said that 
the western lines, not present at the meeting December 9, and 
which he was supposed to have interrogated as to their willing- 
ness to concur in the shippers’ proposals and then to inform 
‘Mr. Haynes of their position, would not concur and that he 
was filing the tariffs. 


Mr. Haynes, speaking at the meeting January 9, said that 
the statement of Mr. Boyd was a great surprise to the shippers’ 
representatives at the Washington meeting, and said they made 
a statement to Mr. Hardie, of the Commission, before leaving 
Washington, expressing the shippers’ continued willingness to 
co-operate. Mr. Haynes warned those in attendance that, al- 
though they were not there to conduct a condemnation meeting, 
all present should file petitions asking suspension of the tariffs 
that are to go into effect January 31. 


He said it seemed to him that shippers and carriers were 
at the turning point in the matter of co-operation. He said that 
presidents of railroads had been making speeches asking that 
co-operation be given the roads, that they be let alone, that 
no legislation be enacted, and*that their revenues be preserved, 
but in face of the presidents’ words, vice-presidents in charge 
of traffic were working to pile on the shippers a 20 to 60 per 
cent increase in rates. He said the meeting ought to adopt 
resolutions directed to the executives of the carriers, calling 
attention to the variance between their words and the actions 
of their subordinate officers. 


The other men who were at the Washington meeting cor- 
roborated Mr. Haynes’ statement of the facts and urged that 
the action he suggested be taken. F. S. Keiser of Duluth said 
he was willing to co-operate and thought co-operation a fine 
thing, but that it began to look to him as if it were all on 
one side. He said he thought the shippers had a good oppor- 
tunity for a show-down with the railroads to learn whether 
there was to be practice of what the presidents preached, or 
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whether the words were merely gestures and the actions of the 
railroad traffic men were to govern the shippers. 


SULPHUR CARRIAGE FIGHT 


The Trafic World New York Bureay 


The applicant railroads and the Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, by means of briefs on fourth section application No, 
12608, have placed before the Commission their arguments as 
to why the railroads should be allowed to make a rate of 40 
cents on sulphur from points in Louisiana and Texas to Pacific 
coast terminals, without flattening intermediate rates, and why 
they should not. 

Shortly stated, the position of the railroads is that the 
fourth section relief they now have, which permits them to 
make a rate of 55 cents from points of origin to the Pacific 
terminals, while maintaining a rate of 75 cents at intermediate 
points, is not low enough to induce much sulphur to move 
all-rail, hence their request for permission to make a rate of 
40 cents. They contend they can move the sulphur at an 
out-of-pocket cost of something mdre than 30 cents; that the 
steamships can move it at a cost of about 29 cents and that 
unless they are given greater relief there will be no induce. 
ment for the movement of sulphur all-rail. 

The issue, as set forth for the steamship company, is 
“whether transportation is to be under reasonable or under 
unreasonable rates.” The steamship company said there was 
no advantage in dodging the issue presented by fourth section 
applications or presented whenever the railroads proposed less 
than reasonable rates for the purpose of taking business from 
steamship companies, whether in conformity with the fourth 
section or not. 


“These cases,” it says, “bring to the fore the question of 
whether the transportation of this country shall be by reason- 
able rates both by the railroads and by the water lines or 
whether the transportation shall be under less than reasonable 
rates by both means of transportation, with the inevitable 
result that the ships will be driven from the sea. Continuing, 
the brief says: 


_ If the railroads succeed in having the Commission take the posi- 
tion that the railroads may make less than reasonable rates in order 
to meet water transportation either where they find this competition 
by water or through what is known as market compettiion, then 
undoubtedly the steamship companies will demand of the Commission 
that these railroads accord less than reasonable rates on the same 
commodities from the interior points of production to the ports in 
order that the steamships may compete with the railroads under 
a like system of less than reasonable rates. The railroads will not, 
without a contest, be permitted to take from the water lines such 
business as is incident to the very existence of the steamships by 
applying on that business less than reasonable rates and at the 
same time, deny to the steamships the right to reach into the in- 
terior and take businesg from the railroads on like unreasonably 
low rates. They will not be allowed to make fish of one and fowl 
of the other. If the Commission is to allow less than reasonable 
rates overland by rail in order to deprive the steamships of their 
only business, the Commission will be asked to allow less than rea- 
sonable rates by rail to and from ports in order to deprive the 
railroads of their business. It remains to be seen whether the 
Commission will hold an even hand between these two methods of 
transportation either by restricting both to reasonable rates and then 
let the efficiency of the service determine which means of transporta- 
tion shall move the traffic, or, by a system of competition or less 
than reasonable rates via both routes letting the service determine 
the route of movement. One or the other method must be pursued. 
Every remedy within the grasp of the water lines will be exhausted 
before they will submit to the practice of allowing the railroads to 
charge less than reasonable rates in order to take business from them 
and at the same time denying less than reasonable rates on the 
same character of business to be moved by water. 

It will be far better for both means of transportation if the 
Commission would stand for reasonable rates via both, but if the 
Commission decides that to be an unwise policy, the steamships 
will demand like treatment for traffic handled via the ports as 
that handled overland via the all-rail routes. 


The steamship brief said this application was an inevitable 
corollary to a former fourth section application when the rail- 
roads had not succeeded in their purpose of depriving steamship 
companies of the quantity of business they intended to deprive 
them of as a result of their first application. 


After the close of the world war, it said, sulphur resumed 
its normal movement from Texas ports to Pacific coast ports, 
it Having, in the war period, moved by the “abnormal railroad 
route.” 

“When the railroads thus found the sulphur moving via the 
normal water route,” said the steamship company, “they ap- 
plied to the Commission for fourth section relief on the ground 
that the sulphur was moving via the normal route. * * * 
The 55 cent rate not having fully accomplished its purpose, 
the Commission is now called upon to allow the 40 cent rate 
to be applied in order that Congress may be defied.” 

It declared that grant of the application would nullify, in 
part, the policy of Congress, as declared in section 500. It 
contended the effect would be to nullify the provision of the 
Panama Canal act prohibiting the railroads to operate ships 
through the Panama Canal. It said Congress had enacted that 
prohibition for the protection of independent steamship service. 

“Congress having paid out public money to the extent of 
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$500,000,000 to build the canal, naturally wanted to protect, North Western up to the time of his retirement, July 1, 1924, 


from the depredation of the railroads, those who would use 
the canal,” says the steamship brief. “It could never have 
been dreamed by Congress that after this prohibition the rail- 
roads would secure from the Commission, by exceptions to the 
fourth section, a means of transferring the canal business to 
the rails of the transcontinental carriers which would be far 
more effective in limiting transportation by water through the 
Panama Canal than if Congress had not passed the law pro- 
hibiting railroad-owned ships passing through the canal.” 

One of the principal witnesses for the railroads testified 
that sulphur moved in chartered vessels or vessels owned by 
the sulphur companies and not in vessels of the intercoastal 
steamship companies, like the Pacific Mail, the Luckenbach and 
other carriers engaged in the regular coastal service, and which 
carried general cargo. The reason for that, he said, was that 
sulphur would contaminate the other cargo. 


The railroads claimed that in 1923 the movement of sul- 
phur from Louisiana and Texas ports via water to San Pedro 
and San Francisco Bay points amounted to 47,000 tons. They 
said that approximately but 5,200 tons moved all-rail, or 11 per 
cent. In their brief they contended that, as the Commission 
had already authorized relief, the application amounted merely 
to a proceeding to reduce a rate heretofore authorized because 
it had failed to attract a fair share of the traffic to the rail 
lines. They said it seemed clear that the proposed rate would 
cover the added expense, in the event the railroads procured any 
of the traffic; that it would not be so low as to ‘threaten to 
exterminate the legitimate competition of the water lines, and 
would not impose any burden on other traffic or jeopardize a 
reasonable return upon the value of carriers’ property devoted 
to transportation uses, but would add thereto. 


i 


Personal Notes | 
— 

Edward Clemens, recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, has been in the 
service of the 
Terminal for 
the last twen- 
ty-four ‘years. 
He entered 
the employ of 
the organiza- 
tion at the 
age of sixteen 
as a messen- 
ger in the 
freight depart- 
ment and since 
that time has 
held various 
positions, In 
the period of 
federal control 
he acted as 
assistant to 
the terminal 
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manager, and 
since May, 
1920, he has 


been assistant 
to the general 
manager. Of 
the * twenty- 
four years 
spent with the 
‘organization, 
twelve were in 
the service of 
the traffic de- 
partment. In 
his new capac- 
ity he will 
have __ supervi- 
sion over the 
industrial de- 
partment, a 


position left 
vacant by the death of W. C. Stith. Mr. Clemens was president 


of the St. Louis Railroad Club last year. 








W. T. Lyon has been made car accountant of the De Queen 
& Eastern at De Queen, Ark. D. E. Crashaw has been made 
assistant general freight and passenger agent. 

C. F. Keller has been appointed coal freight agent of the 
Erie at New York. 


Ralph C. Richards, general claim agent of the Chicago & 


and known as father of the safety first movement begun in 
1910, died at Geneva, Ill., January 3. 

Ira W. Gantt, general freight agent of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Buffalo, died this week, following a sudden attack of 
heart trouble. 

J. C. Gutsch has been appointed assistant to the freight 
traffic manager of the Rock Island at Chicago. F. A. Adams 
has been appointed assistant to the freight traffic manager. 

T. O. Edwards has been appointed general auditor of the 
Southern Pacific and F. L. McCaffery has been made auditor. 
Robert Adams and A. L. Hawley have been appointed assistant 
general auditors. 

John E. Veasey has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, succeeding Frank E. Grace. 
who has joined the firm of Abraham and Straus in an executive 
capacity. 

John R. Phillips, Jr., formerly assistant general attorney 
with the Wells Fargo & Co. Express and the American Railway 
Express Company, has become associated with J. W. Rufus 
Besson in the general practice of law at Hoboken, N. J. 

J. R. McClurken has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Louisiana & Arkansas at Texarkana, 
Ark. F. A. Key, Jr., has been made assistant general freight 
and passenger agent at Shreveport, La. W. P. Lambert has 
been appointed commercial agent and F. A. Hughes, soliciting 
freight agent at Shreveport. 

The Santa Fe has announced the following changes in ter- 
ritorial assignments of transportation inspectors: J. L. Dun- 
ley, transportation inspector, headquarters at San Francisco, 
territory extending from San Francisco to and including Fresno; 
E. B. Herbert, transportation in spector, headquarters at Fresno, 
territory extending from Fresno to and including Barstow; W. L. 
Clark, transportation inspector, headquarters at Winslow, ter- 
ritor extending from Albuquerque and Belen to Barstow; W. H. 
Hoover, transportation inspector, headquarters at Prescott, 
territory extending from Ash Fork to Cadiz, via Phoenix; and 
N. J. Hudson, transportation inspector, headquarters at San 
Bernardino, territory the Los Angeles division. 

Cc. C. Gates has been appointed vice-president of the Ashley 
Drew & Northern at Chicago. J. W. Watzek, Jr., secretary, 
with office formerly at Crossett, Ark., has been moved to Chi- 
cago. 

Patrick H. Monks, commercial agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, died at his home in Chicago January 3. He entered the 
service of the Michigan Central and allied lines as a clerk in 
1878 and remained with the road, in various capacities, until his 
death, having served continuously for 47 years. 

L. W. Diamond has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Louisvilla & Nashville at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Noel W. Smith, formerly assistant to the general manager 
of the Pennsylvania, has been appointed general manager 
of the Alaska Railroad, succeeding Lee H. Landis, who re- 
signed. Mr. Smith received leave of absence from the Penn- 
sylvania, last July, to make a detailed study of the Alaska Rail- 
road for the Secretary of the Interior. He has effected a re- 
organization of the management of the government railroad. 

H. E. Holverstott has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western at Pittsburgh. W. R. Jones has 
been made soliciting freight agent and C. E. Horton, traveling 
freight agent, both with headquarters at Chicago. 

B. V. Chittenden has been appointed general agent of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Mississippi Central at Chicago. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Los Angeles Transportation Club observed “Pacific 
Mail Day” at its weekly luncheon meeting December 22. The 
club recently held its annual reception and dance at the Alex- 
andria Hotel. The guests were taken on a tour of inspection 
of the new club rooms on the mezzanine floor of the Alexandria 
Hotel, into which the organization moved last November. The 
club reports a membership of over 400 industrial traffic men 
and freight and passenger officials of the railroads. 





The Traffic Club of New York held its first meeting under 
the administration of the new officers December 29. Following 
a business session, the meeting resolved itself into an open 
forum, the subject discussed being “Observation on the Fourth 
Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce.” D. T. Lawrence, 
general freight agent of the D. L. & W., spoke on the subject. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul will hold its third 
annual banquet at the St. Paul Hotel January 21. J. Adam 
Bede will be the speaker. The fourth annual election will be 
held January 20. The club met at luncheon January 3. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo met December 18 and elected 
the following officers: President, A. H. Bock, agent, New York 
Central; vice-president, George J. Bolender, Western Paper- 
makers’ Chemical Company; secretary, H. W. Moore, agent, 
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Pennsylvania, and treasurer, L: H. Bush, Kalamazoo Trading 
Company. S. C. Rickman, of the Kalamazoo Paper Box Com- 
pany, was elected governor for three years. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore held its monthly meeting 
January 6 at the Southern Hotel. M. J. Gormley, chairman of 
the car service division of the A. R. A., spoke on “Adequacy 
of Transportation.” 


. 


The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of Bos- 
ton held its thirty-ninth annual meeting January 10. Carroll L. 


Beedy, congressman from Maine, spoke on “Soviet Russia as 
I Saw It.” 


The Little Rock Traffic Club will hold a luncheon meeting 
January 12. Earl W. Hodges will be the speaker. The club 
held a business meeting December 30. At the annual dinner 
December 8 the following officers were elected: President, 
Max Mayer, president of the Scott-Mayer Commission Company; 
vice-president, W. B. Wier, D. F. A., Missouri Pacific; secretary- 
treasurer, J. A. Lee, T. M., Johnson & Tillar Lumber Company. 
Industrial directors elected were: E. B. Webber, T. M., Fischer 
Lime and Cement Company; E. L. Stockton, broker, Caple & 
Stockton; J. A. Sibley, cashier, Little Rock Express Company: 
Railroad directors elected were: F. W. Hampson, C. A., Nor- 
folk & Western; F. T. Mahoney, terminal trainmaster, Mo. Pac., 
and T. L. Hirshman, A. G. F. A., St. Louis Southwestern. 


The Traffic Club of Newark held its regular monthly meet- 


ing January 5. A moving picture, “New Jersey and the Public 
Service,” was presented. 


The York Traffic Club will hold its annual banquet January 
29 and its annual meeting January 30. 


The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
has announced that its eleventh annual dinner, set for January 
29, has been postponed to April 16. 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold its twenty-fourth 
annual dinner January 22 at the William Penn Hotel. President 
P. E. Crowley of the New York Central and Judge H. B. Wells 
of Bordentown, N. J., will be the speakers. 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold its seventeenth 
annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel January 22. The 
speakers will be the Rev. Robert Norwood of Overbrook, Pa., 
‘and Congressman Charles Aubrey Eaton of Plainfield, N. J. 


The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold its regular 
meeting January 20. George T. Atkins, freight traffic manager 
of the M. K. & T., will be the speaker. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 16105, sub-No. 1. Falcon Zine Co., Van Buren, Ark., vs. St. Louis- 
San Francisco et al. 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on crude fire clay from 
St. Louis and St. Louis territory to Van Buren, Ark. Asks for 
a cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 16485. Sub. No. 1. Pendleton & Gilkey et al., Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. Minneapolis Red Lake & Manitoba et al. 
Charges in violation of section 1 and 6 of the act on shipment 
of — posts from Redby, Minn., to Stoutsville, Mo. Asks rep- 
aration. 


16418. Sub. No. 3. California Dressed Beef Co. et al., Los An- 
geles, Calif., vs. T. & P. et al 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 on 
ao from Ft Worth, Tex., to Los Angeles, Calif. Asks repara- 
ion 
No. 16518. Sub. No. 2. 

San Francisco et al. 

Charges in violation of section 6 of the act on 30 tank cars 

of gas oil from Vinita, Okla., to Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 
No. 16522. The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
vs. Union Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable rates, in violation of the long and short haul 
clause, on steel tank material k. d., from Sunburst and Winnett, 
Mont., to Casper and Rawlins, Wyo., and from Casper and Raw- 
lins, Wyo., to Sunburst and Winnett, Mont. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. . 

No. 16523. Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges on rig irons from Ranger and 
Cisco, Tex., to Shidler and Tonkawa, Okla., and from Slick, Okla., 
to Corsicana, Tex. Asks ceaSe and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates, and reparation. 

No. 16525. Acme Brick Co., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. Angelina & Neches 
River et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act on numerous 
ecarload shipments of brick and clay products from Perla and 
Fort Smith, Ark., to Dallas and numerous other points in Texas. 
Asks reparation in the sum of $5,000. 

No. 16527. Augusta Cotton Exchange et al., Augusta, Ga., vs. Georgia 
& Florida et al. 

Unreasonable rates on cotton from points on Georgia & Florida 
to points in the Carolinas and Virginia. Asks cease and desist 
order, and rates, concentration and compressfon rules and prac- 
tices that Commission may deem reasonable and which will re- 
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move discrimination caused by present rules and practices, and 
reparation. 

16528. Southland Cotton Oil Co. et al., Paris, Tex., vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al. 

Excessive and unreasonable rates on numerous carloads of 
cottonseed cake and meal, including cracked cottonseed cake 
and cold pressed cottonseed or cold pressed cottonseed cake, jn 
straight or mixed carloads, from various points in Texas to points 
in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico and Wy- 
oming. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable through 
routes and joint rates, and reparation. 


- 16529. Texas Refining Company, Greenville, Tex. vs. C. R. I. & 


G. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on lard substitutes from Greenville, Tex., 
to points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation, 

In the matter of the application of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, Great Northern Railway Company, and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company for authority to 
establish joint passenger train service between Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland and to divide the earnings therefrom. This is an 
investigation instituted by the Commission. 

16531. The Hamersley Manufacturing Co., Garfield, N. J., vs. 
Erie et al. 

Unreasonable rates on woodpulp, in rolls and in bales, imported 
through ports of New York, Philadelphia, Hoboken, and Balti- 
more, and transshipped by rail to Garfield, N. J. Asks cease and 
desist order, and reparation. 
16532. The American Petroleum Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on numerous 
carloads of petroleum and its products from points in Illinois 
to points in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. Asks repara- 
tion. 


The Canfield Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio, vs. B. & O, 
et al. 

Rates in violation of section 6 of the act on 700 carloads of 
petroleum, crude oil and petroleum products from various points 
in Kentucky to Cleveland and Canton, Ohio. Asks reparation. 
16533, Sub. No. 1. The American Petroleum Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 6 on numerous carloads of fuel oil 
and other petroleum products from points in Kentucky to various 
points in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. Asks reparation. 


No. 16534. The National Refining Company et al., Cleveland, Ohio, vs. 


No. 16534, Sub. No. 1. 


No. 16535. J. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


- 16539. 


. 16541. E, 


- 16542. 


. 16542, Sub. No. 1. 


. 16542, Sub. No. 2. G. 


- 16544, 


C..C.. ©. & Bt. det ai. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on numerous 
carloads of petroleum and its products from points in Oklahoma 
and Kansas to various points in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Asks reparation. 

The American Petroleum Products Co., Cleve- 
jand, O., va. C. C. C. & Bt. L.. et al 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act on numerous 
carloads of petroleum and its products from points in Oklahoma 
and Kansas to various points in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Asks reparation. 
G. Cherry Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. C. M. & St. 
P. ot oi. 

Rates in violations of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act on egg 
case fillers and related articles from Tama, Iowa, to points in 
northwestern Arkansas and intermediate points in Oklahoma. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

16536. Lehigh Portland Cement Company et al., Allentown, Pa., 
vs. Big Fork & International Falls et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act on Port- 
land cement from Mason City, Ia., to points in Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas. Asks cease and desist order, reasonable rates, pre- 
scription of a just, reasonable and non-discriminatory relation- 
ship of rates to be maintained by defendants on Portland cement 
as between Mason City on the one hand, and competing points 
in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, on the otehr, and reparation. 

16537. The Texas Company, New York City, vs. Santa Fe, et al. 

Charges in excess of legally published and filed rates, and in 
violation of section 6 of the act, on 1,993 carload shipments of 
gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas from Tulsa and other points 
in Oklahoma to Bayonne, N. J., Harbor Junction Wharf, R. L, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and Norfolk, Va. Asks reparation in the 
sum of $36,407.15. 
_ Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J., vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 4 of the act on articles tak- 
ing the soap rate (soap, soap powder and scouring compound) 


from Jersey City, N. J., to Mayfield, Ky. Asks reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


Consolidated Cut Stone Company et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of the act on rough 
stone or stone sawed four sides or less from points in Indiana, 
Missouri and Kansas to Tulsa, Okla., and from Tulsa to points 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, western Louisiana and Texas. Asks 
cease and desist order, transit privileges at Tulsa. 


. 16540. Kohlman Bros. & Sugarman, New Orleans, vs. L. & N. 


Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act on potatoes 
handled by defendant. Asks reparation. 
M. Curtis et al., Muncie, Ind., vs. Director General, as 
Agent. : ; 

Charges in violation of section 6 on shipments originating at 
Brazil, Carbon and Superior, Ind., and destined to Muncie, Ind. 
Asks reparation. 
California Dressed Beef Co. et al., Los Angeles, Cal., VS. 
Santa Fe et al. d < 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 19 
of the act, on hogs between points in the states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and New Mexico and points in California. Asks 
cease and desist order, joint through’ rates, and reparation. 

Associated Meat Co. et al., Los Angeles, Cal., 

vs. Same et al. 


Same complaint and prayer. 
W. Brumley et al., Los Angeles, Cal., vs 
Same et al. 


Same complaint and prayer. 


White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western et al. 

Unreasonable rates on petroleum products, including oils and 
greases, from points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Wyoming 
to points in Colorado. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
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Cedar Rapids Sixth ” 

Chicago Fourth ” 
Cincinnati ” ” 
Cleveland Third ” 
Columbus Fourth ” 
Cortland Second ” 

Council Bluffs Seventh » 

Decatur Fourth ” 

Denver Ninth ” 

Des Moines Sixth ” 

Detroit Third ” 

East St. Louis Fourth ” 

Elmira Second ” 

Erie Third ” 

Fort Erie Second ” 

Fort Wayne Fourth ” 
Fostoria Third ” 

Grand Rapids Fourth ” 
Indianapolis ” ” 

Ithaca Second Afternoon 
Jackson Fourth Morning @ 
Kansas City Sixth ” Se 
Los Angeles Fourteenth a 
Louisville Fourth ” a. 
Memphis Sixth ” << 
Milwaukee Fifth ” i 
Minneapolis Seventh » ie 
Muncie Fourth ” 
Nashville Fifth ” 

Omaha Seventh ” 
Oswego Second Afternoon 
Peoria Fourth Morning @—_ 
Pittsburgh Third ” 

Port Huron ” ” 
Portland Fourteenth » 
Rochester Second ” 
Saginaw Fourth ” 

Saint Louis ” ” NEW YORK 
Saint Paul Seventh ” TRANSFER 
SanFrancisco Fifteenth 
Seattle Fourteenth » 
Scranton, Second ” 

South Bend Fourth ” 
Syracuse Second ” 

Toledo Fourth ” 
Toronto Third ” 

Utica Second ” 






**-First Morning from New York Piers and Hoboken City. 





The foregoing diagram has proved of ines- 
timable value to the Trade, showing as it does 
what the Lackawanna Railroad is doing in the 
way of assembling shipments into through 
cars for the destinations named. 


Advantages: Quick service, advance infor- 
mation to agents concerning location of ship- 


















BOSTON, DETROIT, 

80 Federal Street Ist National Bank Bldg. 
BROOKLYN, EASTON, PA. 

32 Court Street 402 Northampton Street 
BUFFALO, INDIANAPOLIS, 

Lackawanna Terminal 410 Guaranty Building 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 

111 West Jackson Blvd. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, 

4th National Bank Bldg. 1316 Majestic Building 
CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS, 


308 Park Building Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


Through Merchandise Service from all Greater New York and 
New Jersey Stations to Principal Distributing Centers Enumerated Below 


; < 
% 
25th St. 


Simply Route “LACKAWANNA” 


LACKAWANNA 


Loaded into Through Cars and Dispatched from New York Transfer Without Delay 


FROM s c 
Ampere Corresponding Service 
ce ae given to shipments loaded 
Boonton to the platforms of connect- 
Delawanna ‘ . e 
Harrison ing roads destined to points 


Hoboken City 


etiahinn Share Ratireed beyond those named herein. 


Jersey City 2 Ben . , 
Lyndhurst Similar service is effec- 
N k ° ° 

Orange tive via Lackawanna from 
Passaic 


Philadelphia and _ other 
Reading Railroad points, 
also from points on the 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department w'll be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons deal ng with traffic. Aspec al st 
on nterstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 

w ll give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law + 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and w de knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not des're to take the place of the traffic man but to 
he!p him in h’s work. 

The right ‘s reserved to refuse to answer in th’s department any 
qu-stion, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 


or that involves a s tuation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 


Address Quest ons and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C 
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Freight Charges—Liability for Where Shipment Is Reconsigned 
by Consignee 


New York.—Question: A car of bananas was purchased 
f. o. b. New York and shipped on a straight bill of lading to 
an intermediate destination; movement confined to a single 
carrier. The car arrived at destination and was delivered to 
a switching carrier. The switching carrier notified the con- 
signee named in the bill of lading that the car was ready for 
placement and he requested them to hold it for disposition. 


He then called a third party on the telephone and sold 
the car of bananas for the invoice price plus freight charges 
from shipping point. . Invoice was passed accordingly, but no 
bill of lading passed from consignee to third party. The con- 
signee ordered the switching carrier to deliver the car on the 
switch of the third party. The amount of the invoice passed 
to the third party was paid by crediting consignee’s account. 

Both parties were on the carrier’s credit list. 

When the road haul carrier tried to accomplish collection 
of the freight charges from the consignee he advised them 
that he was in financial difficulty and, on advice of his attorney, 
he thought he would be able to pay twenty-five per cent to all 
claimants. 

Road haul carrier then tried to collect the freight charges 
from the third party, but was unsuccessful. 

They then started an action against the third party to 
obtain payment and in their complaint alleged that the third 
party was the assignee, or the owner of these goods, and that 
the title passed from the consignee to the third party while 
the car was held by the switching carrier. 

The case was handled on briefs. The defendant claimed 
title could not pass without delivery and that switching road 
was acting as the agent of the consignee in placing the car 
at the third party’s warehouse and that the title to the goods 
did not pass until such time as they were delivered on the 


third party’s switch, in accordance with the consignee’s in- 
structions. 


The bill of lading for this shipment carried a notation 
“Freight Guaranteed.” The defendant also claimed that, inas- 
much as car was transported under class rates within Official 
Classification territory, the carrier could not exact an invol- 
untary payment of these freight charges from anyone other 
than the consignor, in accordance with rule 9, sections 2 and 
3, of Consolidated Classification No. 3, Official Classification 47. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as to who is liable 
for these charges and also if carrier had a right to sue the 
third party? 

Answer: With respect to the liability of a party (in this 
case the original consignee), who, without accepting delivery 
of a shipment, reconsigns the same, see Wallingford Bros. vs. 
Bush, 255 Fed. 949; C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Southern 
Coal & Coke Co. 248 S. W. 297; Railroad vs. Browne Iron Co., 
248 S. W. 572, and N. Y. C. R. R. Co. vs. Warren-Ross Lumber 
Co., 137 N. E. 324. In the first four cases cited, it was held 
that the party who reconsigned the shipment was not liable 
for the charges. In the last case cited, it was held that a 
consignee’s direction to a carrier to deliver freight to another 
on collection of the freight does not relieve the original con- 
signee of its liability for freight charges. 

See, also, the following cases holding that the assignee 
of a bill of lading who receives the goods thereby becomes 
bound to pay the charges of transportation: New York, etc., 
R. Co. vs. Samptson (Mass.), 110 N. E. 964; New York, etc., 
R. Co. vs. York, etc., Co. (Mass.), 102 N. E. 366; New York, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Saunders, 134 Mass. 53; New York, etc., Steam 
Navigation Co. vs. Young, 3 E. D. Smith (N. Y.), 187; Merian 
vs. Funck, Dem. (N. Y.), 110; Bush vs. Duller Co., 199 S. W. 
597; R. Co. vs. Townsend, 100 A. 855. 

The matter of whether or not there was an assignment of 
the bill of lading and when the title passed to the third party 
should not, in our opinion, affect the liability of that party, so 
far as the carrier is concerned. 

Whether a tariff provision, such as that carried in connec- 
tion with the rating on bananas in the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion, in which the carrier states that it will require the pre- 
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payment of freight charges, may be relied upon by a consignee 
to the same extent as a statement in the bill of lading that 
the charges have been prepaid, as was so held in the advance 
charge case, referred to in our answer to “Maryland,” on page 
628 of the September 20, 1924, Traffic World, has not been 
determined in any decision of the courts, so far aS we are 
aware. 

In view of the fact that in the instant case the bill of lading 
was not transferred to the third party, it cannot be said that 
he relied upon the statement therein that the freight charges 
were guaranteed, but it seems reasonable to hold that he may 
rely upon the statement in the classification that freight 
charges on bananas must be prepaid. 

The carrier, in the instant case, has, of course, recourse 
upon the consignor for its charges. 

Limitation Governing Collection of Amount Erroneously Re. 
funded as Overcharge 

California.—Question: We have a case wherein a carrier 
having paid a claim in error, request the return of the amount 
refunded on a shipment moving interstate over four years ago. 

The basis of our claim was a quetsion of weight, and evi- 
dently carrier paid claim without proper investigation, as 
settlement was made within two weeks after claim was filed: 
during the month of October, 1924. 

It was partly our fault, due to our showing the car initials 
in error, which made a difference of some 5,000 pounds in the 
tare weight. 

Kindly advise if a carrier under the present interpretation 
of section 16 of the act, paragraph 3, can, by any lawful means, 
bring suit for fhe return of the amount paid in error, on a 
shipment delivered over three years ago. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see our answers 
to “New York,” on page 184 of the January 19, 1924, Traffic 
World; “Massachusetts,” on page 970 of the April 12, 1924, 
Traffic World, and “Tennessee,” on page 1038 of the April 19, 
1924, Traffic World, under the caption, “Limitations Governing 
Collection of Undercharges Refunded in Amount of Supposed 
Overcharge.” 

See, also, our answer to “Kentucky,” on page 38 of the 
January 15, 1924, Traffic World, under the caption, “Refund 
of Overcharges Collected by Carrier in Amount of So-called 
Undercharge Paid to Carrier.” 

Whether or not the refund of the supposed overcharge con- 
stituted a new cause of action as to which the limitation period 
will run from the date of the refund or whether the delivery 
of the shipment fixes the time from which the limitation period 
runs has not been the subject of any decision of the courts, 
so far as we are aware, since that in G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. 
Lykes Bros., 294 Fed. 968, cited in our answer to “Tennessee” 
on page 1038 of the April 19, 1924, Traffic World. 


Damages—Delay Resulting from Misroute—Shipper May Bring 


Action in Court or Complaint Before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


West Virginia.—Question: A carload shipment of water- 
melons is received after considerable delay caused by mis- 
routing, and contents were in such condition that over half 
had to be dumped. 

In filing claim for this damage how is the proper way to 
handle? Where the shipper and the consignee are the same, 
there being no set value, how can this value be ascertained 
for purpose of filing claim? Also, in filing this claim should 
not claim cover freight charges of the freight damaged or 
dumped? 

In case carrier fails to acknowledge claim, can suit be 
brought in any court? 

Answer: Damages resulting from delay caused by misrout- 
ing may be recovered either through an action in court or by 
complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, mis- 
routing constituting a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and the Commission holding that it has jurisdiction to award 
reparation for whatever damage which results as a consequence 
of such unlawful act. See William Danzer & Co. vs. G. & T. I. 
69 I. C. C. 59. 

The market value of the shipment at destination, from 
which amount the freight charges must be deducted, constitutes 
the amount of the damage. Unpaid freight charges are to be 
deducted from the amount of damage, as the owner receives 
the advantage of the transportation, it being assumed that the 
value of the goods has been increased by reason of their trans- 
portation. The fact that the shipper and consignee were the 
same party has no bearing upon the determination of the market 
value. 

If suit is filed in court, it must be brought within the period 
of time stipulated in paragraph (b) of Section 2 of the Bill of 
Lading. If claim is filed in writing with the carrier within six 
months from the date of delivery of the shipment, you have, 
under the bill of lading provisions, two years and one day 
from the date that notice in writing is given by the carrier 
that it has disallowed the claim or any part thereof within 
which to bring a suit in court. If a claim is not filed within 
six months from the date of the delivery of the shipment you 
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have only two years and one day from the date of the delivery 
of the shipment within which to bring suit. 

In the event that you elect to prosecute your claim before 
the Intertate Commerce Commission, your complaint must be 
filed with the Commission, under the provisions of paragraph 
3 of Section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, within two 
years from the date of the delivery of the shipment. 
Determination of Whether Certain Track Is Industry or Feam 

Track Ig Question for Commission to Decide 

South Carolina—Question: In one of your issues in 1924 
there was a decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or United States Courts to the effect that if an industry leased 
property from a carrier and this property was so situated that 
a team track of the carrier could be used by the industry for 
unloading and loading from cars with the use of gang planks, 
that carrier could not refuse to switch cars from competing line; 
in other words, carriers should treat such locations as an indus- 
trial or assigned siding. At least this is my recollection of the 
decision. I have been unab!* to locate the decision. If you can 
locate this decision from the above reference I shall appreciate 
if you will refer me to the issue containing it. 

Answer: We do not locate a decision such as you refer to. 
The Commission hag in no case laid down a rule for determin- 
ing under all circumstances, whether a certain track is an 
industry track or a team track. In the case of Tulsa Traffic 
Association vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 644, the tracks 
upon which the industries for whose account the complaint was 
brought were used in a manner very similar to that outlined by 
you as to the track in question, but the Commission, neverthe- 
less, held that the tracks were team tracks and refused to com- 
pel the carrier, the St. L.-S. F. Railroad Company to deliver 
thereon shipments received from competing lines at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. See also Ottawa Coal & Supply Company vs. D. T. 
& I. Ry.Co, 602 C. €. 87. 

However, see the Commission’s opinion in I. & S. Docket, 
No. 1530, Team Track Switching at Argentine, Kan., 73 I. C. C. 
367, in which the Commission required the A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. to make team delivery at Argentine, Kan., for connecting 
lines on the basis of a switching charge. 

Bills of Lading—Estoppel as to Quantity of Goods Received 

Wisconsin.—Question: We made a shipment of hardwood 
flooring from Rhinelander to Chicago. The car was sealed at 
Rhinelander, and carrier did not note “Shipper’s load and count” 
on bill of lading. The car arrived at Chicago with seals broken 
and the customer found a shortage from our tally of about 4,000 
feet, or approximately $400. He has made affidavit ‘covering 
his tally, and also condition of the car when it was placed on 
his track for unloading, and we have also supported our claim 
with loading tally and sworn affidavit. 

This claim has now been in the hands of the claim depart- 
ment for over a year, and they are only willing to pay on a 50 
per cent basis, which we do not care to accept, or feel that this 
settlement is fair, as it is evident that the shortage occurred 
while the car was in possession of the carrier. 

Will you advise if there is anything further we can do in 
order to collect the full amount of our claim? 

Answer: Between the consignor of goods and a receiving 
carrier, recitals in a bill of lading as to the goods shipped 
raise only a rebuttal presumption that such goods were deliv- 
ered for shipment. As between the consignor and a receiving 
carrier the fact must outweigh the recital. Palmetto Fertilizer 
Co. vs. Columbia, etc., R. Co. (S. C.), 77 S. E. 363; Mfg. Co. 


vs,. R. Co. (Miss.), 78 Sou. 187; Electric Co. vs. R. Co., 212 
Til. 1. 


While a bill of lading is prima facie evidence of the receipt 
of the goods by the carrier, such recitals are not conclusive, and 
it may be shown by parol evidence that none of the goods, or 
only a part of the goods, described in the bill of lading were 
in fact received. This principle has been held to apply to 
third parties as well as to the original parties to the bill of 
lading, where it is marked “not negotiable” 


Nevertheless, the recitals of the bill of lading as to the 
receipt of the goods places the burden on the carrier to show 
the contrary, and in the absence of convincing testimony estab- 
lishing mistake they must control. Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Nelson 
(Ky.), 97 S. W. 757. 

Conversely, the shipper or consignee may contradict the 
bill of lading by parol evidence showing that the carrier re- 
ceived a larger quantity than the bill of lading acknowledged 
to have been received. 

The above is a statement of the law governing your rights 
in this matter should you bring suit for the value of the goods 
which are covered by your claim, which you must do in order 
to recover the full amount of your claim, if the carrier will 
not make a voluntary settlement for the entire amount thereof. 
Drayage Expense Resulting from Erroneous Terminal Delivery 

New York.—Question: I attach hereto copy of the original 
bill of lading, which in my mind governs the whole situation. 
A shipment was tendered for transportation to the C. & W. C. 
Railroad on December 22, 1922, routing all-rail via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. You will note on the same line with the 
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consignee’s name, shippers have placed “48th St. Station, Bush 
Terminal,” which notation, no doubt, should have been placed 
on the line “Route,” after the words “Pennsylvania Railroad” 
I also attach hereto for your ready reference, a copy of the 
waybill, which makes no mention of 48th Street Station. The 
shipment moved forward and was tendered for delivery at the 
North 4th St. Station of the Penn. R. R., which is located at 
three or four miles from the consignee’s plant. At the time 
this shipment arrived, we were in need of the goods in question, 
this being the first car of a two car shipment, and, due to the 
fact that shipment was considerably delayed in transit, and 
we were in a hurry for the goods in question, it was abso. 
lutely necessary to take delivery at North 4th St. Station, 
because these goods were moving under contract, and the con. 
tract date was near at hand. 


We have presented claim to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
amounting to $48.30, to cover the cost of cartage between North 
4th Street and consignee’s plant at Bush Terminal, and they 
in turn have declined same, stating that the carriers south of 
them, who billed this shipment, will not participate in payment, 


’ I will admit that this bill of lading, technically speaking, js 
made out erroneously, but there is shown on this bill of lading 
a rate of $0.81 per hundred pounds, which I will agree applies 
to North 4th Street Station as well as Bush Terminal, but 
the agent at point of origin, to properly bill and route this 
shipment, would have had to refer to his Agent Cottrell’s Cotton 
and Knitting Products’ Tariff I. C. C. 336, to verify the rate in 
question and properly bill samé, he would have had to refer 
to page 33, item 14, which, you will note, is 48th Street Station 
of the Bush Terminal Railroad. 

Answer: While we do not locate a case specifically in point, 
it is our opinion that the principle of the Commission’s findings 
in Manson-Campbell Co. vs. G. T. Western Ry. Co., Unreported 
Op. No. 1970, will apply to the present instance, in that the 
manner in which the bill of lading was executed should have, 
as the Commission said therein, “prompted precautionary in- 
quiry on the part of the carrier,’ as to what the shipper in- 
tended when he placed the notation respecting Bush Terminal 
delivery on the bill of lading, even though this notation was 
not shown in the space provided in the bill of lading for routing 
instructions. 

With respect to the refund of drayage where an erroneous 
terminal delivery is made, see the Commission’s Conference 
Ruling 509. 

Sales—Cash Discount 


California.—Question: The shipment in question was sold 
f. o. b. point of origin, less freight to destination, value of ship- 
ment $1,000, amount of freight deducted from the invoice $100, 
- amount of invoice $900. Terms, 2 per cent if paid in ten 

ays. 

Should purchaser take discount on the $1,000 or $900? The 
same question to apply if shipment was sold f. 0. b. destination. 

Answer: It is our opinion that the 2 per cent discount 
should be made from $900, the amount remaining after deduct: 
ing the freight, as this amount represents, in fact, the amount 
of the invoice, and the amount which would be paid by the 
purchaser, if payment were not made within ten days. 

The above applies where the goods are sold f. o. b. des 
tination, as well as where the goods are sold f. o. b. origin, 
less freight to destination, unless in the former case the freight 
is to be paid by the buyer, the only difference between the two 
being that title passes to the buyer at point of origin in one 
case, while in the other it passes to the buyer at point of 
destination, the passage of title having no relation to the amount 
of the invoice. ae 
Liability of Switching and Road Haul Carriers for Loss of or 

Injury to Goods While in Possession of Switching Carrier 

Illinois—Question: I have noted your answer to “Illinois” 
on page 678 of your September 27 issue, under the heading, 
“Liability of Switching Lines for Loss of or Injury to Goods 
Loaded in Trap Cars at Shipper’s Plant.” 

We are very much concerned regarding the liability of the 
switching line, not on trap car shipments so much as on straight 
car shipments. According to your citations, it has been held 
by several courts that a common carrier who receives goods 
for interstate shipment is the initial carrier, although it only 
switches the car in which they are loaded to the lines of al 
other common carrier to be transported out of the state, and, 
under the Carmack amendment to the interstate commerce att, 
such switching carrier is liable for any damage or theft. A 
general practice of the carriers seems to be that the switch 
line move the car to the initial or bill of lading carrier under 
a so-called switching receipt and that under this switching 
receipt they limit their liability to the extent that they do not 
assume responsibility for any count, condition or weight of 
freight in said car. For your information, we are herewith 
inclosing a copy of the so-called switching receipt that seems to 
be in general use in this territory. It is our understanding 
that under the transportation law the switching lines cannot 
limit their liability. Assuming that a car is moved under these 
conditions and a damage or theft occurs prior to the delivery 
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to the originating or bill of lading carrier, what carrier in that 
event would be responsible to the shipper? 

Would like to have you give your opinion or cite us any 
court decisions bearing directly on this subject. 

Answer: In our answer to “Ohio,” on page 1222 of the 
November 29, 1924, Traffic World, under the caption, “Bills of 
Lading—Dating of, for Trap Car Shipments Switched by Switch- 
ing Line to Road Haul Carrier,’ we went into the question of 
the liability of the road haul carrier where freight is delivered 
to that line at point of origin by a switching carrier. The lia- 
bility of the road haul carrier for loss of or injury to freight 
while it is in the possession of a switching carrier is, as we 
state therein, dependent upon whether or not the switching 
carrier is the agent of the road haul carrier. If the switching 
carrier is the agent of the road haul carrier, the latter may 
be held liable for loss of or injury to the goods while the same 
are in the course of transportation by the switching carrier. 
If the switching carrier is not acting in an agency capacity 
for the road haul carrier while the goods are in the course of 
transportation to the connection with the road haul line, the 
switching carrier and not the road haul line is liable, in our 
opinion, for loss of or injury thereto which results from its 
negligence, notwithstanding that the goods move on a switching 
receipt, no bill of lading being issued by the switching carrier. 

However, unless the goods are received by the switching 
carrier as the initial carrier in a through interstate movement 
its liability would, we believe, be governed by the law relating 
to intrastate transportation and not that relating to interstate 
transportation, such as the provisions of section 20, paragraph 
11, of the interstate commerce act, under which the initial car- 
rier may be held liable for loss of, damage or delay to freight 
regardless of whether occurring on its line or that of its cons 
nections. 

Liability of Carrier Where Goods Are 
Loaded by Shipper 

Ilinois.—Question: On page 1460 of The Traffic World of 
December 27, 1924, we find a reply to our inquiry. 

However, if you will refer to our inquiry, you will find we 
particularly stressed the fact that we were desirous of receiv- 
ing information relating to whether the failure to note on the 
bill of lading that there was detachable parts loaded on the 
car in and of itself is sufficient to warrant the carriers in 
declining to entertain settlement of claim. 

The railroad has declined claim mainly by reason of the 
fact that the article in question was not listed on the bill of 
lading. 

Answer: We can locate no cases which specifically raise 
the point you call attention to, namely, whether a carrier can 
disclaim liability for the loss of smafl detachable parts, proved 
to have been delivered to it for transportation, on the ground 
that the bill of lading did not contain a notation, in accordance 
with the classification provision, that the detachable parts had 
been loaded on the car. 

It would seem, however, that under the decision in Newman 
vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry., 124 S. E. 627, the rule applied therein 
as to a carrier’s accepting freight not packed in accordance 
with the classification should govern in the instant case with 
respect to the classification requirement relating to the notation 
on the bill of lading as to the detachable parts included in the 
shipment. 

Interest on Reparation Awards Against Director-General 

Minnesota.—Question: Will you kindly advise us at an early 
date, if the question as to whether the Director-General shall 
pay interest on any award of the Commission has been finally 
determined by the courts? 

Answer: In the case of Shreveport Creosoting Co. vs. La. 
& Pac. R. R. Co., 92 I. C. C. 519 (see page 998 of the November 
8, 1924, Traffic World), the Commission held that interest must 
be paid by the Director-General on the amounts of its orders 
for reparation. 

The same question is also before the courts in the case 
of Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. James C. Davis, Director-General (see 
page 500 of the September 6, 1924, Traffic World), the court 
having, after the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Shreveport Creosoting Company case, set the 
case for further argument in the light of the Commission’s 
opinion in that case. 


Reconsignment—“Order Notify” Shipments Held for Surrender 
of Bill of Lading at Destination 

Kansas.—Question: Your opinion is sought with reference 
to reconsigning and disposition rules of the carriers now in 
effect. 

Recently we received a car of feed from Fort Smith, Ark., 
via the Mo. Pac., and at the time the car arrived we could not 
furnish disposition, due to the fact that it was billed shipper’s 
order notify us, and we were unable to furnish the original 
shipper’s. order bill of lading. 


This bill of lading was received, however, the second day 
after notice of arrival of this car was given us by the carrier 
and we immediately ordered this car to one of our mills. It 
is to be understood that this car was originally billed to Kan- 


Improperly Packed or 
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sas City, Mo., no notation being shown thereon for specific 
delivery instructions, and we are willing to pay a reconsign. 
ing charge of $6.30 as per MP 114-I, I. C. C. A-6209. 

The Missouri Pacific is endeavoring to charge us in adj. 
tion to this reconsigning charge of $6.30 a charge of $6.30 addi. 
tional account this car was held for the original bill of lading 

It is our contention that they cannot legally assess both 
of these charges, and that they must either assess one or of the 
other but not both. 

Answer: Based upon your statement of the facts, there 
is no authority for the carrier’s assessment of more than ope 
reconsigning charge, as only one reconsignment was made, for 
which a charge of $6.30 should be assessed by the carrier, 

Demurrage—Fault of Shipper or Consignee 

Massachusetts.—Question: Please see your answer jt 
“Michigan” in The Traffic World of November 29, 1924 page 
1224, in which you hold that a consignee is liable for demur. 
rage charges after he has unloaded two cars and released them 
to the carrier, but is preventing the carriers reaching the re. 
leased cars by having the hoppers down on the third car, whic 
he is unloading, and which blocks the carrier’s access to th 
two released Cars. : 

This office has been ruling in such cases that demurrage 
may not be assessed on cars after they are released and ready 
for the carrier’s removal because of some action of the con. 
signee in connection with another car. 

I infer from the question of “Michigan” that it was not 
until the day following the release of the two cars that the 
consignee opened the hoppers of the third car. The inference 
from your answer would be that the consignee had no right to 
begin the unloading of the third car until the carrier, at its 
convenience, removed the two empty cars that were beyond the 
hopper car. 

I have read the decisions of the Commission to which you 
referred except the Unreported Opinion No. A-73. It seems to 
me that the other opinions referred to do not relate to cases 
that are parallel to the question asked by “Michigan.” 

I have read 55 I. C. C. 617, which seems to me to strengthen 
the argument that a car placed for unloading should be released 


when it is unloaded, unless held thereafter at the request of 
the unloader. 


I cannot understand where the Commission found rule 3 (f) 
in the Iron Mountain’s demurrage tariff, unless it is true, as 
it appears to be, that that railroad was not, in 1917, operating 
under the Uniform Code of Car Demurrage Rules, as recom- 
mended by the National Association of Railway Commissioners 
in 1909, and as approved by the Interstate Commerce Comnis- 
sion during that year, and as adopted generally by the railroads 
of the United States in April, 1910. Neither the Uniform Code, 
nor any other code of demurrage rules which I have ever seen, 
provided for the time when a car held for unloading should 
be released. It has always seemed to the framers of the de 
murrage rules that a car held for unloading is released when 
it is unloaded, except in case of a car which is switched to 
the unloader’s private siding and returned therefrom to an in- 
terchange track by the unloader. In that case, the code pro- 
vides that the car shall not be released until returned to the 
interchange track. 

From a practical point of view, the cases which your cor. 
respondent “Michigan” describes would be reported as follows: 
The day and hour of arrival at destination would be shown, 
the day and hour of notice of arrival issued, the day and hour 
the car was placed in position to unload, and the day and hour 
it was released by being made empty. Thus you will observe 
that the two cars referred to by “Michigan” would be released, 
and they could not be gotten into a demurrage account agail 
unless placed for loading or some other use by the unloader, 
and in such a case, a second record would begin. 

Apparently you think the three cars referred to by “Michi- 
gan” were placed upon a private siding, but the question asked 
by “Michigan” does not so state, and your printed answer is 
not limited to cars on private sidings. I would still hold, how- 
ever, that on private siding the two cars which were released 
by being made empty today could not be charged as held for 
unloading tomorrow because a third car was being unloaded 
tomorrow and blocked the railroad’s access to the two empty 
cars. 

I would agree with you that an unloader should not blockade 
either a railroad or a private track, but should always kee? 
the track open. But there is no provision in the demurragé 
code to compel this, and the demurrage code is not designed 
to meet such a requirement. 

Answer: The determining point is, in our opinion, whether 
or not the cars which the carrier could not pul] from the siding 
the day following their being made empty are to be considered 
as released at 7 a. m. of that day, regardless of the fact that 
under the carrier’s switching arrangement with that industry, 
the track would not be switched until later in the day. 


The Uniform Demurrage Rules do not contain any provision 
which determines the question of when a car is to be considered 
as released, as was apparently true of the demurrage tariff 
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which was the basis of the Commission’s wy in Holland 
Analine Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co., 55 I. C. 617. There- 
fore it ‘seems apparent that, under the Shadideden Demurrage 
Rules, as they now read, if a car has been unloaded, it is to 
be considered as released at the time it is unloaded, unless the 
car is being use in a manner such as the car which was the 
subject of the Commission’s opinion in Big Muddy Coal & Iron 
Co. vs. St. L. M. & S. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion No, A173. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rates 


New York.—Question: A certain railroad publishes a tariff 
naming rates on brick and articles taking brick rates. In that 
tariff they publish a list of these articles under the following 
headings: “Brick and Articles Taking Brick Rates—Rates 
apply on the following articles made of clay or shale, except 
as otherwise indicated.” 


In this list is contained the following: 
Building Fireproofing.” 


Theer is a certain kind of hollow building tile made of 
other material than clay or shale, and we contend that the 
rates as named in that tariff on hollow building tile apply on 
that commodity—our contention being based on the fact that 
the second statement in the caption of the brick list as pub- 
lished in the tariff in question does not operate to confine the 
application of these rates to the articles mentioned therein only 
when made of clay or shale, but merely provides in effect that 
the rates will also apply on these articles made of those ma- 
terials. 


Is it your opinion that our contention is sound? 

Answer: We do not agree with you in your contention 
that the rates apply on hollow building tile, made of material 
other than clay or shale. 

In our opinion the rates, under the application set out by 
you. apply only on articles made of clay or shale, except where 


it is otherwise provided that they will apply on an article 
which is not made of clay or shale. 


“Tile: Hollow 


Notice to Consignor of Refused or Unclaimed Shipments 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly furnish us with a 
ruling with reference to the liability of the American Railway 
Express Company with reference to a shipment made from 
Racine, under date of May 19, 1924, consigned to Hays, Pa., 
arriving at that point and being refused 


Refusal notice was mailed by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company to the shipper at Racine under date of June 19, 
1924, and shipper ordered merchandise returned to Racine Sep- 
tember 19, 1924. During the three months’ period between 
June 19 and September 19, the office of the express company 
at Hays, Pa., was broken into and a portion of the shipment 
stolen. The American Railway Express Company claims no 
liability, due to the fact that they were acting as warehouseman 
only. 


Please advise us the actual liability of the express com- 


pany and any decisions that you may have covering similar 
cases. 


Answer: In a number of cases the question of the carrier’s 
liability for loss of or injury to goods while in its possession, 
where it has failed to give the consignor notice within a rea- 
sonable time of the fact that the goods have been refused or 
are unclaimed at destination, has been considered by the courts. 
See the following cases: A. G. S. vs. McKenzie, 77 S. E. 647 
(Ga.); Mich. Cent. vs. Harville, 136 Ill. App. 243; Edson, Keith 
& Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 192 Ill. App 350; Carrisso vs. N. Y. S. 
& W. E. Co., 123 N. Y. S. 173, 129 N. Y. S. 915; Fine vs. Bar- 
rett, 142 N. Y. S. 5383; Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley, 150 N. Y. S. 
977; C. N. O. & T. P. vs. Malsby Co., 96 S. E. 710; Sterling 
Button Co. vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 326; Lumber Co. vs. R., 
etc., Co, 165 Pac 363 (Ore.); R. Co. vs. Products Co., 208 S. W. 
989 (Tex.); Commission Co. vs. R. Co., 188 S. W. 920 (Mo.); 
Mfg. Co. vs. R. Co, 162 N. Y. S. 549; Schlitten vs. Hines, 186 
N. Y. S. 831; Fineberg vs. Express Co., 71 Pa. Super. 407; 
Emerson vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 188 N. W. 1026 (Minn.); 
Nashville, etc., R. Co. vs. Dreyfus-Weil Co., 150 S. W. 321 (Ky.). 


Certain of these cases, of which N. C. & St. L. R. Co. vs. 
Dreyfus-Weil Co., 150 S. W. 231, is representative, hold that 
the carrier is liable under such circumstances, while other cases, 
of which Hasse vs. American Railway Express Co. (Mich.), 
53 N. W. 918, is representative, hold that notice to the con- 
signor is not necessary in all instances. 


Under the decisions which follow the principle of the Drey- 
fus-Weil case, 150 S. W. 321, you can, in our opinion, hold the 
carrier liable in the instant case, provided the loss occurred 
between the time when notice should have been sent and the 
time notice was actually sent, but not if the loss occurred sub- 
sequent to the time when, after receiving notice from the car- 
rier that the shipment had been refused, you should have given 
the carrier disposition instructions. 
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Shipper’s Load and Count 


Indiana.—Question: The railroads here have just recently 
begun placing on our bills of lading signed by them for eg; 
loads of starch and feed, loaded and shipped from our factory 
the following clause: “Shippers load and count.” 

For a number of years we have been making carload ship. 
ments of our commodities and this clause has never been placeq 
on bills of lading. We are objecting to having this clause 
placed on our bills of lading, and would like for you to advise 
us if the railroads can legally do this; or if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made a ruling on same. In oy 
opinion they have no legal right to place such a clause on bills 
of lading, and if the railroad companies do not see fit to accept 
our count and give us clear bill of lading, they should place 
an inspector at our factory to verify our loading. 

Answer: If your shipments consist of package freight, the 
carrier may, under the provisions of Section 21 of the Bills of 
Lading Act, place the shippers load and count notation on bills 
of lading covering your shipments, and the Commission has heli 
that a carrier cannot be required to send a representative to, 
shipper’s industry to check carload freight into car. See 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. Co., 34 
I. C. C. 511 and San Francisco Wholesale Dairy Produce Ex. 
change vs. American Railway Express Co., 78 I. C. C. 787. 

However, as to bulk freight you can, under the provisions of 
Section 21 of the Bills of Lading Act require a carrier to ascer. 
tain the kind and quantity thereof included in a shipment, pro. 
vided you have weighing facilities. The applicable portion of 
Section 21 of the Bills of Lading Act reads as follows: 


Provided, however, Where the come oa of bulk freight installs and 
maintains adequate facilities for weighing such freight, and the same 


are available to the carrier, then the carrier, upon written request 


of such shipper and when given a reasonable opportunity so to do, 
shall ascertain the kind and quatity of bulk freight within a reason- 
able time after such written request, and the carriers shall not in 
such cases insert in the bill of lading the words “Shipper’s weight," 
or other words of like purport, and if so inserted shall be treated as 
null and void and as if not inserted therein. 


Tariff Interpretation—Cancellation of Rates 


South Carolina—Question: Carrier attempted to transfer 
certain interstate rates from its individual tariff into several 
agency tariffs. Rates were properly published in the several 
agency tariffs, but one of such agency tariffs, containing the rate 
to Point “C,” did not bear required notation that it canceled 
earrier’s individual tariff in part to extent specified in Supple 
ment No. —. Carrier, in issuing such cancellation supple 
ment, correctly referred to agency tariffs for rates to Points “A” 
and “B,” but through error failed to refer to any other tariff for 
rate to apply in future to Point i ” although stating. ‘that rate 
to Point “C” was canceled. 


Our view is that carrier, not having made-a complete and 
lawful cancellation of rate to point “C,” must continue to apply 
the rate to that point in its individual tariff until another 
supplement to the individual tariff is issued making. reference 
to the agency tariff in which rate will be found. 


Conference Rulings 50 and 101 seem to cover, ‘but carrier 
declines to admit that the rate in its individual hc: -ou applies 
until properly canceled. 


Can you furnish reference to specific ens of the Com: 
mission on this point? 


Answer: In the instant case the carrier went a step farther 
than in the instances which are the subject of the Commission's 
Conference Rulings Nos. 50 and 101, in that it provided in its 
individual tariff for the cancellation of the rate to point “C.” 
It is true that the tariff contained no statement of what rate 
would apply in the future and that the agency tariff was not 
supplemented in accordance with the provisions of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A to provide for the connection between the cancella 
tion of the rate in the carrier’s individual tariff and the publi- 
cation of the new rate in the agency tariff, but, nevertheless, 
we are inclined to the opinion that the Commission would 
hold that there was a legal cancellation of the rate in the 
individual tariff of the carrier, notwithstanding that the provi 
sions of Tariff Circular 18-A were not complied with. 


The fact that in providing for the cancellation of a rate 
no statement is made with respect to what rate should apply 
in the future does not prevent the application of the rate which 
would be applicable in the absence of the cancelled rate, 
— a through class or commodity rate or a combination 
rate 


We cannot locate a formal opinion of the ‘Commission sp 
cifically in point. 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk ue J are new, 


having been added since the last issue of The Traffic Wor Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagn 
1. and S. No. 2294—Lumber, South Carolina pak to Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 
ore. 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
kt. No. 343—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
January 12—New Haven, Conn.—Examiner Oliver: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (with reference 
to N. Y. N. H. & H. BR. R. Co.). 


January 14—Chicago, Ill.—Illinois Commerce Commission: 

Finance No. 4270—In the matter of the application of the receivers 
of the railways and properties of the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company, and the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing the abandonment 
by said receivers and said railroad of said company’s leasehold 
interest in the line of road and properties of the Rutland, Toluca 
and Northern R. R. Co., and the abandonment of operation by 
said receivers. 

January 14—Houston, Texas—Examiner Disque: 
10049—In re Sugar Land Railway Company. 

January 14 to 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13494—Southern class rate investigation. 


January 15—Portland, Ore.—Special Examiners Thomas and Mayhood: 
* 16530—In the matter of the application of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, Great Northern Railway Company, and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company for authority to 
establish joint passenger train service between Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, and to divide the earnings therefrom. 
January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: 
Finance No. 3701—Excess income of Detroit Terminal Railroad. 
January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14725—W. H. Barber Company vs. C. & N. w. Ry. et al. 
ba a ore eed Portland Cement Company et al. vs. C. & P. 
— Creek Coal and Coke Company vs. Atlantic City R. R. 


—— No. 3644—Excess income of Brooklyn Eastern District Term- 
n 


Finance No. 325—Guaranty status of Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal. 

January 19—Midland, Texas—Examiner Disque: 

Finance No. 3284—In the matter of the application of J. L. Lan- 
caster and C. L. Wallace, as receivers of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the abandonment of the Midland & North- 
western Railway 

January 20—Durango, Colo.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 15079—Hunter Mercantile Company et al. vs. Amer. Ry. Express Co. 
el 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14564—Rose Lake Lumber Company vs. O. .t. 2m et al. 

15415—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Western Pacific R. R. et al 

Lor ange Cleveland Worsted Mills Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et 

January 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15609—-Somerville Iron Works vs. C. ER "R. of N. J. et al. 
15851—Bulkley, Dunton & Company vs. P. R. R. et al. 

January 21—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
1 — National Live Stock Association et al. vs. Santa 


Fe al. 
* 16113~Okiahoma City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. Ry. et al. 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11414—Southern Veneer Association et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R., Di- 
rector General et al. 
15893—Louisville Cement Company vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Public Commission of Missouri: 


* Finance No. 4314—In the matter of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company for certificate of public convenience and necessity 


authorizing the retirement of its woes freight and passenger 
depot building in Independence, Mo., etc. 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12716—Utah Gilsonite Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


* 11659—Marion & Eastern Railroad Company vs. C. & E. I. R. R 


et al. 


January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 1332—In re deficit status of the Minneapolis, Northfield 
& Southern Ry. under Section 204, Transportation Act, 1920. 


January 26—Washington, D. C.—Director Mahaffie: 
Finance No. 3859—Excess income of New York Central Lines. 


January 26—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Disque: 
16113—Oklahoma City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et a), 
% — se — Live Stock Association et al. vs. A. T 
| we eye CE al, 


January 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 

Vai. Dkt. No. 367—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al. 

January 27—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Flynn: 

7 oe Forks Portland Cement Company vs. C. M. & St. P, 

y. et. al, 

* a Denver Metal & Machinery Company vs. Santa Fe Ry. 
et al. 

January 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 

. a ao Manchester Railroad Company vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co. 

January 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 

16236—Mineral Point Zinc Company vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 

16238—Grasselli Company vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al (adjourned 
hearing). 

January 27-28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14771 Pa Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—John Morrell & Company et al. vs. 
N. Cc. KR. BR. ot al. 

14981 ae Sub. No. 1)—Amour & Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Apps. Nos. 469, filed by Agent Leland, 
and 2073, filed by Agent Tucker. 

15041— Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association ve HN. Y. ¢€ 

. R. et 
—. oo C.—Examiner Gibson: 

Val. Dkt. No. 346—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 

Cuaees & Arkansas Railway Company. 

January 29—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Hunter: 

* 16260—Fenimore Collieries Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

January 30—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 

- is 9 eee Transit Company vs. C. St. P. M. & 0. 

y. eta 

January 30—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Weaver 

* |. = S. No, 2307—Sand and gravel between and Illinois 
points. 

January 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13345—Divisions of joint rates, fares and charges on traffic inter- 
changed between Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad Company 
and its connections. 

January 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

i eo National Live Stock Association et al. vs. Santa 
et 

ea City Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. eta 

January 31—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Hunter: 

* 16338—The West Virginia Rail Company vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 

* 16483—Kirby Mutual Coal Company vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

tmp 2—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Smith: 
and S. No. 1563—live stock to, from and between points in the 
" Southeast. (further hearing). 

February 2—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Weaver: 

* 16243—Indiana Coke & Gas Company vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

February 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley. 

* 16145—Lewiston Elevator Company et al. vs. C. G. W. R. R. et al. 

* 16229—Watab Paper Company vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
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TEXAS 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 consecutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 
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Close to car load 
rates on Lcl. 
shipments 


Itis the aim of this company 
to so serve the traffic man 
that his 1. cl. shipments will 
be. delivered more quickly, 
in better condition and for a 
lower cost. 


To this end we maintain a 
nation-wide system of branch 
offices closely knit into an 
efficient organization which 
can quote you figures close 
to car-load rates, for this 
exceptional service. 





Get complete information from 
our nearest office 


Trans - Continental Freight Co. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


Household Goods, Automobiles, Machinery, 
Pianos and General Merchandise for Export 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 





ON Old South Bldg. Los Angeles....Van Nuys Bldg. 

See Ellicott Square Balt Lake. City ..<ccsschsicccccecs 

Philadelphia....... Drexel Bldg. = ...... 136 South 4th West St. 

Cincinnati...Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco.Monadnock Bldg. 

Cleveland..... Hippodrome Bldg. eae Alaska Bldg. 
Denver....... 1700 Fifteenth St. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 7 


Canadian National Railways tv Rouses Point, N. Y. Lehigh Valley } via Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern 


Boston & Maine via Mechanicville, N. Y. a Binch N.Y 
Boston & Albany.,................. via Albany, N. Y. vin Sengnenten, 5. 3. 
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; 
A Dependable Service 
‘yh The Delaware and Hudson “ 
is the Transportation Link connecting the 
99 New England States with the South and 


West, and Eastern Canada with All Points 


South. This service is co-ordinated with 
that of 


Pennsylvania 


Central R. R. of N. J.,.. 


Lehigh Valley via Owego, N. Y. 
And Their Connections 








DELAWARE:& HUDSON SUPER-POWER 


The Delaware & Hudson Company, during 1924, L Booster which adds approximately twenty-five 
developed this type of locomotive—The Horatio per cent to the hauling capacity. Pressure, 350 
Allen. This locomotive is equipped with the M & pounds; weight, 545,800 pounds. 


Our nearest representative will, if given opportunity, render you 


HELPFUL SERVICE 
All our Traffic Agencies are furnished information daily relative to junction passings. 
nearest you will keep you advised of the progress of your urgent carload shipments if requested to 


The Agency 
do so. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Telephone Main 3380 ONEONTA, N. Y.—Telephone 1500 
J. E. Colket, Milk Agent, A. W. Ackley, Division Freight Agent, 
D & H Building 191 Main Street 
C. F. Beck, General Eastern Freight Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Telephone Rittenhouse 1271 
ATL pom A, on Building Ww. eran ee — Freight Agent, 
" a - ‘inance Buildin: 
—— oe i. Sean Agent, 1420-26 South Penn ames 
ealey Building ITT j we fl 
BOSTON, MASS.—Telephone Main 1323 eT tt ae ae ee 
F. H. Wheeler, —_ ee ae poet. 513-514 Bessemer Building» 
amber of Commerce Building E 
BUFFALO, N. ¥-<-Telephone Seneca 853 H. A. age Stan eee Agent, 
H. W. Haas, General Agent, 
722 Ellicott Square Building ee a = ee 698 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Telephone Wabash 8994 bd 101 Beid 5 tien reight Agent, 
J. A. Flanders, Jr., General Agent, ridge Street 
838-839 Transportation Building SCRANTON, PA.—Telephone Bell 475, Con. 
609 South Dearborn Street J. J. Coyle, Division Freight Agent, 
MONTREAL, QUE.—Telephone Main 638 D & H Passenger Station 
James Fitzsimons, General Canadian Freight Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO.—Telephone Olive 1651 
238 St. James Street J. B. Stewart, General Agent, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Telephone Whitehall 5648 and 5649 1021-1022 Pierce Building 
Max V. Beckstedt, General Agent, TROY, N. Y.—Telephone 765 _— 
1446-48 Woolworth Building, ¥. de Forster, Division Freight Agent, 
233 Broadway Union Station 


W. G. Story, G 1 Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. F. W. Nyland, Coal Freight Agent, Albany, N. Y. 
Cc. E. Rolf, ‘Assistant Sonteed Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. L. F. Perry, Assistant to General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


W. J. Mullin, General Traffic Manager, Albany, N. Y. 


fey SHORTEST—QUICKEST—BEST PASSENGER ROUTE 
. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND MONTREAL 
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RAILROAD “1 | 
SYST Pete 
SYSTEM E> 
pee 


‘Your consuming Markets | 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


ME TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 
are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
as being logical centers in which to carry = stocks, to be sent 
there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- 
tomers when they want your product, or available for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 


CHICAGO 


Rout at at ( ; NSYLVs 
UU Uw : wtectme \ ; ES AILROAY 


sacs 


Duquesne Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Western Warehousing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


en Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oa 7 
United StatesGovernment Freight Services 
From Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports 

AMERICAN DISPATCH LINE 



























































New York to Trinidad, se oe other New York. — ae so himsterdam Gulf Ports (except New Orleans) 
the Guianas and (except Mobile) Philadelphia es reais to 
Virgin Islands in ie pay Mtnind East Coast of South America 
Fortnightly Sailings Brazil and River Plate Ports natn to Rotterdam 


A Sailing Every 3 Weeks 
Beaten Antwerp 


2 Sailings a month 

BLACK DIAMOND S. S. CORP. 
67 Exchange Place New York City 
Managing Operators 


Fortnightly Sailings 


COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP CO., Inc.) | MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., (Inc.) 
17 Battery Place New York City New Orleans, La. 
















MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN DIXIE LINE/AMERICAN EXPORT LINES) america FRANCE LINE| AMERICAN INDIA LINE 


New Orleans to Irish, United Kingdom | North Atlantic Ports to all Mediterran- , ‘ 
wae dees yy sone eanPortsincluding Adriatic,BlackSea ete 2 na = Dunkirk New York to India 
New Orleansto Liverpool and Manchester and Levant Ports, French Mediterran- Philadelphia 











Managing Operators Managing Operators 














»WestCoastof Italy. 2SailingsaMonth to Havre Monthly Sailings 
Fortnightly Sailings bape * * . ib New York Dunkirk y 
New Orleans — to London can or Adriatic Ports as cargo offer. ain — a sa: 
am onthly Sailings Greek, Black Sea Ports, lladeiphia ordeaux 
Bontety Taltings a Gastnaiineaaie Monthly Sailings Malta, New York ' to St. Nazaire ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP 
Houston ~ — a aad Greek Syrian Coast Ports and Alex- A Sailing Every 20 Days COMPANY, (Inc.) 
bye v0 —seene Daye andria. 2 Sailings a Month 











Sailing every 10 D. 







THE EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORP. COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING CO., (Inc.) 44B ’ N Vek 
UNITED rin A Ze .* CO., Gre. 55 leeoduer New York City Gini New York City eaver St ew Yor 
Whitney meet mr nora reecnanne: Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 





AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES | AMERICAN PALMETTO LINE| AMERICAN PIONEER LINE| AMERICAN PREMIER LINE 


New York to London South Atlantic Ports to 













= . North Atlantic Ports to Gulf and S. Atlantic Ports to 
, Weekly Sailings London Liverpool and Manchester China and Japan French Mediterranean, 
Baltimore to Hull Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailings West Coast of Italy 
Hampton Roads Leith Bremen and Hamburg Philippines & Dutch East Indies 4 Sailings a Month 
2 Sailings a Month sroatany Satings Monthly Sailings Adriatic Greek Levant, 
° ss London London, Rotterdam and Gulf Ports to Far East . 
Philadelphia Constantinople, Malta, 
B to Hull Antwerp (China, Japan and Philippines) | North Africa, (East of’ Bizerta) 
oston Leith Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailings 
2 Sailings a Month ATLANTIC GULF AND 
THE CAROLINA COMPANY UNITED GULF S.S.CO., (Inc.) 
Se Pave | Charleston, S. C. 37 Battery Place, New York Ca a. 
Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE |AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE AMERICAN AMERICAN 
NewYork to | RiverPlate New York, Boston, SOUTH AFRICAN LINE | WEST AFRICAN LINE 
















Monthly Sailings Baltimore New York 
—- Brazil and to on (Gulf via New York as offers) 
Jacksonville & | sad Plate * Scandinavian and eS to 5 

evennah ee Baltic Ports South and East African Ports | Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira 
on ailings . 
Philadelphia v =_— sed Monthly Sailings and West Africa 
to 2 Sailings a Month Bis 
New — satj Soll * aia A. H. BULL & COMPANY, (Inc.) Monthly Sailings 
on aiings ° . * °. 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO.,(Inc.) é A. H. BULL & COMPANY (Inc.) 
canmaatonat rmsgig cone, | MGORE MCCORMACK CO.te:) | Ge WentSumet New York Gy | «SiflGSbt COMPANY, Gre, 
Man agin 5 Onaintare a Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 


GULF-WEST 
MEDITERRANEAN LIN 


Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah 


ATLANTIC 
AUSTRALIAN LINE 

















MISSISSIPPI VALLEY|MOBILE OCEANIC LINE|O R LOLE LINES 
EUROPEAN LINE i 


Liverpool. Fortnightly Sailings 

























Mobile, Pensacola, 

















Philadelphia, Boston to Liverpool ,Man- 
harleston to New Orleans — a. H ge Sating 

i London, R , Ant i altimore, Hampton Roa ew Yo 

ge } ns i . “can Sone werp to Liverpool, Manchester, to Manchester, Avonmouth, Cardiff 







Gulf Ports to 
Portuguese and Spanish Atlantic Po 
Monthly Sailings 

Spanish Mediterranean and North 
African Ports (West of Bizerta.) 
A Sailing every 20 days 
TAMPA INTEROCEAN S.S. CO. 
614 Whitney Cent’! Bldg., New Orl’s, La. 
Managing Operators 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 


New Orleans toRotterdam, Am- 
sterdam. 2 Sailings a Month 


New Orleans to Bremen and 
Hamburg. 2 Sailings a Mont 


Galveston to Bremen and Ham 


Sailings every 10 days 
Boston, a Ras., Phil. 
to Glasg: Fortnightly Sailings 
Bakimore, Philadelphia, New York to 

. Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry 

Monthly Sailings 
ean, New York od ha 2g Dublin, 
nthly Sailings 
CONSOLIDATED NAVICA ION ‘CO. 
Balt. Md. | Managing Ooerators 


TEXAS STAR LINE|UNITED STATES LINES| YANKEE LINE 


New York to Southampton | Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
A Sailing every 3 Weeks Philadelphia, Boston 


Havre— Antwerp 
2 Sailings a Month 
MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING 
., (Inc.) 
New Orleans, La. 
Managing Operators 


London, Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen 


WATERMAN S.S. CORP. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Managing Operators 


Monthly Sailings 


UNITED STATES & 
AUSTRALASIA S. S. CO. 
8-10 Bridge St., New York Cit 
Managing Operators 


PAN AMERICA LIN 


New York to 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
































































Houston and Galveston 
to 


















































New York t 
Montevideo and burg. 2 Sailings a Month| Havre and Antwerp _— — - . 
‘ Houston and Galveston to Weekly Sailings to amburg an remen 
Buenos Aires ‘ Bremen and Rotterdam Bremen 









2 Sailings a Month 
Houston to Bremen and Ham 
burg. 2 Sailings a Month 
LYKES BROS. S.S.CO., (Inc. 

925 Whitney Central Bldg. 
New Orleans, 
Managing Operators 






2 Sailings a Month 





Fortnightly Sailings DANIEL RIPLEY & CO. Weekly Sailings 


(Inc.) 
Houston, Texas 




















MUNSON STEAMSHIP LIN 
67 Wall Street New York Cit 
Managing Operators 


“UNITED STATES LINES ROGERS & WEBS 
roadway New York City|110 State Street Boston, Mass. 




























Managing Operators Managing Operators 





Managing Operators 


| UNITED ) STATES SHIPPING | BOARD FLEET CORP. 















Janu: 
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SANTA FE $5,000,000 TERMINAL BUILDING 
The Best Known Business Address in Dallas 


Its appearance, exterior and interior, is a constant reminder of the purpose of business. 


The concentration of over three hundred locally and nationally known concerns, making 
this structure the logical location from which to serve this Trade Area—A Centralized Market for 
Southwestern Buyers. 












The location is a time-saving ele- 
ment—in the heart of the city, with 
five submerged railroad tracks en- 
tirely out of the way of surface oper- 
ations and interferences. 






UNIT 1—Nineteen-story modern 
office building and adjoining ten- 
story display room portion. 





UNIT 2—Bonded Public Ware- 
house, General Warehousing, distri- 
bution and Poolcar service. 










UNIT 3—Cold storage warehouse 
for perishable products—1,500,000 
cubic feet capacity. 





UNIT 4, to be occupied by National 
Distributors. 










With its 1,200,000 square 
feet of floor area, the Santa 
Fe Terminal will cover four 
city blocks, extending from 
Commerce to Young street. 


; Contract for niet by applying to 
DALLAS TRANSFER COMPANY, DALLAS 
SOUTHERN ICE & UTILITIES COMPANY, DALLAS 
TERMINAL BUILDING CORPORATION OF DALLAS 
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Where to reach them 


TheSunset Route , Its New Sunset 
is the ideal way Limited is the 
to California: most luxurious 
It is free from passenger train 
wintry weather. in the country: 

It is rock-bal- Club and Obser- 
lasted and dust- vation cars. Bar- 
less. i ber Shop. Show- 

i ‘i er Baths. Ladies’ 

Lounge, Maidand 
Valet Service. 
Soot or Cinders .¥ Acme of Comfort! 


Its Dining-Car 
Service is 
Unexcelled 


In scenic aspect 
it is remarkably 
varied and beau- 
tiful. It tra- 
verses a region 
that teems with 
the earliest and 
most romantic 
American history 


For information and literature 


Address ‘‘General Agent, Southern Pacific Lines’’ 
—The Postman Knows Him 





